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Art.  I.  A  Sketch  of  the  Church  of  the  First  Two  Centuries  after 
Christ,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathtrs  down  to  Clemens 
Alejcandrinvs  inclusive,  in  a  Course  of  Sermons,  preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  in  January,  1R36.  By  the  Rev.  John 
J.  Blunt,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Small 
Bvo.  pp.  218.  1836. 

^HE  name  of  Mr.  Blunt  is,  we  doubt  not,  well  known  to  many 
of  our  readers,  as  that  of  an  author  who  Inas  distinguished 
himself  by  the  great  acuteness  and  success  with  which  he  has 
sought  out  arguments  in  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred 
writings,  drawn  from  acciuental  coincidences  found  in  the  writings 
themselves.  Indeed,  in  the  investigation  of  this  species  of  evi¬ 
dence,  he  has,  in  previous  works,  displayed  a  degree  of  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  tact,  which  has  proved  him  not  inadequate  to  succeed,  in 
the  ranks  of  Christian  warfare,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Horae 
Paulinae.  It  was  therefore  wdth  no  small  siitisfaction  tliat  we 
learnt,  that  Mr.  Blunt  had  directed  the  same  eye  of  curious  and 
vigilant  inquiry  to  the  consideration  of  the  scanty  remains  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  with  the  view  of  proving  how  close  a  corre¬ 
spondence  there  subsists  between  the  discipline  of  the  church 
then  and  of  the  church  of  England  now,  or,  to  use  his  own  words, 

‘  '^Tliat  though  the  gradual  progress  of  society  has,  no  doubt,  given  a 
fchape  to  the  church  in  some  matters  indifferent,  yet  that  the  platform 
is  of  very  early  date ;  and  that,  even  in  the  details,  it  is  built  upon 
very  ancient  foundations  :  that  a .  fair  reference  to  ecclesiastical  anti- 
<iuity  is  so  far  from  being  unfriendly  to  it,  that  it  will  prove  its  best 
ally,  by  showing  that  a  primitive  church,  rightly  understood,  is  not  a 
community  of  Christians  without  organization,  or  discipline,  or  sta- 
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bility,  but  a  body  well  jointed  and  knit  together  in  its  members,  of  a 
grave  aspect,  and  uniform  plan/ — pp.  2,  3. 

Of  course  this  must  be  chiefly  levelled  against  the  notions  of 
Congregational  Independency;  and  indeed  from  what  follows  it  is 
evident,  that  it  is  Mr.  B.’s  design  most  particularly  to  point  out 
traces  in  the  primitive  church  of  the  distinction  between  the  three 
orders  of  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon,  and  of  the  existence  not  only 
of  diocesiiii,  but  even  of  metropolitan  episcopacy.  These  two 
topics  occupy  the  first  and  second  of  his  discourses.  In  the  third 
sermon  he  considers  the  question,  whether  the  worship  of  the 
primitive  church  was  liturgical.  The  two  last  are  engaged  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  primitive  church.  His  work  is  especially 
recommended  to  our  attention  by  its  being  the  result  of  olriginal 
inquiry ;  and  while  he  modestly  acknowledges  that  ‘  he  cannot 
‘  pretend  to  make  discoveries  in  a  department  of  knowledge 
‘which  has  been  so  often  and  so  ably  investigated,’  he  is  certainly  / 

quite  right  when  he  expresses  his  hopes  ‘  that  his  statements  may 
‘  gain  in  freshness  what  they  lose  in  learning,  by  being  derived 
‘  from  his  own  application  of  what  he  has  himself  read ;  and  be 
‘  thus  likely  to  produce  a  more  lively  impression  than  essays  of 
‘greater  and  more  ponderous  worth.* 

We  feel  convinced,  that  many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
have  met  wnth  an  autlior,  capable  of  doing  justice  to  his  argu¬ 
ment,  who  has  undertiiken  to  state  the  grounds,  on  which  the  ) 
Church  of  England  claims  her  vaunted  title  of  apostolical ;  and 
if,  on  careful  consideration,  they  arrive  at  the  conviction,  that  ^Ir. 

Blunt  has  failed  to  substantiate  his  case,  they  will  rest  satisfied, 
that  the  failure  has  not  originated  in  the  incompetency  of  the  ad¬ 
vocate,  but  solely  and  entirely  from  the  intrinsic  badness  of  the 
cause. 

The  first  point  which  Mr.  B.  aims  at  establishing  is,  that  the  * 
Primitive  church  was,  like  the  English  church.  Episcopal.  lie 
commences  with  the  Scriptures — 

‘  Now  it  must  1)0  confessed  that  if  Scripture  itself  has  not  decided 
the  question,  it  has  laid  the  train  for  a  decision.  To  say  the  least, 
there  is  something  very  like  the  functions  of  a  bishop  entrusted  to 
that  man,  who,  though  a  youth,  having  therefore  no  natural  aptness 
for  the  task  such  as  years  give,  is  nevertheless  instructed  by  St.  Paul 
w’hom  of  the  elders  to  rebuke,  and  whom  to  honour  (1  Tim.  v.  17>  I  lb 
20).  There  is  something,  too,  very  like  the  functions  of  a  hishop  en¬ 
trusted  to  that  other  man,  he,  like  the  former,  so  young  as  to  be  in 
danger  of  l)eing  despised,  who  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  setting  in 
order  matters  ecclesiastical  in  every  city  of  a  whole  island,  where  the 
cities  >vere  many  in  number  (Tit.  i.  5);  and  still  more  must  we  dis¬ 
cover  traces  of  such  an  institution  in  the  fact,  which  we  find  recorded 
in  the  Acts,  of  St.  Paul  sending  for  the  elders  of  the  church  of 
Ephesus  to  meet  him  at  Miletus,  as  compared  with  that  other  fact 
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v^hich  we  find  recorded  in  the  Revelations,  of  God’s  message  conveyed 
bv  John,  so  few  years  after,  to  the  angel  of  that  self-same  church.  In 
all  these  instances  I  do  certainly  detect  symptoms  of  one  head  of  many 
members,  of  a  single  ruler  over  a  whole  body  ecclesiastical.' — pp. 

Now  the  office,  to  which  Timothy  and  Titus  were  deputed, 
strikes  us  as  being  essentially  distinguished  from  the  episcopate,  by 
being  merely  occasional,  and  to  all  appearance  extraordinary  in 
its  character.  This  appeiirs  especially  in  the  aise  of  Titus,  who 
is  expressly  said  to  have  been  left  in  Crete  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  defective  arrangements,  and  appointing  elders  in  the 
several  cities  (Tit.  i.  5) :  and  accordingly  we  learn  from  the 
second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (iv.  10),  written  subsequently,  that 
this  work  bein^  performed,  Titus  had  rejoined  the  apostle,  and 
had  been  sent  by  him  into  Dalmatia — very  probably  on  a  similar 
errand.  Timotny^  likewise,  in  the  same  epistle,  receives  direc¬ 
tions  to  leave  Epliesus,  and  to  come  to  him  quickly.  Nothing  is 
said  of  a  successor  to  either.  What  evidence  does  tliis  afford  of 
Timothy  and  Titus  constituting  in  the  churches  to  which  they 
were  sent  a  regular  order  to  be  perpetuated  by  successors?  Yet 
this  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  episcopalianism. 

In  respect  to  the  angels  addressed  in  the  Revelation,  little  need 
be  said  in  order  to  escape  the  argument  drawn  by  episcopalians 
from  the  supposition  of  bishops  being  the  characters  designated 
by  the  term.  Even  on  this  supposition  it  yet  remains  to  be 
shown  that  this  bishop  was  the  bishop  of  more  churches  or  congre¬ 
gations  of  heliei^ers  than  one,  before  the  passage  will  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  it  has  been  quoted  by  Mr.  Blunt.  For  the 
question  is  not  whether  there  might  not  have  existed  in  the  early 
church  instances  of  a  congregation  so  constituted,  as  that  among 
several  teachers  one  was  regarded  as  presiding — but  whether  these 
overseers  were  diocesan  bishops,  and  such  as  had  the  exclusive 
power  of  conferring  ecclesiastical  orders.  This  is  the  real 
question,  which  ISlr.  Blunt  would  have  done  well  to  have  stated 
more  precisely  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  argument. 

Some  of  these  churches  will  come  under  review  again  pre¬ 
sently,  in'  considering  the  epistles  of  Ignatius ;  meanwhile,  we 
may  add,, that  the  seven  churches  with  their  seven  bishops,  were 
contained  in  seven  neighbouring  towns — probably  all  of  them 
togetlier  containing  a  less  actual  population  than  an  inferior 
European  metropolis,  while  of  this  population  perhaps  but  an  in¬ 
considerable  fraction  professed  Christianity.  The  whole  district 
in  which  they  are  found  would  seem  hardly  to  have  been  greater 
than  a  single  P^nglish  diocese. 

We  are  next  referred  to  Hermas : 

'  Now  in  one  of  the  ‘  Visions*  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  for  this  is 
the  first  authority  to  which  I  will  refer,  Ecclesia  is  represented  as 

<:  c  2 
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ppearing  to  Hermas  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  which  she  pves  him  to 
ranscriln;.  He  is  to  send  one  copy  to  Clemens,  and  one  to  Gapta — 
Clemens  is  to  ci>mmunicate  the  contents  to  the  cities  at  a  distance,  and 
it  is  added,  *  for  he  has  power  to  do  this' — Gapta  to  the  widows  and 
orphans.  Ilermas  himself  is  to  read  the  same  to  his  city  with  the 
elders  who  ]weside  over  the  church,  (Vis.  ii.  §  4.)  There  is  nothing 
decisive  to  the  point  here,  it  is  true ;  but  at  least  the  passage  answers 
well  to  the  supposition  that  Clemens  was  then  Bishop  of  I{ome  ;  that 
by  virtue  of  his  office  he  could  distribute  religious  documents  through¬ 
out  his  diocese  ;  and  that  Hermus  being  himself  but  a  presbyter,  was 
proportionally  circumscril)ed.  But  there  is  another  ‘Vision*  in  the 
same  work  still  more  to  our  purpose.  It  is  a  tower  built  upon  the 
waters,  (this  particular  too  is  worthy  of  observatit)n),  of  square  stones. 

-  Afterwards  is  given  the  interpretation  of  the  parable.  The 

church  is  the  tower — its  various  members  are  the  stones ;  it  is  built 
upon  the  water,  ‘because  our  life  is  and  will  be  saved  by  water  ;  the 
stones  which  are  fitted  together  *  are  apostles^  and  bishops^  and  doc- 
toTKy  and  ministcrSy  who  have  entered  God’s  mercy,  and  have  Ixirne 
their  episcopate,  and  taught  the  elect  of  God,  and  ministered  unto  the 
same,  lM»th  unto  those  who  sleep,  and  to  those  who  still  live  in  holi¬ 
ness  and  m«Mlesty.’  (V’^is.  iii.  §  5.)  That  is,  the  several  ranks  of  the 
hierarchy  were,  apostles ^  bis/u/ps,  prrsbtilersy  and  deacons;  for  that  so 
the  Latin  (which  is  all  that  here  remains)  is  to  be  rendered,  is  certain 
—the  word  ‘  e])i8copi '  being  in  another  place  of  Ilermas  actually  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  term  iira^sides  ecclesiarum  (Tim.  ix.  §  27)  ;  whilst 
the  word  ‘doctores'  is  proved  by  Bp.  Pearson  from  a  similar  use  of 
them  in  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  to  lie  presbyters  as  distinguished  from 
bishops.  But  indeed  the  several  offices  of  these  several  orders  are 
defintnl  plainly  enough  in  the  sentence  which  follows  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  their  titles  ;  where  it  is  said  with  a  reference  to  the  ‘  episcopi,* 
that  they  hud  to  iK'ar  their  episcopate,  that  is,  to  overlook  ;  to  the 
‘  doctores,*  that  they  had  to  teach,  that  is,  to  preach  the  word;  to  the 
‘  ministri,*  that  they  had  to  serve,  that  is,  to  assist  in  the  regulation  of 
the  congregation,  the  administration  of  the  elements,  and  the  providing 
for  the  sick.  Moreover  the  passage  before  us  further  implies  that,  at 
the  lime  it  wjis  written,  such  a  church  polity  had  been  of  some  con¬ 
tinuance  ;  for  it  speaks  of  the  generation  that  was  dead  having  enjoyed 
it.  as  well  as  the  generation  that  survived,’ — pp.  9 — 13. 

It  ia  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  the  much-mooted  question  of 
the  authenticity  and  age  of  these  writings.  We  wdll  grant,  for 
tlie  siike  of  ju'gument,  that  they  are  just  what  they  pretend  to 
be.  It  will  l>e  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  power  here  ascribed 
to  Clement  of  communicating  the  letter  to  foreign  cities  (for  the 
l^itin  runs  thus,  Mittet  autem  Clemens  in  cxteras  civitates;  ilH 
enim  ponnissum  est)  would  naturally  arise  from  the  great  in¬ 
fluence  which  would  necessarily  accrue  to  him  as  well  in  Home 
as  elsewhere,  from  his  having  been  a  companion  of  the  apostles, 
supposing  him  to  be  the  same  as  is  mentioned  by  Paul,  and  fur- 

I  ther  among  foreigners,  by  his  enjoying  such  high  estimation 
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amon?  the  converts  in  the  imperial  city  of  Home.  \Vlien  we 
find  the  church  of  Rome  addressed  hy  Ignatius,  if  indeed  it  be 
he,  in  such  lofty  terms  as  these,  TreoKo^ijrai  fv  tottcj)  ^ci^piou 
P(i)/ua[(ov,  as«d^toc,  <i5«0)i«aic«p«rroc,  aiuTraivoc,  aStotTr/rtuicrov, 
a^fayvog,  kqi  7rpOKa^?l|UU'?)  rnc  ayaTnjCfXpttmovv/jogy  llarpuwv/aocy 
Ili'cvjuaTo^dpoc — epithets  of  honour  beyond  our  powers  of  trans¬ 
lation — we  shall  not  feel  any  sur]irise  at  the  humble  churches  of 
forei^  districts  beina*  willinjr  to  receive  a  book  recommended  bv 
a  leading  presbyter  of  that  church,  whose  authority  might  per¬ 
haps  have  sufficed  to  give  currency  even  to  the  puerile  fictions  of 
a  Hermas,  supposing  that  he  could  have  been  induced  so  far  to 
honour  them.  As  to  the  argument  derived  from  the  mention  hy 
Hermas  of  ‘  apostoli,  et  episco|)i,  et  doctores,  et  ministri,*  what  if 
it  should  be  acknowledged  that  in  many  (at  least)  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  churches  or  congregations  there  was,  as  has  been  already 
supposed,  a  separation  of  the  offices  of  teaching  and  ruling? — a 
notion  which  is  confirined  by  Horn.  xii.  7,  8,  1  Cor.  xii.  8,  28, 
Eph.  iv.  11.  It  yet  remains  to  Mr.  Hlunt  to  show  that  Hermas* 
Episcopus  was  praeses  ecclesiaruin,  and  not  merely  prseses 
ecclesiae;  and  he  has  no  manner  of  right  to  interpret  the  words  of 
one  whom,  it  would  seem  by  his  being  mentioned  first,  he  sup¬ 
poses  to  have  written  in  the  first  century,  by  tlie  signification  at¬ 
tached  to  those  words  by  writers  in  the  third. 

The  next  reference  is  to  Clement’s  beautiful  letter  to  the 
Corinthian  church,  on  occasion  of  another  out-break  of  that 
tactious  spirit  which  had  called  down  upon  them  the  censure  of 
St  Paul.  The  date  generally  assigned  to  this  composition  is 
A.D.  96. 

*  Clemens,  in  obedience  to  the  maxim  of  anointing  the  lips  of  a 
bitter  cup  with  honey,  makes  his  approach  to  the  Corinthians  by  re¬ 
minding  them  of  the  high  character  the  church  of  Corinth  sus¬ 
tained  before  this  unhapjiy  schism,  and  eiiumeratis  various  virtues 
it  taught  and  practised.  Ye  acted,’  says  he  (k  1),  ‘in  all  things  with¬ 
out  respect  of  persons.  Ye  walked  in  God’s  laws,  obeying  those  who 
had  the  rule  over  you  (^roT;  rjyoufjLemi  Ifiuv),  and  paying  due  honour  to 
your  presbyters*  The  ruler  and  presbyter  are  here  stated  as  distinct ; 
the  one  an  object  of  obedienct*,  the  otlier  of  respect ;  and  as  eccle¬ 
siastical  relations  alone  are  contemplated,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
others  can  be  meant  than  bishops  and  priests.* — pp.  14,  1.7, 

Whether  ‘ecclesiastical  relations  alone  are  contemplated,'  or 
whether  Mr.  Blunt  has  transhited  most  consistently  with  the 
context,  will  be  best  decided  by  the  reader,  on  having  the 
passage  with  its  context  as  it  stands  in  the  (ireek  put  before  him. 
It  is  as  follows :  aTrpotTtoiroXiinTtjg  yap  Travra  tnoiurt  ical  roig 
vofjLoiQ  row  0€Ou  tTTOpevttrOt,  vTroratrtToptvoi  roig  rtyovpivotg  vpiov, 
•fai  Tip^v  ri^v  tcaOrpeoverav  awovipovrig  toiq  wap*  vfuv  7rp€<r^iwr«po<c* 
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vioig  Tt  fitrpia  koi  fftfiva  vouv  iweTpiTrere*  yvvai^iv  re  iv  afxtoptp  kqI 
(Ttfivy  Ka\  ayvij  (TvveiStttrtt  iravra  iirtreXtip  TraprjyyeXXtTe.  Can  it 
be  doubted  that  the  true  sense  is  about  as  follows  ?  ‘  Ye  did  all 

thinjjfs  without  respect  of  persons,  and  walked  by  God’s  laws,  sub¬ 
mitting  yourselves  to  your  rulers,  and  paying  due  honour  to  the 
seniors  among  vpu ;  and  to  young  persons  te  recommended  sober- 
mindedness  anil  gravity ;  and  to  women  ye  gave  directions  to  do 
all  things  with  a  blameless,  and  grave,  and  cluiste  conscience.’ 
And  that  this  is  the  wTiter’s  meaning  will  appear  by  comparing 
the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Blunt,  with  another  which,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  he  has  not  quoted,  in  the  twenty -first  chapter :  roue 
TTporjyovylvovc  njuiov  atScoOwjUCv,  rove  Trpta^vTtpove  hg-ujv  ri- 
p{l<TtM)ptVfTOve  vfooc  iraiStvacjpev  rijv  TratStiavrov  (p6j3ov  roo  Gcou. 
Tac 'VuvaiKOC  rpiiov  Ini  to  ayaOov  SiopOtoawpsOa,  k,  r,  X,  which 
plainly  means  tins,  ‘Those  wlio  rule  over  us  let  us  reverence, 
those  that  are  older  than  we  let  us  honour,  the  young  let  us  train 
in  the  fear  of  (lod.  Our  wives  let  us  bring  into  the  good  way,’ 
&c.  It  is  needless  to  say  more  upon  this  head ;  except  that  we 
hardly  think  that  an  unprejudiced  person  can  rise  from  the  peru¬ 
sal  of  this  letter  of  Clement,  without  feeling  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  officer  such  iis  we  understand  by  a  bishop,  at  all  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  at  the  period  when  the  letter  was  UTitten.  An 
excellent  note  on  this  subject  will  be  found  appended  to  the 
second  chapter  of  Mr.  Waildington’s  History  of  the  Church. 

After  some  judicious  remarks,  concerning  the  scanty  mention 
of  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  the  writings  of  the  early 
fathers,  Mr.  B.  proceeds  tlius. 

‘  At  length,  however,  we  do  arrive  at  the  proof  we  hare  been  seek¬ 
ing,  in  the  epistles  of  Ignatius.  In  these  the  three  orders  are  repeat¬ 
edly  asserted and  in  terms  so  expri^ss  as  to  admit  of  no  dispute  as 
to  meaning.  For  instance,  *  I  would  give  my  life,*  ^^Tites  Ignatius, 

‘  for  those  who  are  obedient  to  the  bishop,  the  priests,  and  the  dea¬ 
cons,  and  he  it  mine  to  have  my  ]K>rtion  in  God  with  them;*  and  then 
addressing  himself  to  the  clergy,  for  he  had  been  speaking  to  the  laity 
in  the  fonner  sentence  ;  ‘  Labour  one  with  another,*  says  he,  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  three  ranks,  ‘  strive  together,  run  together,  suffer  together, 
together  sleep,  together  awake,  as  Gtid’s  stewards,  and  assessors, 
and  ministers.’  (ad  Polycarp.  §  6.)  where  the  offices  of 
bishop,  priest,  and  deacon  are  made  to  correspond  respectively  with 
those  of  iixoyofiiff  And  in  tmother  epistle,  that  to 

the  people  of  Tralles,  he  enforces  obedience  to  the  bishop,  the  priests, 
and  the  deacons,  alleging  that  ‘  there  can  be  no  church,  properly  so 
called,  without  them.’  (§  3).  The  letters  are  full  of  passages  as  un¬ 
equivocal  ns  these.  Once  admit,  therefore,  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  to 
be  genuine,  and  the  question  of  Episcopacy  is  set  at  rest.  Nothing 
was  left  then  for  the  impugners  of  that  ordinance,  but  to  deny  their 
authority  ;  and  accordingly,  the  argument  for  episcopacy,  at  this  point. 
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shifts  its  ground,  and  from  the  interpretation  of  doubtful  testimonies 
of  accredited  authors,  passes  to  the  investigation  of  the  credit  due  to 
an  author  whose  testimony  is  clear.*  pp.  18,  19. 

We  do  not  design  to  discuss  tlie  authenticity  of  Ignatius* 
Epistles,  or  whether  the  larger  or  the  smaller  edition  possesses 
the  stronger  claim  upon  our  attention,  subjects  into  which  Mr.  B. 
has  entered  at  some  length,  pp.  20 — 27.  We,  however,  incline 
to  think,  that  if  either  of  them  be  authentic,  it  is  tlie  larger.  But 
as  it  does  not  much  atfect  the  present  question,  we  shall  not  press 
the  point  here ;  and,  in  order  to  meet  Mr.  B.  on  common  ground, 
shall  refer  to  the  smaller  edition,  unless  we  expressly  state  tlie  con¬ 
trary.  We  admit  then,  frankly,  that  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  do 
compel  us  to  believe,  that  at  the  time  when  they  were  written, 
supposed  to  be  A.l).  106,  there  were  many  churches  which  were 
each  of  them  under  the  management  of  deacons  and  elders,  with 
a  superior  named  a  bishop.  But  these  epistles  do  not  inform  us, 
that  the  bishop  thus  presiding  over  elders  w’as  a  diocesan  bishop 
(i.  e.  one  who  had  the  management  of  more  congregations  of  be¬ 
lievers  than  one),  nor  that  the  orders  of  the  bishop  were  distinct 
from  those  of  the  elders ;  points  which  Mr.  B.  has  yet  to  prove, 
or  he  has  proved  nothing  to  his  jmrpose.  And,  indeed,  in  re- 
‘  spect  to  the  first  point,  we  think  that  there  are  several  passages, 
clearly  indicating  that  the  churches  with  bishops  at  their  head, 
addressed  by  Ignatius,  were  not  combinations  of  congregations, 
but  separate  congregations.  We  shall  cite  such  passages,  both 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  our  point,  and  also  to  furnish  our 
readers,  who  may  not  have  read  the  letters  themselves,  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  general  tone  adopted  by  Ignatius  in  relation  to 
this  matter.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (§5)  he  writes, 

‘  Let  no  man  be  deceived ;  unless  a  man  be  within  the  altar,  he 
‘  is  deprived  of  the  bread  of  God.  For  if  the  prayer  of  one  or  two 
‘  has  so  much  efficacy,  how  much  more  the  combined  prayer  of  the 
‘  bishop  and  all  the  church?  He,  therefore,  that  does  not  come 
‘together  to  the  same  place  with  it  (the  church),  at  once  proves 
‘  hinself  a  proud  man,  and  has  condemned  himself.  For  it  is 
‘  written,  God  resisteth  the  proud.  Let  us,  therefore,  make  it  our 
‘care  not  to  resist  the  bishop,  that  we  may  be  the  subjects  of 
‘  God.*  Ibid.  §.  20.  ‘Especially  if  the  Lord  reveal  to  me,  that 
‘  ye  all  of  you  in  common,  by  name,  in  grace,  come  together  in 
‘  one  faith  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  obey  the  bishop  and  the  pres- 
‘  bytery  with  an  undivided  mind,  breaking  one  loaf,  which  is  a 
‘  medicine  of  immortality,  an  antidote  that  we  should  not  die,  but 
*  live  in  Jesus  Christ  for  ever.*  To  the  Magnesians  §.7.  ‘  A^ 

‘  then,  the  Lord  without  the  Father  did  nothing,  neither  in  his 
‘  own  person  nor  by  means  of  his  apostles,  so  neither  do  you  do 
‘  anything  without  tne  bishop  and  the  presbyters.  Neither  endea- 
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‘  vour  for  any  tiling  to  appear  reasonable  to  yourselves  alone 

•  [such  seems  to  be  the  translation,  comparing  the  passage  with  the 
‘  version  of  it  in  the  larger  copy],  but  (bein^  come)  together,  (let 
‘  there  be)  one  prayer,  one  supplication,  one  mind,  one  hope  in 
Move  (and)  innocent  gladness.  Jesus  Christ  is  one,  than  which 

•  [i.  e.  oneness,  as  we  suppose  from  a  comparison  with  the  larger 
‘  edition]  nothing  is  better.  Do  ye  all  therefore  come  together. 

•  as  into  the  temple  of  God,  as  to  one  altar,  as  to  one  Jesus  Christ, 
‘who  came  forth  from  one  Father,  and  is  in  one,  and  went 

‘  (back)  to  one  (etc  tea  oera  »cal  yh>pi](Tavra,y  To  the  Philadel¬ 
phians  §.  4.  ‘  Make  it  then  an  object  to  partiike  of  one  eucharist ; 

‘  for  there  is  one  flesh  of  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  one  cup  for 
‘  the  oneness  [i.  e.  to  show  the  oneness]  of  his  blocnl ;  one  altar ^ 

‘  as  one  bishop,  together  with  the  presbytery  and  the  deacons, 

‘  my  fellow-servants,  that  ye  may  do  whatever  ye  do  according 
‘to  God.*  To  the  Smyrncans,  §.  8.  ‘Do  ye  all  follow  the 
‘  bishop,  as  Jesus  Christ  (did)  the  Father,  and  the  presbytery  iis 
‘  the  apostles ;  and  reverence  the  deacons,  as  being  a  command 
‘  of  God.  Let  no  one,  without  the  bishop,  do  any  of  the  things 
‘  which  pertain  to  the  church.  Let  that  be  deemed  a  valid  eucha- 
‘  rist  which  is  under  the  bishop,  or  one  entrusted  by  him. 

‘  Wherever  the  bishop  appears,  there  let  your  number  (or  assem- 
‘  bly,  TrXrj^oc)  be;  as  wherever  Christ  Jesus  is,  there  the  catholic 
‘  church  is.  It  is  not  la^vful,  udthout  the  bishop,  either  to  baptize 
‘  or  to  celebrate  a  love- feast;  but  whatever  he  approves  of,  this 
‘  is  also  \vell-pleasing  to  God ;  that  all  that  is  done  may  be  safe 
‘  and  valid.*  Out  of  the  seven  letters,  we  have  cited  from  four; 
of  the  remaining  three,  in  which  we  cannot  find  any  thing  bearing 
upon  the  point,  one  is  addressed  to  Polycarp,  and  a  second  to  the 
Roman  church,  in  which  there  is  a  total  silence  relating  to  any 
bishop  presiding  in  that  church.  These  passages,  however,  which 
we  have  cited,  seem  pretty  distinctly  to  intimate,  that  there  was 
only  one  congregjition  of  believers  m  the  several  places  to  which 
he  addresses  his  letters ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  bishop  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  them  was  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  pastor,  in  no 
respect,  that  appears,  different  from  a  piistor  among  ourselves, 
except  that  he  had  under  him  a  subordinate  band  of  elders  or 
presbyters,  who,  probably  (for  we  have  not  met  with  any  evn- 
dence  to  determine  tlic  matter  decidedly),  co-openited  with  the 
pastor  or  bish^  in  the  work  of  instruction,  and  other  church  en¬ 
gagements.  That  the  deacons  contemplated  by  Ignatius,  were 
pei^ons  engjiged  in  the  distribution  of  the  charities  of  the  cliurch, 
or  ill  tlie  ordering  of  the  materials  for  the  Kucluurist  and  the 
Agapa^,  and  similar  matters,  and  did  not  Uike  part  in  what  we 
coininonly  call  ministerial  work,  appears  from  the  epistle  to  the 
Trallians,  §.  2.  ‘  The  deacons,  also,  as  being  deacons 

[Siaicdvoiicy  ministers]  of  the  mysteries  of  Jesus  Christ,  ought  by 
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*  all  means  to  please  all :  for  they  are  not  (merely)  ministers 
‘  (ScoKovoO  of  meats  and  drinks,  but  servants  [iWijp^rai]  of  the 

*  church  of  God.  It  behoves  them,  therefore,  to  avoid  offences 

*  as  fire.* 

The  reader  will  therefore  observe  these  three  particulars :  first, 
that  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  do  not  show  that  the  orders  of  the 
bishop  were  essentiiilly  different  from  those  of  the  presbyters, 
though  their  offices  were  somewhat  different ;  secondly,  that  the 
bishops,  of  whom  so  much  is  said,  were  not  diocesan  bisliops,  but 
the  pastors  of  separate  congregations ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  dea¬ 
cons  were  not,  ex  officio,  preachers.  The  epistles  of  Ignatius  do 
not,  therefore,  prove  the  agreement  of  the  church  of  England 
with  the  church  of  that  time,  in  these  particulars. 

The  next  reference  is  to  Justin  Martyr;  and  a  citation  is  made 
from  that  author,  which  our  readers  will  most  probably  think  ex¬ 
tremely  irrelevant,  even  after  they  have  attended  to  Mr,  B.’s  com¬ 
ment.  We  shall  adduce  both  citation  and  comment,  merely  to 
give  a  fair  exhibition  of  Mr,  B.’s  argument.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
very  interesting  account,  which  J ustin  lays  before  the  Emperor, 
of  the  rites  of  Christian  worship. 

‘  On  the  day  called  Sunday,*  says  he,  ‘  there  is  an  assembly  in  one 
place  of  all  who  are  in  town  and  country.  And  the  records  of  the 
apostles,  or  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  are  read  as  long  as  time 
serves.  When  the  reader  has  made  an  end,  the  president  prays  and 
gives  thanks  with  all  his  might.  And  the  distribution  and  reception 
of  the  elements  is  proceeded  with  to  each  individually  ;  and  they  are 
communicated  by  the  hands  of  the  Deacons  to  those  who  are  absent.** 
(Apol.  I.  §.  67.  p.  113.)  Here,  it  is  to  be  observed,  express  mention  is 
made  of  the  president  and  the  deacons,  and  of  none  other ;  the  former 
term  studiously  used,  it  should  seem,  for  it  occurs  twice.  Now  that 
which  recommended  it,  I  conceive,  was  this  ;  that  it  is  a  term  of 
general  impfirt,  and  would  serve  for  bishop  or  priest,  as  it  might  l)e. 
For  in  one  of  the  apostolical  constitutions,  as  they  are  called,  it  is  pro¬ 
vided,  with  reference  to  the  eucharist,  that  the  deacon  is  not  to  make 
the  oblation,  “  but  the  bishop  or  priest  making  it,  he  is  to  give  it  to 
the  people,  not  as  a  priest,  but  as  a  servant  of  the  priest.**  (Apost. 
Const,  viii,  28.)  And  in  another,  which  relates  to  baptism,  it  is  said, 
“  The  bishop  is  to  bless  the  water  and  the  oil  Qsic !]  ;  or  if  he  be  not 
present,  the  priest,  the  deacon  standing  by ;  but  when  the  bishop  is 

? resent,  then  both  priest  and  deacon  are  to  stand  by.’*  (Ibid.  viii.  29.) 
t  was  in  contem])lation,  therefore,  of  either  case,  the  presence  or  the 
al>sence  of  the  bishop,  that  the  expression  president  (o  flrPOKfrw;)  was 
adopted,  which  would  serve  whichever  of  the  two  might  actually  offi¬ 
ciate  in  the  celebration  of  the  rite ;  and  the  deliberate  choice  of  such  an 
expression,  favours  that  distinction  in  the  orders  which  so  much  other 
evidence  tends  to  establish.  I  have  not  scrupled  to  cjdl  in  the  help 
of  the  Constitutions,  in  illustration  of  Justin.  For  though  the  date  of 
that  compilation  is  doubtful,  and  though  some  of  the  precepts  it  con- 
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tains  are  obriouBly  as  late  as  Constantine,  yet  many  again  bear  internal 
evidence  of  a  much  more  ancient  origin,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a 
storehouse  of  minute  information  on  the  early  practices  of  the  church, 
not  lightly  to  be  passed  by/  pp.  28 — 31. 

It  might  seem  obvious  enough  to  some,  that  the  reason  why 
Justin  used  6  npoifrrwgf  and  not  6  t7r((T»co7roc,  or  irptcrfiiWepoc,  or 
SiaKovoc,  might  very  probably  have  been  his  willingness  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  in  a  manner  w’hich  the  Emperor  could  understand. 
\Vith  reference  to  the  use  made  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  in 
the  argument,  and  the  reason  alleged  for  its  being  done,  we  can 
only  express  our  wonder. 

he  last  two  witnesses  produced  by  Mr.  B.  are  Irenseus  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria ;  the  one  being  assigned  to  the  close  of 
the  first  century,  and  the  other  contemporary  but  rather  younger, 
entering  into  the  third  century.  Before,  however,  we  attend  to 
the  evidence  they  give,  let  us  first  consider  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  given. 

We  think  that  it  appears,  from  the  previous  discussion,  that  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing,  oven  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  for  a  church  to  be  managed  by  an  officer  named  a 
bishop,  with  elders  (also  sometimes  called  bishops,  as  every  body 
acknowledges)  and  deacons  under  him.  The  limits  of  their  re¬ 
spective  functions,  supposing  they  were  so  clearly  defined  as  some 
have  been  prone  to  imagine,  do  not,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
appear  assignable  from  the  documents  which  have  been  spared  to 
us ;  for,  of  course,  we  disallow  altogether  of  any  attempt  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  names  of  offices,  used  in  the  first  or  even  second  cen¬ 
tury,  by  the  signification  which  we  very  well  know  they  came 
afterwards  to  bear;  a  course  which,  nevertheless,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  Mr.  Blunt  has  thought  proper  to  adopt.  Such  an  attempt 
proceeds  upon  the  supposition,  that  things  remained  unaltered  in 
the  church  from  its  very  first  formation  ;  a  supposition,  one  might 
suppose,  too  palpably  contradicted  by  facts  to  require  any  furtlier 
examination.  It  may,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
some  of  our  readers,  that  this  flagrant  absurdity,  for  other  we  can¬ 
not  name  it,  is  habitually  committed  by  w’riters  of  a  certain  school, 
not  inactive  in  the  present  day,  who  not  only  interpret  the 
WTiters  of  the  first  two  centuries  by  those  of  even  the  fourth,  but 
also  require  that  the  discipline  and  practices  of  the  church  in  the 
fourth  century  shall  be  regarded  as  of  apostolical  authority,  bind¬ 
ing  upon  tlie  church  now.  In  proof  of  our  assertion,  which  some 
might  feel  disposed  to  think  exaggerated,  we  invite  our  readers 
to  tlic  perusal  of  the  Oxford  “  Tracts  for  the  times.” 

If,  however,  we  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  church,  w’e 
think  it  will  be  apparent,  that  the  form  which  it  exhibited,  even 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  century,  but  still  more  clearly  in 
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subsequent  years,  was  the  natural  result  of  the  operation  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  facts,  upon  what  was  originally  a  system  of  a  much 
more  simple  and  inartificial  character.  We  liad  designed  attempt¬ 
ing  a  sketch  of  some  of  these  circumsUinces,  but  we  fear  tliat  the 
article  would  be  extended  beyond  due  length.  We  will,  there¬ 
fore  be  content  to  refer,  merely,  to  the  general  illiteracy  of  the 
Christians,  for  the  most  part  of  the  lower  orders,  and  the  advan¬ 
tage  thus  given  to  their  teachers,  who  were  necessarily  men  of 
more  information;  the  little  knowledge  and  limited  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures  (which  were  in  manuscript)  leading  to  the 
same  result;  the  piety  and  self-devotion  manifested  by  the 
teachers,  infusing  sentiments  of  veneration  which  would  be  very 
likely  (as  we  know  it  did)  to  exceed  proper  bounds ;  the  fluctu¬ 
ating  state  of  the  laity  (as  they  very  soon  came  to  be  called), 
arising  from  the  uncertain  storms  of  persecution,^  while  the 
teachers,  though  exposed  most  of  all  to  their  fury,  would  gene¬ 
rally  be  permanent ;  the  natural  progress  of  the  religion,  in  which 
one  church  would  be  the  parent  of  others  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  would  be  likely  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  leader 
of  that  church  from  which  they  themselves  had  sprung,  as  haj)- 
pens,  we  might  remark,  in  the  present  day  among  dissenting 
churches  in  the  towns  and  their  country  colonies ;  the  deference 
due,  and  paid  to  the  probably  superior  character  and  talents  of  this 
leader,  by  other  teachers ;  the  influence  of  the  superior  wealth  of 
metropolitan  churches,  especially  when  backed  by  the  high  dis¬ 
tinction  of  their  apostolical  origin ;  by  and  by  the  influence  of  the 
councils  of  clergy,  which  very  soon  became  common,  in  consolida¬ 
ting  this  precedency  into  formal  authority.  Is  it  at  all  unnatural 
to  presume,  that  these  circumstances,  with  others  which  probably 
will  occur  to  the  reader,  which  the  clergy  would  not  be  backward 
to  improve — not  merely  from  a  worldly-minded  lust  of  power, 
but  even  from  a  conscientious  desire  to  do  good,  in  many  cases — 
would  speedily  develope  the  nucleus  of  a  simple  bishop,  such  as 
we  have  supposed,  into  first  a  diocesan  bishop,  and  then  into  a 
primate  ?  llut  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  bishop^  who 
afterwards,  and  in  some  cases  very  speedily,  extended  his  autho¬ 
rity  over  a  district,  was  originally  vested  with  any  right  to  this 
authority,  or  with  an  authority  which  was  designed  to  become 
thus  extended ;  neither  do  we  think  it  reasonable  to  infer,  that  a 
form  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  resulting  from  circumstances  such 
as  we  have  hinted  at,  is  always  binding  even  in  cases  where  such 
circumstances  no  longer  exist.  The  unflinching  partizan  may 
advocate  such  an  hypothesis,  but  the  candid  impartial  inquirer  will 
reject  it,  as  unsatisfactory  and  groundless. 

But  we  are  wandering  a  little  from,  our  subject:  we  grant, 
then,  most  unhesitatingly,  that  if  there  had  been  more  abundant 
documents  left  to  us  to  illustrate  the  state  of  the  church  in  the 
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latter  part  of  the  second  century,  we  should  have  seen  that  dio¬ 
cesan  and  metropolitan  episcopacy  was  rapidly  becoming,  if  it  had 
not  already  become,  the  most  prevalent  discipline.  The  docu¬ 
ments,  however,  which  remain  are  very  slender ;  yet  it  may  be 
conceded  tliat  they  do  infer  as  much.  We  shall  therefore  only 
cite  one  of  Mr.  Blunt’s  testimonies,  one  from  Irenaeus.  Mr.  B. 
writes  thus : — 

•  But  in  irenaus,  which  is  our  authority  after  these,  two  ])as8a‘jes 
are  found,  almost,  if  not  altogether,  as  decisive  of  the  question  of 
episcopacy  as  the  letters  of  Ignatius  themselves.  In  one  of  these  he 
tells  us  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  produce  the  succession  of  bishops  in 
all  the  churches ;  that  he  will,  therefore,  coniine  himself  to  the  great¬ 
est,  the  most  ancient,  and  universally  known,  the  church  founded  by 
the  most  glorious  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  that  of  Rome.  He  then 
j>roct*eds  to  say,  that  ‘  the  blessed  apostles  having  established  and  built 
this  church,  placed  the  ministry  of  its  bishopric  in  the  hands  of  Linus; 
of  which  Linus  Paul  makes  mention  in  his  ej)istles  to  Timotliy. 
Anacletus  succeeded  him.  Clemens  is  appointed  to  the  bishopric  the 
third  from  the  a])ostles  ;  he  had  seen  the  blessed  apostles,  and  conversed 
with  them,  and  heard  with  his  own  ears  their  preaching,  and  observed 
their  traditions.  Nor  he  only,  for  still  many  survived  who  had  been 
taught  of  the  a])ostles,  Euarestus  followed  Clejtaent ;  Alexander, 
Euarestus.  Then  came  Xystus,  the  sixth  from  the  apostles.  After 
him  Telesphorus,  who  nobly  endured  martyrdom.  Then  Hyginus, 
then  Pius,  then  Anicetus.  Soter  came  after  Anicetus ;  and  Eleii- 
therus,'  it  is  added,  ‘  now  holds  the  bishopric,  the  twelfth  from  the 
ajwstles.  In  this  order,  and  in  this  succession,  hath  the  tradition  of 
the  ajK)stles  in  the  church,  and  the  preaching  of  the  truth,  descended 
unto  us.’  Iren.  iii.  3,  2,  3.  Surely  we  have  liere  very  strong  evidence 
of  an  episcopal  rank  as  distant  from  that  of  presbyters,  though  the 
distinction  is  not  drawn  in  so  many  words.  For  it  seems  that  there 
had  Ikhmi  but  tme  bishop  of  Rome  at  one  time,  from  tlie  very  first, 
down  to  the  agi*  of  Irenaeus  himself.  Yet  Rome  contained  great  num¬ 
bers  of  converts;  it  wius,  "in  fiict,  the  chief  church  of  all,  and  must 
therefore  have  had  many  presbyters,  though  one  bishop  suthced  to  pre¬ 
side  over  the  whole  IkhIv.  I  say,  the  converts  must  have  far  exceeded 
one  congregation.'  St.  Paul  had  already  told  us  of  a  church  in  the 
house  of  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  in  a  manner  which  would  lead  us  to 
KupjH)se  that  there  were  then  other  such  churches,  (Rom.  xvi.  j). 
Tacitus  speaks  of  the  Christians  in  the  capital,  in  Nero’s  time,  as  a 
*  vast  multitude  *  (Annal.  xv.  44.)  And  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  that  is,  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  later  than  the  period  we 
are  uj)on,  we  know,  from  Kusebins,  that  there  were  seven  deacons, 
fortv.six  presbyters,  and  still  only  one  bishop.*  (Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  43.) 
pp.'ai— 34. 


Tlie  only  point  to  which  we  wish  to  advert,  in  the  passage  just 
cited,  respects  the  apostolical  origin  claimed  by  Irenaeus  on  behalf 
of  the  bishops  of  the  Roman  church.  In  the  first  place  it  appears 
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that  in  this  very  passage  Irenaeus  asserts  what  we  can,  from 
the  Scripture  itself,  prove  to  he  falsc^  viz.  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  wiis  ‘founded  by  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.’  The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  by  Paul  makes  it  most  positively  certain 
that  the  church  was  founded  before  Paul  had  been  there,  and  that 
it  already  had  various  orders  in  it—exhortors,  teachers,  prophets, 
rulers,  deacons,  visitors  of  the  sick,  almoners — when  the  apostle 
wrote.  The  same  epistle  makes  it  all  but  certain  that  Peter  had 
never  been  there.  To  say  that  ‘founded  by  Peter  and  Paul' 
means  that  they  together  made  a  new*  constitution  for  the  church, 
is  a  mere  fiction,  to  save  the  credit  of  Irenieus,  and  is  inconsistent 
with  Paul’s  practice  not  to  stretch  himself  into  other  men’s  la¬ 
bours.  Next  we  remark  that  there  are,  as  we  think,  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  belonging  to  the  traditions  of  the  infancy  of  that 
church  which  merit  attention,  as  tending  in  no  small  degree  to  in¬ 
validate  their  authority  altogether.  It  hits  been  said  that  Tradi- 
tJon  is  so  notorious  a  liar,  that  her  testimony  ought  never  to  be 
taken,  except  when  confirmed  by  some  witness  of  really  competent 
authority.  Irenaeus,  we  see,  asserts  that  Peter  and  Paul  were  the 
establishers  and  builders  of  this  church.  Tertullian,  who  is  thought 
by  many  to  have  had  some  connexion  with  it,  some  deeming  that 
he  was  one  of  its  presbyters,  and  who  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
great  acquirement  tells  us,  in  his  book  l)e  Praescript.  adv.  Haeres. 
(cap.  36),  that  John  likewise  had  been  at  Rome,  where  he  had 
been  thrown  into  boiling  oil  without  sustaining  any  injury.  Now 
this  is  a  circumstance  which  Irenaeus  would  not  have  failed  to 
mention,  had  he  been  aware  of  it,  or  had  he  believed  it.  If  it 
was  a  fact,  but  Irenaeus  did  not  know  it,  then  Irenaeus  is  not  an 
authority  whose  statements  concerning  the  Roman  church  can  be 
admitted  as  decisive.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Tertullian  ^iis  mis¬ 
taken,  what  reason  have  we  to  suppose  that  Irenaeus  was  so  much 
better  informed  as  to  be  secure  from  error  ?  They  are  just  con¬ 
temporary  witnesses,  and  Tertullian  seems  quite  as  likely  to  be 
in  the  right  as  Irenaeus.  But  this  is  not  all.  Tertullian,  in  the 
thirty-second  chapter  of  the  same  treatise,  asserts  that  Clement 
was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  and  that  he  was  ordained  by  Peter. 
Whereas  Irenaeus  says,  that  Linus  was  the  first,  being  succeeded 
by  Anacletus,  but  that  Clement  was  the  third.  Here,  again,  is  a 
diversity  in  the  facts  recorded,  seeming  to  indicate,  as  w  ell  as  the 
one  before  mentioned,  that  the  history  of  the  infancy  of  the  church 
in  question  is  involved  in  uncertainty,  and  that  therefore  the  yacf 
of  the  apostolical  succession  of  bishops  and  clergy,  so  exclusively 
claimed  by  the  churches  of  papal  Rome  and  England,  is  likewise 
involved  in  uncertainty.  It  is,  moreover,  a  noticeable  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  larger,  and  as  we  are  disposed  to  think  earlier, 
edition  of  Ignatius’  epistles  mentions  some  of  these  names,  but 
without  any  reference  to  the  exalted  dignity  with  w  hich,  in  Ig- 
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nadus*  eyes,  they  would  have  been  invested,  if  they  liad  been 
bishops  of  the  church  of  Rome.  ‘  What  are  deacons,*  he  says, 
wridng  to  the  Trallians  (§7),  ‘  but  imitators  of  the  angelic  powers, 

*  waiting  upon  the  bishop,  [as  the  angels  upon  Christ,]  in  a  pure 

*  and  irreproachable  ministry,  as  the  holy  Stephen  upon  the 
‘  blessed  James,  and  Timothy  and  Linus  upon  Paul,  and  Anen- 
‘  cletus  (or  Anacletus)  and  Clement  upon  Peter?’  It  may  be  fur¬ 
ther  remarked,  that  Ignatius,  in  his  address  to  the  Roman  church, 
makes  no  mention  of  any  bishop  presiding  there — an  opportunity 
of  doing  reverence  to  episcopal  authority  which  he  could  not 
have  resisted,  had  it  really  presented  itself ;  nor,  again,  in  Cle¬ 
ment’s  letter  to  the  Corintnians,  is  there  any  reference  to  the  fact 
of  his  episcopate.  We  grant  that  this  would  not  be  decisive 
against  stronger  evidence ;  but  we  think  it  is  quite  enough  to 
outweigh  the  slender  authority  of  a  tradition  so  vague  and  in¬ 
consistent  as  this  of  the  Roman  church,  which  we  have  been  at¬ 
tending  to ;  and  the  bishops  of  Rome,  we  know,  were  not  so  late 
as  the  time  of  Irenseus  in  greedily  grasping  at  every  thing  that 
would  promote  their  ambitious  love  of  power  and  preeminence ; 
it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  seized  with  avidity 
upon  any,  the  slightest  grounds,  to  assert  their  dignity  as  succeed¬ 
ing  in  the  apostolical  chair.  It  is  very  probable  that  these  per¬ 
sons,  mentioned  by  Irenseus  as  the  first  bishops  of  Rome,  being 
prominent  characters  as  teachers  in  the  church  at  that  place,  were 
raised  to  the  episcopal  throne  in  the  regular  succession  de¬ 
scribed,  posthummsly ;  but  the  voices  of  the  electors  being  di¬ 
vided,  the  list  has  therefore  come  down  with  the  variations  that 
we  have  seen. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sermon  Mr.  Blunt  adds: 

'  Such  is  the  testimony  which  the  fathers  of  the  first  two  centuries 
down  to  Clemens  Alexandrinns  inclusive,  bear  to  a  primitive  episcopal 
church ;  and,  though  succinctly  stated,  and  not  accompanied  by  all  the 
comment  I  might  have  added,  does,  1  think,  comprise  nearly  all  that 
can  Ih*  gathered  from  the  ecclesiastical  records  within  that  period  which 
have  reached  our  times.’  p.  40. 

We  have  attempted  to  set  forth  ^Ir.  Blunt’s  arguments  in  as 
fair  a  light  as  possible,  leaving  him  generally  to  speak  at  length 
for  himself.  Our  notice  of  the  remaining  sermons  must  be  briefer, 
and  our  quotations  less  frequent  or  extended. - 

In  stating  the  object  of  the  second,  we  shall  do  best  to  quote 
his  own  summary  given  at  the  close,  and  then  consider  the  parti¬ 
culars. 


'  Thus,  then,  it  se.'ms,  that  there  were  metropolitans  in  the  primitive 
church,  whose  superintendence  ^^'a8  general ;  that  there  wius  a  succession 
of  ministers,  not  self-appointed,  but  duly  ordained  by  their  ecclesias- 
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tical  superiors,  who  themselves  derived  from  the  apostles ;  that  these 
same  ecclesiastical  superiors  were  charged  with  preserving  the  integrity 
of  ^Scripture,  with  administering  the  aims  of  the  church,  with  excom. 
municating  those  who  would  not  stand  by  the  church's  confession,  and 
receiving  them  again  on  their  coming  to  a  Iwtter  mind ;  for  that  there 
was  a  uniformity  of  faith  ;  a  uniformity  secured  by  confessions ;  con¬ 
fessions  obviously  framed  to  exclude  heresies,  for  such  are  glanced  at 
in  the  symbol  I  have  produced ;  and  that  those  confessions  were  in¬ 
variably  exacted  at  the  admission  of  the  parties  to  church-membership, 
by  the  functionaries  who  administered  the  rite/  pp.  87,  88. 

We  shall  pass  by  the  view  wliich  it  is  attempted  to  gain  of 
these  facts  from  the  ground  supplied  us  by  Scripture,  being  per¬ 
suaded  that  Mr.  Blunt  himself  cannot  lay  any  great  stress  on  this 
part  of  his  argument :  we  shall  therefore  go  on  in  his  company 
‘  to  observe  how  the  ark  of  our  church  rode  in  the  times  which 
‘  follow.*  The  first  quotation  is  from  Clemens  Homan  us  (cap.  40, 
41),  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  ‘  the  impression  that 
‘  there  was  among  the  early  fathers  of  the  necessity  of  a  regu- 
‘  larly  constituted  church.*  Clement  says  (we  adopt  Mr.  Blunt *8 
translation), 

‘  Wherefore  having  searched  into  the  depths  of  divine  knowledge, 
we  must  do  all  things  in  order,  whatsoever  the  Lord  hath  commanded 
us  ;  to  wit,  make  our  prayers  and  oblations  at  the  stated  seasons,  and 
not  irregularly  and  by  chance,  but  at  the  times  and  hours  appointed. 
Moreover,  he  hath  determined,  by  his  sovereign  will,  where  and  by 
whom  they  shall  be  offered  up,  that  every  thing  being  done  holily,  and 
according  to  his  good  pleasure,  the  same  may  be  acceptable  unto  him. 
They,  therefore,  who  make  their  offerings  at  the  seasons  appointed,  are 
accepted  and  blessed  ;  for  following,  as  they  do,  the  commands  of  their 
Lord,  they  err  not.  For  his  own  proper  services  are  assigned  to  the 
high  priest ;  and  their  own  proper  place  is  prescribed  to  the  priests ; 
and  their  own  proper  ministrations  are  imposed  on  the  Levites  ;  and  the 
layman  is  bound  by  laic  rules.  Each  of  you,  then,  my  brethren,  give 
thanks  to  God  abiding  in  your  own  order,  in  all  good  conscience ;  not 
overstepping  the  established  line  of  your  own  ministry,  in  all  gravity. 
For  sacrifices  are  not  offered  in  every  place,  neither  those  which  are 
daily,  nor  vows,  nor  sin-offerings,  nor  trespass-offerings  ;  but  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  only ;  neither  in  every  part  of  Jerusalem,  but  before  the  temple, 
at  the  altar,  having  been  first  examined  by  the  high-priest  and  the  mi¬ 
nisters  aforesaid.’  pp.  49,  .00. 

At  first  sight,  this  reference  to  the  high  priest,  priests,  and  Le¬ 
vites,  might  seem  to  have  been  made  with  an  eye  to  bishop, 
priests,  and  deacons.  But,  on  closer  examination,  it  will  be  found 
that  it  is  only  one  out  of  many  illustrations  of  the  propriety  of 
order ;  and,  in  the  36th  and  42d  chapters,  it  is  explicitly  stated, 
that. Jesus  Christ  is  the  High  Priest  of  the  Christian  economy. 
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Indeed  Mr.  Blunt  does  not  seem  to  consider  it  in  any  other  light; 
for  he  only  cites  it  as  ‘  pleading  strongly  for  the  general  question 
«  of  an  establishment,  a  hierarchy,  discipline,  ordinances,  under 
*  the  Gospel.’  But  Mr.  Blunt  seems  to  think  that  there  can  be 
no  discipline,  nor  order,  without  the  three  distinct  orders  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 

lie  next  (juotes  from  Ignatius’  epistle  to  Polycarp,  directions 
‘  given  by  him,’  Mr.  Blunt  thinks,  ‘as  Polycarp’s  superior,’  ‘to 
‘  summon  a  council  at  Smyrna,  of  which  Polycarp  himself  w’as  to 
‘  be  president,  with  a  view  of  filling  up  the  see  ot  Antioch.’  Let 
us,  however,  listen  to  the  evidence. 

‘  It  is  for  you,  most  blessed  Polycarp/  so  he  writes,  ‘  to  assemble  a 
most  reverend  council,  and  to  ordain  (;^E/gorov^<rai)  one  whom  you  hold 
rijjht  dear,  and  who  will  be  zealous,  so  tliat  it  may  deserve  to  be  said 
of  him,  that  he  is  running  the  race  of  God  ;  him  to  charge  with  the 
honour  of  proceeding  to  Syria,  that  he  may  set  forth  your  unwearied 
desire  for  the  glory  of  Christ/  Then  follow  more  minute  directions 
for  the  gathering  of  tliis  council.  ‘  Since  I  have  not  been  able,*  says 
he,  ‘  to  write  to  all  the  churches,  by  reason  of  having  to  sail  on  the  sudden 
from  Troas  to  Neapolis,  such  being  God’s  pleasure,  you  will  write  to 
the  neighbouring  churches,  for  you  are  in  the  councils  of  God,  that 
they  may  concur  in  this  same  object.*  Ignatius  then  adds  certain  sa¬ 
lutations,  and  this  among  the  rest :  '  I  salute  him  who  shall  be  ac¬ 
counted  worthy  of  procei'ding  to  Syria.  Grace  will  be  with  him  in 
every  thing,  and  with  Polycarp  who  sends  him.*  Ep.  ad.  Polycarp,  §  7, 
H. — pp.  64, 65. 

A  stubborn  fact — if  it  be  one.  For  there  are  some  other  pas¬ 
sages  in  Ignatius  which  Mr.  Blunt  has  not  referred  to,  but  wnich 
seem  to  tlirow  a  very  different  light  over  the  whole  affair.  In 
the  epistle  to  the  church  at  Smyrna,  of  which  Polyairp  was 
the  bishop,  occur  the  following  words:  ‘Your  prayer  has 
come  upon  the  church  at  Antioch  in  Syria;*  [the  larger  edition 
adds,  ‘and  it  is  in  peace,’  which  explains  the  meaning];  then  pre¬ 
sently  ;  ‘  In  order  that  your  work  may  become  complete,  both  on 
‘  earth  and  in  heaven,  it  is  meet  for  Uie  honour  of  God  that  your 
^church  [compare  this  with  the  holy  or  most  reverend  council  men- . 
tioned  in  tlie  epistle  to  Polycarp]  should  appoint  [vaf/oorovSaai,  the 
same  word  as  that  which  in  the  epistle  to  Polycarp  Mr.  Blunt  trans¬ 
lates  *  ordains*]  a  God-ambassiiaor  [0fo7r/o£<Tj3ur»jv,  i.  e.  as  we  sup¬ 
pose,  a  messenger  for  religious  purposes],  in  order  that,  getting  as 
‘far  as  Syria,  he  may  rejoice  with  tnem,  because  they  enjoy  peace, 
‘and  have  recovered  their  proper  size  [i.  e.  numbers],  and  because 
‘  the  little  body  which  belongs  to  them  [to  tScov  (rw/narcTov]  has 
‘  been  restored  to  a  sound  condition.  It  appeared  therefore  to  me 
‘  a  proper  thing  tliiit  you  should  send  [that  such  is  tlie  sense, 
appears  from  what  has  preceded,  as  also  from  the  larger  edition] 
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*  some  one  of  your  body  with  a  letter,  that  he  may  join  in  cele- 
‘  brating  the  trani]uillity  granted  to  them  by  the  will  of  God,  and 
‘  because  by  your  prayer  they  were  gaining  [or,  according  to  the 
more  probable  version  in  the  larger,  ‘  I  have  gained]  a  haven  [of 
‘  rest].’  §  1 1. 

Again,  in  the  letter  to  the  Philadelphians :  ‘  Since,  agreeably 
‘  to  your  prayer,  and  the  bowels  which  ye  have  in  Christ  Jesus, 

*  tidings  nave  been  brought  to  me  that  the  church  at  Antioch  in 
‘  Syria  is  in  peace ;  it  is  meet  for  you,  as  a  church  of  God^  to  ap^ 

*  point  [)^£(porovri<Tat,  again]  a  deacon  to  go  on  an  embassy  of  God 
‘  to  that  place,  to  rejoice  with  them,  being  come  together,  and 
‘  glorify  tlie  Name.  Blessed  in  Christ  Jesus  is  he  who  shall  be 
‘  deemed  wortliy  of  such  a  ministration  [Smicoeiac],  and  you  will 
‘  be  glorified.  If  you  are  disposed  it  is  in  your  power  (to  do  so), 

‘  for  the  name  of  Ciod ;  and  also  the  nearest  churches  [to  you?] 

*  have  sent  some  bishops  [tn-nricdTrouc],  some  elders,  and  deacons.’ 

§  10. 

This  last  clause  will  alone  suffice  to  show  that  Ignatius  had  not 
a  thought  of  Polycarp’s  ordaining  his  own  successor  at  Antioch. 
Indeed,  the  words  w'hich  follow  the  very  passage  which  Mr.  Blunt 
has  himself  cited  would  serve  to  prove  how  much  he  has  mistaken 
the  sense ;  after  the  words  which  he  has  cited,  ‘  you  will  write  to 

*  the  neighbouring  churches  that  they  may  concur  in  this  same 
‘  object,’  [or,  as  we  should  have  translated  it,  ‘  that  they  may  also 
‘  do  the  same  thing,*  tig  to  koX  avTovg  to  qvto  Troefjo-at],  follows 
this;  *that  those  who  can  may  send  messengers,  and  others, 
‘  letters  by  the  hands  of  those  who  are  sent  by  you.’  So  much 
for  this  most  reverend  council  to  be  gathered  at  Smyrna! 

Mr.  Blunt  thinks  that  he  discovers  in  the  style  adopted  by 
Ignatius,  in  writing  to  various  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  the  air  of 
one  who  has  a  right  and  title* so  to  do;  from  which  he  gathers  that 
be  was  a  primate.  For  ourselves,  we  can  perceive  nothing  in  the 
tone  of  his  letters  to  Polycarp  and  the  churches,  more  than  what 
an  old  man,  who  was,  and  had  (it  is  thought)  long  been,  bishop 
in  the  metropolitan  city  of  Antioch,  and  was  now  on  his  road  to 
martyrdom,  would  naturally  assume. 

Mr.  Blunt  further  states,  that  in  one  of  his  epistles,  Ignatius 
styles  himself  ‘the  bishop  of  Syria.*  On  reading  the  passage  re¬ 
ferred  to,  (Ep.  ad.  Roman.  §.  3.),  we  observe,  tliat  the  point  to 
which  he  is  immediately  adverting,  is  the  circumstance  that  he 
should  have  been  brought  by  the  providence  of  God  from  so  great 
adisUince.  ‘  Grant  me  nothing  more,*  he  says,  ‘than  that  I  may 
‘  be  offered  up  to  God  whilst  an  altar  is  yet  reiidy ;  in  order  that, 

*  forming  a  choir  in  love,  you  may  sing  to  the  rather  in  Christ 
‘  Jesus,  because  God  has  thought  tov  tnltTKoirov  Supfac  worthy  to 
‘  be  found  in  the  west,  having  fetched  him  from  the  east.  It  is 
‘  good  to  SBT  from  the  world  to  God,  that  I  may  rise  into  him,* 
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The  context  and  the  Greek,  we  think,  clearly  justify  us  in  tiikiiijr 
the  word«  we  have  left  untranslated,  in  the  sense  of  ‘  the  Syrian 
*  bishop,*  i.  e.  ‘  him  who  is  one  of  the  bishops  of  Syria.’  But  even 
if  the  translation  ‘  the  bishop  of  Syria  *  be  admitted,  we  hardly 
think  that  Mr.  Blunt  can  safely  build  an  argument  upon  the  ex¬ 
pression.  If  ever  the  title  Bishop  of  Syria  had  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  the  rij^ht  of  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  it  is  incredible  that 
it  should  have  been  dropped.  But  that  Ignatius,  who,  (as  Ivds 
been  justly  said  by  Dr.  Campbell),  ])reaches  the  bishop’s  right, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  should  give  himself  a  tine  title,  is 
nothing  extraordinary.  In  reference  to  this  question,  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  charge  under  Ignatius*  care,  we  have  observed,  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  all  his  letters,  he  either  requests  or  gives  tlainks 
for  the  favour  of  the  pniyers  of  those  whom  he  is  addressing,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  that  he  has  left  behind  him.  These,  in  four 
of  the  epistles,  are  described  ‘as  the  church  which  is  in  Syria,* 
and  this  might  seem  to  confirm  but  Mr.  Blunt’s  hypothesis ;  but, 
in  the  other  three,  he  expresses  himself  more  accumtely,  and  says, 
‘the  church  which  is  at  Antioch,*  (ad  Philad.  §.  10,  ad  ISinyrn. 
§.  11,  ad  Polyc.  §.  7.) ;  and  even  in  one  of  the  first  four  (ad 
Ephes.  §.  $il.)  the  larger  copy  has  ‘the  church  of  the  Antiochians 
‘  which  is  in  Syria.*  Now  it  is  reasonable  to  interpret  the  less 
definite  expression  by  the  one  which  is  more  clear  and  distinct, 
and  to  suppose,  that  in  all  the  Ctases,  (supposing  the  proper  read¬ 
ing  to  have  come  down  to  us,  which,  however,  may  be  suspected 
of  having  been  tampered  with),  he  means  ‘  the  church  at  Antioch 
111  JSvruu 

The  references  made  in  pp.  57,  58,  to  the  fragments  of  JSerapion 
and  Dionysius,  which  bear  date  at  the  latter  half  of  the  secoiul 
century,  will  not  be  of  much  consequence,  after  our  having  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  rise  was  very  early,  both  of  diocesan  and  metro- 
)>olitan  episcopacy. 

Mr.  Blunt  finds  the  lioundaries  of  dioceses  mentioned  in  Igna¬ 
tius’  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (^.  3.)  ot  tTrltTKOiroi  ot  Kara  ra 
wipara  words  which  do  not  occur  at  all  in  the  larger, 

and,  as  we  incline  to  think,  more  ancient  copy ;  and  which,  more¬ 
over,  may  be  just  as  fairly  translated  ‘  appointed  in  the  utmost 
‘  lioiinds  of  the  earth,*  as  we  observe  other  translators  have  ren¬ 
dered  them ;  hut  the  whole  sentence  is  apparently  corrupt  and 
sciircely  intelligible.  He  further  discovers  a  reference  to  the 
limits  of  Ignatius*  province^  in  the  ejiistle  to  the  Homans,  (§.  9), 
Kol  yap  at  y.i)  irpomiKovaal  /not  ry  rij  Kara  trapKa,  Kara  ttoXiv 

fit  TTpo/ryayov,  which  he  renders,  ‘  the  churches  which  do  not  bc- 
‘  long  to  me,  have  assisted  in  forwarding  me,  city  by  city.*  In 
this  version,  the  words  rn  oSwt  or  ry  oS'p  ry  Kara  frapKOf  as  is  also 
read,  are  tnnitted  altogether ;  if  he  had  translated  them,  he  must 
have  rendered  them  ‘  in  my  journey,’  or  ‘in  my  journey  accord- 
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insf  to  the  flesli.’  We  doubt  whether  it  would  be  quite  iiatund  to 
express  this  sense  in  Greek,  without  prefixiiijr  the  preposition  iv. 
But,  besides  this,  the  words  which  immediutely  precede  seem  to 
lead  to  a  wholly  different  meaning.  The  whole  passage  most 
probably  means  this,  ‘  My  spirit  salutes  you,  and  the  love 
‘of  the  churches  which  received  me  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
‘  Christ,  notas  one  whose  route  lay  their  way  (ov\  TraooStuovrn) ; 

‘  for  even  those  who  did  not  belong  to  my  route  [perhaps,  lite¬ 
rally,  ‘  belonged  to  me  in  point  of  my  route  *]  [according  to  the 
‘flesh]  assisted  in  forwarding  me  city  by  city:*  i.  e.  ‘  I  wjis  not 
‘  regarded  as  a  mere  traveller  pjissing  by  ;  in  which  case  none 
‘  but  those  who  lay  in  my  route  would  have  helped  me  on 
‘  in  my  journey ;  but  the  churches  in  those  regions  generally  re- 
‘  garded  me  [in  a  spiritual  light]  as  one  who  bare  the  name  of 
‘  Jesus  Christ;  and  therefore,  though  out  of  my  track,  [accord- 
‘  ing  to  the  flesh,]  testified  their  synijiathy,  by  severally  coming 
‘  down  and  joining  those  who  lay  in  iny  way,  in  conducting  me 
‘  onwards/  We  shall  next  quote  Mr.  Blunt’s  own  words. 

‘  We  have  next  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  these  rulers  of  the 
church  exercised  their  authority,  and  the  pnmf  it  affords  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  restrictive.  First,  then,  they  ordained  t(»  the  ministry.  This, 
indeed,  would  follow  from  their  very  constitution  ;  for  unless  they  had 
this  power  they  had  none.  It  may  seem,  therefore,  superfluous  to 
adduce  testimony  to  a  fact  so  obvious.  However,  we  read  in  the 
epistle  of  Clemens  Romanus,  in  the  course  of  his  remonstrance  with 
the  factious  church  of  Corinth,  the  following  remark.  “  Our  ujMDstles 
knew,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  there  would  be  contentions 
touching  the  overseership  (gV/tfxocr^^).  For  which  reason,  they,  having 
certain  foreknowledge,  ordained  the  persons  aforesaid ;  and  further 
made  such  arrangement,  that  when  themselves  should  be  no  more, 
other  approved  men  should  succeed  to  their  ministry.  We  hold  it, 
therefore,  an  unjust  act,  that  these  parties,  ordained  by  them,  or  after¬ 
wards  by  other  men  of  repute,  the  whole  church  approving,  when  they 
have  ministered  blamelessly  to  the  flock  of  Christ  in  all  humility,  in 
peace,  and  not  grudgingly,  and  when  all  bear  witness  to  their  work, 
for  a  long  time,  should  still  be  ejected  from  their  ministry.**  Clement, 
it  seems,  rests  the  iniquity  of  dispossessing  these  men  of  their  ministry, 
not  merely  upon  their  personal  character,  hut  upon  the  validity  of  their 
orders,  w'hich  they  received  through  the  line  of  their  apostles.*  pp. 

fiO-62. 

,  It  would  appear  that  this  is  the  only  passage  in  the  writings 
which  he  takes  into  immediate  consideration,  tliat  Mr.  Blunt  cjin 
adduce,  in  proof  of  the  right  of  ordination  having  then  resided 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  diocesan  bishop.  This  is  a  very 
importiint  circumstance ;  for  according  to  the  maxims  of  the 
Church  of  England,  it  is  the  exclusive  pow’er  of  ordaining  that 
forms  the  great  distinction  between  the  orders  of  a  bishop  and 
those  of  a  priest.  The  scantiness  of  testimony  he  endeavours  to 
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supply  by  the  argument,  that  ‘  if  they  had  not  tlie  power  of  ordi- 
‘  nation,  they  had  none  :*  an  enthymvme  on  which  really  we  hardly 
like  to  venture  an  opinion.  Can  Mr.  Blunt  mean,  that  their  power 
consisted  wholly  in  ordainin|y?  If  not,  ini^ht  they  not  have 
had  other  power,  but  not  this  of  exclusively  ordaining  ?  He  must 
surely  have  some  premises  in  view,  with  which,  not  being  ac¬ 
quainted,  we  will  not  seek  any  further  to  ‘  darken  words  without 
‘  knowledge.’  We  will,  therefore,  now  turn  to  Clemeiit.  We 
are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Blunt  has  represented  Clement’s  meaning 
quite  correctly ;  we  doubt  whether  the  translation  of  IwKTKmrTic 
by  oi^erseership  and  not  episcopate,  and  of  KariaTtjaav  and 
icarn(TTa^tvr«c  by  ordained  (a  word  expressing  a  mixed  mode,  in 
present  usage,  which  cannot  be  proved  to  have  atUiched  to  the 
(»reek  at  that  early  period)  rather  than  appointed,  is  perfeetly 
fair;  nor  can  we  see  why  he  should  have  given  two  different 
senses  to  the  word  fura^v,  in  one  ])lace  giving  it  further,  and  in 
the  other  aferwards,  (its  true  sense  in  both).  We  do  not  feel 
sati>fied,  either,  with  his  referring  Koipn^iLaiv  to  the  apostles,  and 
not  to  the  persons  first  ordained,  as  if  it  were  Koif^in^Coaiv  (ivnu, 
and  translating  iav  trhen,  and  not  if  All  that  is  asserted  by 
Clement  is  this,  that  the  apostles  appointed  to  be  ‘  bishops  and 
deacons,’  the  first  fruits  of  their  ministry,  in  the  several  places 
where  they  preached,  ‘  when  they  had  proved  them  by  the  Spirit,’ 
SoKtftaaavTe^  Tift  irrevpan.  (Bp.  chapter  12) ;  that  to  avoid  con¬ 
tentions,  they  subsequently  made  arrangements,  that  in  case  of 
the  death  of  these  first  officers,  other  men,  of  proved  character 
likewise,  {ii^oKipaopivoi),  should  succeed  to  their  ministry;  and 
histly,  that  certain  ‘  men  of  repute  ’  appointed  others  to  this  minis¬ 
try,  WITH  Till'.  SANCTION  OF  TIIK  (MIDHCH.  NoW  CleiUeUt 
does  not  assert  that  a  bishop  had  ordained  these  men,  whom  the 
Corinthians  had  so  unjustly  deposed ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
fully  persuaded,  from  the  general  contents  of  the  ej)istle,  that 
there  was  no  such  officer  in  existence  at  Corinth  when 
Clement  wrote.  His  words  are  perfectly  compatible  with 
the  supposition  that  the  tWoyifnoi  arSp€c»  whom  he  mentions, 
were  men  ot  remarkable  excellence  at  Corinth,  in  whom  the 
apostles  giive  the  initiative,  in  appointing  successors  in  the  minis¬ 
try  to  those  whom  they  themselves  had  appointed.  However, 
we  will  not  express  any  very  decided  opinion,  what  the  real 
meaning  of  this  obscure  passage  may  be  ;  but  one  thing  seems 
clear,  that  it  affords  no  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  doctrine  it 
was  cited  to  substantiate,  especially  standing  alone  as  it  does. 

Another  function  of  these  diocesan  bishops  was,  ‘  to  w’atch  with 
*  all  vigilance  against  heresy  and  dissent,*  the  proper  duty  of  every 
minister  of  Christ.  In  illustration  of  their  care  to  exclude  dissent 
or  ‘  schism  ’  from  their  churches,  our  author  (juotes  one  or  two 
passages  from  Ignatius  and  Irenceus,  in  which  they  denounce 
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those  who  do  not  assemble  with  the  bishopy  adding,  however,  that 
‘  schism  was  in  those  days  probably  all  but  synonymous  with 
*  heresy — the  schismatic  usually  denying  some  fundamental  prin- 
‘  ciple  of  the  Gospel.* 

He  next  observes  that  the  excommunication  of  heretics  ‘  ema- 
‘  nated,  it  should  seem,  from  the  ecclesiastical  superior*  (pp. 
68—73),  in  proof  of  which  he  refers  to  certain  facts  relating  to 
the  ecclesiastical' system,  which  began  to  come  into  play  towards 
the  close  of  the  second  century,  and  for  the  purity  of  which  we 
have  no  desire  to  contend.  He  cites  no  evidence  of  the  least 
moment  respecting  the  order  of  proceeding  in  the  earliest  times. 
We  may,  however,  add,  that  it  always  must  emanate  from  some  one, 
and  this  will  nearly  always  be  the  bishop  or  pastor,  as  now  among 
our  own  churches.  But  it  was  always  received  that  the  church 
was  to  confirm  the  sentence.  Diotrephes,  indeed,  cast  out  of  the 
church  whom  he  pleased,  but  St.  John  did  not  approve  of  his 
behaviour. 

The  traces  which  Mr.  Blunt  has  sought  to  elicit  (pp.  73 — 83) 
of  the  existence  of  formal  confessions  of  faith  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  are  gathered  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  speaks  of 
‘  the  confession  which  obtains  among  us*  (rf/r  upoXoylav —  T^virpog 
npag)  y  ‘  the  canon  of  the  church*  (roi^  tKKXnfruKJTiKov  Kavdvn) ; 
and  ‘  the  canon  of  the  truth  which  a  Christian  has  received  at 
his  baptism  ;*  expressions  by  no  means  so  clear  and  explicit  as  to 
substantiate  the  point  contended  for  ;  and  from  Irenaeus,  from 
whom  he  cites  a  passage,  which,  both  as  being  interesting  in  itself 
and  as  fairly  representing  the  general  bearing  of  the  other  evi¬ 
dence  which  he  adduces,  we  give  entire. 

*  The  church,  though  dispersed  over  the  whole  world,  received  from 
the  apostles,  and  from  their  disciples,  a  belief  in  one  G(kI,  the  Father 
Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  seas,  and  all  things  in 
them  ;  and  in  one  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  took  flesh  for 
(uir  salvation ;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  proclaimed  hy  the  pro¬ 
phets  the  incarnation,  advent,  birth  of  a  virgin,  passion,  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  bodily  ascension  into  heaven,  of  the  l)eloved  Jesus 
('hrist  our  Lord,  and  his  coming  again  from  heaven  in  the  glory  of  the 
Father  to  restore  all  things,  and  to  raise  up  all  flesh  of  all  mankind  ; 
that  to  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  and  God,  and  Saviour,  and  King,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  pleasure  of  the  invisible  Father,  every  knee  should  bow 
of  things  in  heaven  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth, 
and  that  every  tmigue  should  confess  Him,  and  that  he  should  do 
just  judgment  upon  all,  and  consign  to  everlasting  fire  the  spirits  of 
evil,  the  angels  who  transgressed  anil  became  apostates  ;  and  amongst 
meii,  the  impious,  and  unjust,  and  lawless,  and  blasphemous ;  and 
that  to  the  just  and  holy,  and  to  such  as  kept  his  commandments  and 
abided  in  his  love,  whether  from  the  first  or  after  repentance,  he  should 
give  freely  life  and  immortality  and  everlasting  glory.*  *  The  cliurch,* 
It  is  then  added,  ‘  having  received  this  doctrine  and  faith,  dispersed 
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im  she  is  over  the  whole  world,  keeps  it  dilijiently,  as  though  she  oc¬ 
cupied  hut  one  house ;  *und  l)elieves  in  these  things  as  though  she  hud 
hut  (Uie  soul  and  one  heart ;  and  preaches,  and  teaches,  and  delivers 
down  the  same  with  one  consent,  as  though  she  had  but  one  month  ; 
for  though  the  languages  of  the  world  are  divers,  the  force  of  tradition 
is  one  and  the  same  ;  so  that  the  churches  have  held  no  other  faith, 
and  delivered  d(nvn  no  other,  whether  they  be  established  in  Germany, 
in  Spain,  in  Gaul,  in  the  East,  in  Egypt,  in  Libya,  or  in  the  middle  of 
the  w’orld.*  (Irenaeus,  I.  x.,  1  and  *2.)  pp.  77 — 

Now  Mr.  Blunt  considers  that  this  passage,  '  which  differs  but 
‘  very  little  from  the  apostles’  creed,’  contains  ‘  the  substance  of 

•  the  canon,’  of  which  Clement  and  Irenaeus  have  made  mention, 

‘  as  being  a  confession  reejuired  of  those  w  ho  sought  admission 
‘  into  the  church  by  baptism ;  a  confession  so  uniformly  exacted 

*  at  baptism,  that  the  latter,  is  once  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 

‘  called  by  the  name  of  the  confession  and  that  ‘  it  is  a  very 
‘  valuahle  and  early  testimony,  if  not  to  the  existence  of  that  creed 
‘  (the  apostles’)  at  that  time  in  its  present  form,  at  least  to  the 
‘  matter  of  it.’ 

That  the  substance  of  the  apostles’  creed  was  then  universally 
received  in  the  church  is  what  no  orthodox  dissenter  will  deny  ; 
and  this  is,  after  all,  as  Mr.  Blunt  himself  is  at  last  constrained  to 
admit,  the  whole  amount  of  the  evidence  which  he  has  collected. 
We  are,  however,  further  disposed  to  doubt,  whether,  if  the 
Apostles’  Creed  had  been  at  that  time  generally  required  from  the 
candidate  for  baptism,  Irenams  would  not  liave  preferred  citing  it 
totidem  verbis^  or  at  least  have  made  some  direct  mention  of  its 
existence.  An  explicit  appeal  to  its  formal  statements  would 
have  been  a  complete  triumph  in  his  argument.  A  confession  to 
this  effect  might  indeed  have  been  generally  made  at  baptism,  and 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  confession,  embodying,  as  it 
mostly  would,  the  same  truths,  would  be  apt  to  run  in  similar 
phraseology  ;  but  that  ‘  the  canon  of  the  church’  was  more 
than  this,  Mr.  Blunt  himself  seems  to  feel  that  he  has  not 
made  out. 

We  need  not  enter  into  particular  examination  of  the  other 
points  mentioned  by  Mr.  Blunt;  that  the  preserving  the  integrity 
of  Scripture  and  the  administration  of  the  alms  of  the  church 
rested  with  the  bishop.  The  second,  indeed,  as  he  has  stated  it, 
is  inconsistent  w  ith  the  episcopal  as  distinguished  from  the  diaconal 
tunctions;  and  Mr.  Blunt  cannot,  we  imagine,  mean  any  thing 
more  than  that  in  certain  cases  when,  for  example,  tlie  memhers 
of  one  church  sent  relief  in  alms  to  those  of  another,  the  bishops 
were  the  medium  of  communication :  for  a  case  of  this  kind  is  all 
that  he  cites. 

Once  more  Mr.  Blunt  obtrudes  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  on 
his  hearers,  which  we  shall  pass  over  in  sdence.  This  concludes 
the  arg\niient  of  the  second  sermon. 
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The  third  aims  at  establishing  the  proposition  that  the  worship 
of  the  primitive  church  was  liturgical,  and  that  traces  of  the 
liturgy  now  used  by  the  Church  of  England  may  be  discovered  in 
the  Christian  Fathers  of  the  two  first  centuries.  The  argument 
is  as  follows : 

After  glancing  at  the  liturgies  of  the  Jewish  synagogues,  in  which 
it  is  probable  our  Lord  himself  joined,  and  to  the  form  of  words 
which  he  conceded  to  the  request  of  his  disciples,  he  adds, 

‘  It  might  therefore  be  supposed  that  forms  of  prayer  and  praise 
‘  thus  sanctioned  would  find  a  place  in  the  primitive  church  :  the 
‘  more  so  as  scattered  passages  occur  in  the  early  Fathers,  which, 

‘  when  put  together,  argue  the  worship  in  those  days  to  be  in 
*  general  and  in  other  respects  systematic  and  organized.’  On 
the  authority  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  the  reader  will  re¬ 
collect  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  and  tlie  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  third,  he  instances  turning  to  the  east  when  prayers 
were  ofi'ered,  having  set  hours  for  prayer,  the  third,  the  sixth,  and 
the  ninth ;  having  set  days  for  fasting,  the  fourth  and  the  sixth  ; 
and  adds,  ‘  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  where  order  is  observed 
‘  in  so  much  that  is  indifferent,  it  would  be  neglected  in  more 
‘  that  is  essential.*  (p.  97.)  He  then  quotes  from  Clement  of 
Rome,  and  his  namesake  of  Alexandria,  two  instances  of  ‘  set' 
forms,*  as  he  calls  them,  of  address  to  the  Deity,  concluding  with 
doxologies,  ‘  in  evidence  of  the  shape  which  addresses  to  the 
‘  Deity  already  assumed,  and  as  afibrding  some  ground  for  sup- 
‘  jiosing  tliat  such  compositions  were  familiar  to  the  early  church.* 
W  e  will  take  the  shorter  one,  from  Clement  of  Home.  ‘  The  all- 
‘  seeing  God  and  master  of  spirits,  and  Lord  of  all  flesh,  who 
‘  hath  chosen  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  us,  through  him,  for  a 
‘  peculiar  people,  give  to  every  soul  that  calls  upon  his  august 
‘  and  holy  name,  faith,  fear,  peace,  long-sufi’ering,  continence, 

*  chastity,  prudence,  according  as  is  well  pleasing  td  his  name, 

‘  through  our  High  Priest  and  Advocate,  Jesus  Christ,  through 
‘  whom  be  to  Him  glory  and  majesty,  and| strength  and  honour, 

‘  now  and  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.’  (  I'he  reader  will  remember 
the  early  date  of  this  composition,  a.d.  9(>.)  Next  is  cited  a 
passage  from  Irenaeus,  affirming  that  the  orthodox  believer  ‘  will 
‘  condemn  all  who  separate  from  the  truth,  that,  is,  from  the 
‘  church;  but  he  will  be  himself  condemned  of  none,  for  he  will 
‘  be  in  all  things  consistent ;  he  has  perfect  faith  in  one  God 
‘  Almighty,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  in  the  Son  of  God,  &c., 
‘  and  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  who,*  &c.  (p.  \02.)  Mr.  Blunt  adds, 
‘  The  ground  upon  which  Irenaeus  could  predicate  these  facts  of 
‘  any  member,  every  member  of  the  Christian  church,  probably 
‘  was,  because  he  knew  that  every  such  person  participated  in 
‘  some  such  Trinitarian  form  of  expression  as  he  here  describes.* 
Incidentally,  however,  to  what  appears  his  main  object  in  this 
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discourse,  Mr.  Blunt  shows  that  in  the  public  services  of  the 
primitive  church  portions  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  were  read, 
then  a  sermon  preached. 

‘  Then  followed  the  prayer,  and  the  laiij^uaj^e  of  Justin  (Apol.  I. 
c.  Ixvii.  p.  IMl.)  would  pve  us  to  uiulerstaiid  that  it  was  coujrre- 
gational  prayer,  begun,  concluded,  and  expressed,  in  concert.  His 
terms  are  these :  ‘  Then  we  all  rise  together  and  offer  up  our  prayers  ; 
and  when  the  prayer  is  ended  bread  is  brought,  and  wine  and  water.* 
The  words,  1  think,  imply  a  litany  or  general  supplication,  and  I  feel 
the  more  a.ssured  of  this  from  an  incidental  remark  in  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus :  ‘For  we  too,’  says  he,  ‘  have  an  altar  here  upon  earth  ; 
even  a  congregation  intent  upon  their  prayers  ;  who  have,  as  it  were, 
<»ne  mind  and  tme  voice  in  common.’  Now  nothing  sliort  of  a  written 
h»rm  of  prayer  would  secure  this  unanimity  in  the  language  as  well  as 
the  subject  of  the  ])rayer.  The  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  succeeds  ; 

‘  and  the  president,’  so  the  passage  in  Justin  IMartyr  continues,  ‘  puts 
up  prayer  and  thanksgiving  with  all  his  might:  and  tlie  people  respond 
hy  an  amen  Xgywv  *A/a^i/].*  Finally,  there  is  proof  indis¬ 

putable  that  psalms  or  hymns  composed  and  written  in  honour  of 
(’hrist,  and  chanted  in  response  by  the  congregation,  formed  also  a  part 
of  the  liturgical  service  of  the  two  first  centuries.* — pp.  105 — 108. 

Such  is  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Blunt  has  collected  upon  this 
subject,  and  which  we  leave  to  our  readers*  judgment.  The 
language  of  Justin  (‘  toe  all  rise  up  together  and  offer  up  our 
‘  prayers — the  president  puts  up  prayer,  &c.’)  docs  seem  to 
favour  the  idea,  that  the  people  did  not  maintain  that  entire 
silence  which  is  usual  in  our  congregations,  but  united  in  some 
manner  in  the  expression  of  the  first  prayer,  mentioned  by  Justin, 
while  they  only  returned  a  response  of  amen  at  the  close,  or  in 
the  course  of  the  prayer  (for  the  language  of  Justin  does  not  de¬ 
termine  which  he  means)  offered  up  by  the  leader  of  the  worship. 
But  whether  this  would  infer  the  use  of  a  written  liturgy,  appears 
to  us  extremely  doubtful. 

The  words  used  by  J  ustin  with  reference  to  the  ‘  president,* 
that  ‘  he  puts  up  prayer  and  thanksgiving  loith  all  his  mighty 
seems  decisive  against  his  using  a  written  form  in  that  particular 
part  at  least.  We  think  it,  however,  right  to  state,  that  dissenters 
do  not  so  much  object  to  forms  of  prayer  as  such,  as  to  a  forced 
uniformity,  without  any  leave  to  the  minister  to  alter  a  phrase 
that  hurts  his  conscience.  Mr.  Blunt  must  ttvow  that  the  church 
had  no  such  restraint  in  the  first  two  centuries,  and  therefore  his 
argument  proves  nothing  for  the  Church  of  England  system  till 
the  act  of  uniformity  is  repealed.  Tiie  remainder  of  the  sermon 
is  taken  up  with  endeavouring  to  recover  some  further  tokens  of 
what  these  primitive  offices  actually  were. 

•  For  I  think  traces  may  l)e  discovered  (faint  I  allow  them  to  he) 
both  of  what  that  litany  and  what  tliat  communion  service  actually 
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were  ;  and  that  they  will  be  found,  as  far  as  any  thing  can  be  concluded 
concerning  them,  to  have  been  the  prototypes  of  our  own  litany,  and  our 
own  communion  service  ;  the  substance  of  which,  it  is  well  known, 
was  immediately  conveyed  to  us  from  early  times,  through  the  otiices 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church/  pp.  J 10,  111. 

We  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Blunt  through  this  part,  but  shall 
only  say,  in  general,  that  his  conclusions  seem  to  us  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  precarious  and  unsatisfactory.  One  point,  however,  we 
do  think  it  right  to  notice,  as  touching  upon  the  general  question, 
whether  the  ipublic  worship  was  in  fact  liturgical :  Mr.  Blunt 
writes  as  follows : 

'Irenaeus  is  describing  the  strange  way  in  which  the  heretics  perverted 
lioly  writ,  in  order  to  establish  their  system  of  -d^ons.  ‘  Moreover, 
St.  Paul,  they  maintain,  had  their  theory  of  yEons  in  his  mind  when  he 
used  the  expression  roD  a/wvoi.  rwr  a/cJi'Wv  (Ephes.  iii.  ‘21)  ;  and  we  our¬ 
selves,  i.e.  we  orthodox  Christians,  they  contend  do  in  truth  signify 
the  same  thing  ‘  w  hen  we  say  at  the  Eucharist,  to  dilons  of  ^Eons.’ 

pp.  117,  11 H. 

'rhis  would  be  a  strong  point  in  his  argument,  were  it  not  that 
the  expression  t7ri  tvxapKTTiac,  which  he  renders  ‘  at  the 
‘  Eucharist,*  may  quite  as  fairly  be  translated  ‘  at  the  giving  of 
‘  thanks,*  as  indeed  it  is  in  the  ancient  Latin  translation 
of  Ruffinus ;  reference  being  had  to  the  common  conclusion  of 
doxological  praise  ‘  for  ever  and  ever,*  which  so  perpetually  occurs 
both  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  earliest  writings  of  the  church  ; 
we  might  particularly  specify  Clemens  Romanus.  If  it  be  ‘at 
‘  the  Eucharist,*  it  would  only  prove  that  a  doxology  at  that  or¬ 
dinance  was  already  become  formal,  if,  indeed,  it  proves  so  much ; 
but  that  the  whole  was  not  a  form  in  Justin*s  days  has  already 
been  shown. 

We  have  now  seen  with  what  success  Mr.  Blunt  has  laboured 
to  establish  the  accordance  of  the  Church  of  England  with  the 
Primitive  Church  in  those  points  in  which  the  former  differs  from 
our  own  Churches.  It  has  not  been  our  object  to  become  assail¬ 
ants  of  the  establishment,  but  only  to  consider  the  real  value  of 
what  Mr.  Blunt  has  alleged  in  its  honour.  We  wish,  in  con¬ 
cluding,  to  express  the  pleasure  we  have  felt  in  perusing  the 
two  remaining  discourses,  which,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  we 
heartily  recommend  to  our  readers  as  an  excellent  digest  of  the 
evidence  to  be  gathered  from  the  earliest  writers  in  vindication  of 
those  great  doctrines  in  which  we  are  all  agreed.  We  had  marked 
several  passages  for  citation ;  but  our  article  has  already  run  to 
too  great  a  length  for  us  to  make  use  of  them.  Those  who 
desire  a  brief  manual  on  the  subject  will  find  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  what  Mr.  Blunt  has  here  provided. 
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Art.  II.  Jn  Autumn  Dream  :  Thoughts  in  Verse,  on  the  Iniermc- 
diate  State  of  Happy  Spirits,  To  which  are  appended.  Collections 
from  Various  Authors,  on  the  ‘  Separate  State,*  on  *  the  Immateri- 
ality  of  Mind,*  t^-c.  JVith  a  Dissertatum  on  the  Opinions  Cited  Con¬ 
cerning  the  Lower  Animals,  By  John  Sheppard,  Author  of 
‘  Tlioughts  on  Devotion,*  and  ‘  Essays  for  Christian  Encouragement 
and  Consolation.*  12ino.  pp.  .320.  London:  W.  Bull. 


T  T  OW  frecpicntly,  how  successfully,  has  the  language  of  poetry 
^  ^  been  drawn  upon  to  embody  the  bright  or  gloomy  images 
whicli  are  presented  in  the  phantasmagoria  of  dreams,  from  the 
date  of  Shakspeare^s  matchless  conception  in  “  A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Uream,*’  to  the  publictition  of  Byron’s  harrowing  “  Dream 
— which  was  not  all  a  dream!”  To  the  list  must  now'  be  added  the 
poem  before  us.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  insinuate  that 
verse  is  the  only  vehicle  in  which  visionaries  communicate  with 
the  w'orld,  much  less  that  the  faculty  of  dreaming  is  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  poets ;  tins  would  be  to  challenge  the  truth  of  the  most 
palpable  every-day  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Bunyan  gave  to 
the  w’orld,  “under  the  Similitude  of  a  Dream,”  one  of  the  most 
soul-interesting,  spirit-moving  prose  fictions  in  our  language ; 
and  the  Marcpiis  of  Worcester  recorded  a  dream  of  the  Steam 
Engine,  wdiich  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  prophetic,  'rhe 
w'orld,  indeed — w’e  mean  the  active,  money-making,  anti-poetical 
world,  is  full  of  day-dreamers.  Between  the  reveries  of  the 
poet,  and  the  speculations  of  the  stock-jobber,  or  the  hallucina¬ 
tions  of  the  projector,  there  is  commonly  this  obvious  generic 
difference :  the  former  professes  to  be  dreaming,  even  w  hen  he  is 
most  aware  of  l)eing  surrounded  by  all  the  stirring  realities  of 
life — yea,  while  he  feels  that  the  eye  of  his  mind  is  most  quick 
and  commanding  in  its  motions,  and  the  eyes  of  his  body  w  ide 
open,  and  keen  to  tiike  in  the  beauties  of  creation,  and  survey  the 
actions  of  mankind :  but  the  latter,  while  he  is  gravely  laying 
dow’u  projects  with  the  most  elaborate  precision,  calculating  re¬ 
sults  with  the  most  cautious  accuracy,  and  afterw^ards  weighing 
the  probabilities  of  success  or  failure,  is  not  seldom  dreaming  as 
surely  and  as  delusively  as  if  his  brain  w’as  under  the  influence  of 
opium.  And  yet,  to  dream,  is  a  glorious  attribute  of  sentient 
beings,  and  is  by  no  means  confined  to  man — though  w'e  do  not 
know'  how  far  it  accompanies  other  common  phenomena,  in  the 
descending  Scale  of  animated  existence.  But  since  we  are  not 
about  to  review  a  work  on  dreaming,  to  continue  these  lucubra¬ 
tions  further  might  expose  us  to  the  suspicion  of  being  dreamers 
ourselves — though  of  review'ers  alone  can  it  siol  be  said,  at  one 
time  or  other,  that 


‘  Kealities  appear  as  dreams; 
Dreams  as  realities.  ’ 
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We  are  not  quite  prepared,  however,  to  admit  that  the  title  of 
this  work  is  tlie  best  that  could  have  been  adopted — at  all  events, 
it  is  scarcely,  if  indeed  it  can  be  said  to  be  at  all  indicative  of  the 
subject  of  the  poem :  in  this  matter,  an  author  should  be  the  best 
jud^e  ;  nor  ought  a  critic,  perhaps,  strongly  to  object,  unless  pre¬ 
pared  to  suggest  something  better,  widen  we  confess  we  are  not. 
But  had  we  known  nothing  of  ^Ir.  JSheppard,  and  merely  met 
with  the  title  as  it  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  w’e  might 
liave  been  led  to  anticipate  that  the  “  Autumn  Dream’*  of  a 
poet  would  introduce  us,  in  one  w^ay  or  another,  to  scenes  and 
sentiments  pertaining  to  that  richest  of  the  “  Four  Seasons,” 
which,  in  this  country  at  least,  is  occupied  with  the  ingathering 
of  nearly  all  the  ripened  vegetable  of  our  varied  year.  So  far, 
ho\vever,  from  the  trite  but  never-tiring  themes — never-tiring  in 
the  description,  because  annually  renewed  in  its  freshness,  its 
glory,  its  importance — so  far  from  the  trite  theme  of  almost  every 
young  versiher  who  would  emulate  therein  the  success  of  our 
oldest  and  sweetest  poets,  being  that  to  w'hich  our  author  has  ad¬ 
dressed  himself,  he  hardly  devotes  half  a  dozen  lines  formally  to 
the  subject:  and  these  arc  so  inconsequential  to  the  main  topic 
— the  “high  argument”  of  the  poem,  tliat  lines  descriptive  of 
spring,  summer,  or  winter,  might  be  substituted  without  palpable 
interference  with  the  immediate  bearing  or  general  issue  of  the 
story.  If,  how^ever,  the  head  line  of  the  title  be  ambiguous,  the 
explicatory  portion  of  it  is  clear  enough —  it  runs  thus  at  length  : 

‘  An  Autumn  Dream  :  Thoughts,  in  v  erse,  on  the  Intermediate 
State  of  Happy  Spirits.  'I'o  which  are  appended.  Collections 
from  Various  Authors,  on  the  ‘Separate  State,’  on  the  ‘Immate¬ 
riality  of  Mind,*  &c.  With  a  Dissertation  on  the  Opinions  Cited 
Concerning  the  Lower  Animals.* 

It  will  be  at  once  admitted,  that  the  subject  selected  by  Mr. 
Sheppard,  for  the  trial  of  his  poetic  strength,  is  one  of  viist  im¬ 
portance,  in  a  sense  transcendently  above  and  beyond  that  in 
which  poetical  success  or  failure  is  concerned  :  it  is  in  fac^  one,  in 
the  treatment  of  w  hich  the  daring  of  true  genius,  and  the  delicacy 
of  pure  taste,  how^ever  successfully  combined,  must  be  regarded  as 
subordinate  to  higher  and  holier  considerations.  To  forecast  the 
scope  of  such  a  subject,  so  as  not  only  to  avoid  collision  with  the 
outposts  of  reason  or  revelation,  but  wdth  such  skill  as  to  impli¬ 
cate  the  support  of  both,  pre-supposes  the  possession  of  an  amount 
of  meUiphysical  and  theological  knowledge,  and  a  soundness  of 
judgment,  which  few  persons  who  “  discourse  in  rhyme**  may  be 
expected  to  possess.  While  in  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  con¬ 
ception,  the  poet  wdll  require  all  the  tact  and  appliances  of  his 
art — all  the  vigilance  of  self-suspicion,  to  prevent  what  he  intends 
to  he  very  sublime  fr^m  becoming  very  ridiculous :  for  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  original  and  the  absurd  in  poetry,  consists 
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not  so  much  in  saying  that  which  has  never  been  said  before,  as 
in  saying  that  whicli  every  rightly  constituted  mind  feels  could 
not  liave  been  said  better,  and  will  never,  so  to  speak,  be  unsaid ; 
and  which,  embodying  thought,  as  all  poetic  language  ought  to  doj 
instead  of  being  merely  the  echo  of  vacuity,  as  much  that  is 
called  poetry  w,  will  always  excite  in  ten  thousand  other  minds, 
ideas  or  emotions  corresponding  to  those  which  gave  birth  to  the 
expression.  Having  placed  the  conditions  upon  the  possession  of 
which  alone,  we  think  any  person  ought  to  approach  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  as  the  one  before  us,  so  far  jibove  the  reach  of  ordinary  aspi¬ 
rants  it  will  not  be  thought  small  praise,  when  we  add,  that  we 
found  ourselves  progressively  interested  during  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Sheppard’s  poem,  the  general  structure  of  which  we  must 
now  briefly  describe,  making  a  few  remarks  up’on  certain  portions 
as  we  proceed. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  trifling  degree  in  which  the 
leading  term  in  the  title  can  be  said  to  characterize  the  design  of 
the  poem ;  its  aj)propriateness  may  be  siiid  to  rest  on  the  first  lines 
of  the  following  passage  ; — 

‘ -  At  the  evening  hour, 

On  a  grey  fragment,  by  the  topmost  bend 
Of  sheer  and  ivied  cliffs,  beside  whose  front 
,  Deep  Avon  winds,  in  pensiveness  I  lean'd, 

Watching  the  opponent  steep  of  wood-crown’d  heights 
And  their  still  foliage.  Not  a  faded  leaf 
Dropp’d — nor  the  yellow  poplar’s  lightest  spray’ 

Sh(»ok  in  the  quiet  air.  One  rocky  dell, 

Down  which  night’s  minstrel  trills  her  frequent  song, 

Was  rich  with  summer  verdure,  all  unting’d. 

Yet  was  it  autumn  :  and  each  twisted  shrub 
That  cloth’d  the  summits  or  the  southward  brow 
Of  tlu»se  fair  heights,  told  Autumn’s  saddening  tale. 

So  did  eve’s  early  shadows,  calmly  dusk 
At  the  quick  sun-set. 

Then  was  seen  a  star, 

A  hmely  star,  of  pale  yet  lucid  l)eam. 

Which  o’er  the  darkened  outline  of  those  woods 
Hung  glimmering.  I  admired  its  silent  light, 

And  mus’d  on  the  departed :  but  the  while. 

Some  lulling  influences  of  that  wild  hour 
Wrapt  me  in  gradual  slumber  ;  and  a  scene 
Of  blest  thimgh  strange  enchantment  straight  possess’d 
My  wakeful  spirit. 

Seem’d  the  lonely  star 

(irown  vast  in  the  dark  firmament ;  while  I, 

By  some  mysterious  but  aus])iciou8  power. 

Wits  wafted  towards  it;  till  at  length  appt'ar’d 
(.As  irronauts  discern  our  native  world 
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At  their  descending)  its  wide  hemisphere, 

Like  a  new  earth  beneath  me  ;  where  the  vales. 

Precipitous  peaks,  broad  forests,  far-spread  lakes. 

Slept  as  in  clearest  moonlight.* 

Thus  our  theological  poet,  overleaping  at  once  the  vulgar  Pur¬ 
gatory  which,  as  well  as  Hell  and  Paradise,  Dante  explored  in  his 
sublime  poetic  vision,  and  turning  from  that  mysterious  scrip¬ 
tural  Hades,  where  the  souls  of  the  good  are  supposed  to  enjoy 
the  presence  of  Christ,  soars  boldly  to  a  sphere  which  may  be  said 
to  have  been  j)reviously  almost  unvisited,  even  in  imagination. 
The  “shining  soil,”  upon  which  he  in  vision  alighted,  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  one  of  the  more  recently  discovered  planets, 
for  the  aerial  motion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  “unearthly  region” 
alluded  to,  agrees  with  that  hypothetically  assumed  of  bein^  on 
the  surface  of  Vesta  and  Juno  :  for,  we  are  told  that  so  diilerent 
is  attractive  force  at  different  places,  that  ‘  a  man  of  moderate 
‘  size,  would  weigh  about  two  tons  at  the  surface  of  the  sun  ; 

‘  wdiereas,  at  the  surface  of  the  four  7iew  planets,  he  would  be  so 
‘  light,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  stana  steady,  since  he  would 
‘only  weigh  a  few  pounds.*  Thus  Mrs.  Somerville,  in  her  work 
on  the  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences.  It  seems  too,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  poet,  that  the  blessed  iidiabitants  of  that  rarefied 
region,  are  clothed  with  a  kind  of  “  vapoury  raiment.” 

* - For  the  fleecy  dews, 

Exhaling  from  the  streams  and  verdant  plains. 

By  some  conceal’d  atfinity,  involve 

Each  with  their  rarest  particles — each  morn 

Sending  the  pearled  vest  which  nature  wears. 

Fresh  from  her  secret  treasury.' 

The  poet  presently  meets  with  a  friendly  spirit,  w’hom  we  at 
once  recognize  as  the  departed  Cowper,  and  between  wliom  and 
the  strange  earthly  visitant  of  that  unearthly  sphere,  much  pleas¬ 
ing  but  rather  diflfident  discourse  ensues ;  and  first,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  relative  position  of  the  interlocutors,  concern¬ 
ing  tlie  “stuflf  of  which  dreams  are  made :” — 

‘  As  he  so  spake,  H  was  all  ear  — intense 
Desire  to  learn,  amazement,  gladness,  awe. 

Met  in  my  aspect  ;  scann'd  at  once  by  him. 

Who  thus  resum'd: — I  mark  the  (piestionings 
Which  thy  voice  uttereth  not :  thou  dost  inquire, 

‘  Abide  I  in  the  flesh  ?’ — or  4»f  that  garb 
Is  my  free  spirit  uncloth’d? — Nor  can  we  solve 
Thy  doubt  so  clearly,  but  thou  still  shalt  feel 
As  Paul  did,  that  ‘he  knew  not.'— In  the  phrase 
Of  uKirtals,  I  might  tell  thee,  here  thou  art 
‘  (hit  of  the  bodv  ;'  since  its  visible  mould 
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Terrestrial,  on  that  for  earth  whence  'twaa  form'd, 

Sleeps,  lull'd  by  Autumnal  airs,  a  tranced  sleep. 

Yet, — to  profounder  and  more  accurate  sense, 

Still  thou  art  ‘  in  the  body  for  that  rare 
V'itality,  divinely  interfused, 

Like  fluent  tissue  exquisitely  wTought, — 

And,  though  it  radiate  from  the  seat  of  mind, 

Yet  permeating  all  the  grosser  frame 
With  subtile  co-extension — the  inner  form. 

Which  seldom  aught  but  the  chill  touch  of  death 
May  extricate, — is  now  in  this  thy  trance 
Awhile  set  free,  and  doth  thy  spirit  invest, 

Kven  as  when  soon  thou  tak'st  thy  happier  way 
To  join  us  deathless,  and  to  part  no  more.' 

The  friends,  thus  unexpectedly,  but  deliglitfully  introduced, 
shake  hands;  and  our  author  justihcs  himself  in  an  elaborate  note 
a^inst  the  credulity  of  those  readers  who,  not  having  attended 
to  philosophical  investiji^ations  on  the  nature  of  matter,  may  be 
startled  by  the  ascription  of  a  certain  solidity  or  property  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  compression,  to  that  which  is  represented  as  subtile  and 
ethereal. 

The  rapt  poet,  still  in  company  with  liis  courteous  conductor, 
encounters  successively  the  spirits  of  Fenelon,  Klopstock,  Haller, 
Boyle,  Howe,  and  a  number  of  others — some  of  them  “  little, 
and  unknown*'  to  fame  on  earth,  but  who  had  departed  in  the 
blessedness  of  the  church’s  hopes.  Between  our  author,  and 
these  exalted  personages  in  the  beatific  vision,  much  holy  inter¬ 
change  of  thought  takes  place — hut  we  have  not  space  for  speci¬ 
mens.  The  poet  anticipates  and  answers  a  very  natural  <pies- 
tion  in  the  following  graceful  lines; — 

< - Here  each  speaks 

And  loves  the  best,  his  own  maternal  tongue ; 

Yet  all  each  other’s  know,  and  welcome  most 
From  all ;  nor  less  though  unacquired  on  earth. 

So  in  our  frequent  happy  colloquies 
Alternate  or  successive, — and  in  hours 
When  one  delights  the  many,— each  employs  ' 

His  native  language.  But  where’er  w^e  join 
Many  or  few,  in  strains  of  choral  praise 
Making  high  harmony,  then  must  we  needs. 

And  'nothing  loth,*  in  loftier  speech  combine. 

Heard  erst  in  paradise.’ 

It  is,  however,  with  the  ineffably  exalted  spirit  of  Howe,  that 
our  poet  explores  the  siiblimer  scenes,  and  enters  into  the  more 
mysterious  secrets  of  the  planetary  paradise.  With  such  a  guide 
in  such  a  place,  who  that  has  a  spark  of  sanctified  feeling  in  his 
soul,  could  fail  to  drink  of  celestial  exhilaration,  even  in  a  dream  ? 
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We  abandon  the  passages  which,  in  reference  to  various  touching 
disclosures  of  sacred  feeling,  we  had  marked  for  extract,  with  the 
less  reluctance,  when  we  recollect  that  the  reader’s  gratification 
will  be  by  so  much  the  more  perfect,  as  those  passages  are  first 
met  with  in  their  legitimate  association  with  the  context.  There 
are  likewise  frequently  recurring  descriptions  of  scenery  which 
attest  that  our  author  has  a  poet’s  perception  of  what  is  most 
beautiful  in  nature;  indeed,  we  are  occasionally  reminded  of 
Milton,  by  the  happy  style  in  which  striking  and  notable  objects 
on  earth  are  alluded  to  as  suggesting  faint  ideas  of  tlie  splendour 
of  those  w'hich  are  paradisaical. 

< - Shores,  and  all  their  occupants, 

Beheld  in  clearness  :  clearness — to  compare 
Things  ultra  mundane  with  terrestrial — more 
Exceeding  the  bright  landscapes  of  the  south, 

Alpine,  or  Tuscan,  or  Athenian  views — 

Than  these  in  their  distinctness  the  soft  scenes 
Of  our  dear  native  isle.' 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  our  pious  poet’s 
visionary  paradise,  which  we  ought  hardly  to  pass  over  unnoticed, 
since,  by  an  essay,  specially  adverted  to  in  nis  title  page,  Mr. 
Sheppard  has  assigned  to  it  a  substantive  importance  in  this 
theory  of  the  intermediate  state  of  happy  spirits — we  allude  to  the 
presence  of  animal  existence  in  forms  inferior  to  its  developement 
in  man.  Not  only  have  we  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  “  the  spirits 
of  some  nobler  animals  but  even  insects,  “  the  life  which  dwelt 
in  oft  minute  and  oft  despised  forms,’’  partaking  with  the  saints 
tlie  air,  the  serenity,  and  the  happiness  of  a  new  state  of  being ! 
The  spirit  of  Haller  is  thus  made  to  rebuke  the  misgiving  which 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  arise  on  the  announcement  of  such 
a  transcendent  metempsychosis  and  destination  : — 

^  Bethink  thee,  w'hether  each  particular  ray 
Which  from  the  sun  achieves  its  linear  course 
Without  deflection,  to  your  rolling  orb. 

Nay,  which  from  Sirius  or  Arcturus  streams, 

(Through  lengths  where  potent  triangles  are  foil'd, 

And  fancy  drops  her  wing,)  hath  not  its  ^ide — 

The  guide  unerring  ? — And  shall  spirits  Jack 
Their  Father’s  hand— or  is  an  insect  life 
Less  worthy  of  that  transit,  and  less  meet 
For  the  sure  guidance  of  the  Omniscient  power. 

Than  every  lifeless  sun-beam  ?  ’ 

It  need  be  no  disparagement  to  the  merit  of  Mr.  Sheppard’s 
“  Autumn  Dream,”  that  we  recognize  the  archetype  of  its  concep¬ 
tion  in  the  “  Divina  Coraraedia,”  of  Dante.  Apart,  however, 
Irom  any  thing  like  comparison  in  every  other  respect,  we  are 
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afraid  the  English  poet  must  suffer  immensely  as  compared  with 
the  Italian,  in  the  actual  hold  which  their  different  descriptions 
of  the  “  Separate  State”  is  calculated  to  take  upon  the  mind  — 
the  former  having  rejected  the  advantage  to  have  been  gained  by 
making  the  Hades  of  Scripture  the  theatre  of  his  vision,  while  the 
latter  has  made  it  the  ground  of  the  most  tremendous  associa¬ 
tions.  For,  although  it  be  true  that  of  the  purgatory  of  the 
Romish  Church  w'e  really  know  no  more  than  we  know  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  one  of  the  Asteroids :  yea,  though  we  believe  the  for¬ 
mer  to  be  but  a  figment  of  the  prelacy,  while  in  reference  to  the 
latter,  we  do  actually  perceive  a  luminous  point — still,  the  realitij 
of  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  papal  limbo,  has  given  to  Dante 
the  advantage  of  a  spiritual  leverage,  so  to  speak,  which  no  mere 
piradveniurff  however  solid  its  fulcrum  of  probability,  can  secure 
to  the  poet  who  peoples  a  star,  in  moving  the  soul  of  man.  The 
spirits  of  our  kindred  and  friends,  “  departed  in  the  faith,”  may^ 
according  to  the  bard,  be  blessedly  awaiting  the  consummation  of 
all  things,  in  yonder  glittering  region — nay,  but  they  says  the 
priest,  enduring  the  ordeal  of  purgatorial  fires — wherpy  it  is  not 
said;  certainly  neither  in  earth,  heaven,  or  hell,  though  as  the 
holders  of  this  heresy  would  teach,  the  probationary  locality 
lies 

''Somewhere  within  created  space.” 

We  have  devoted  thus  much  of  our  space  to  the  consideration 
of  this  poem,  not  merely  because  it  is  the  production  of  a  superior 
mind,  but  because  it  has  obviously  been  the  offspring  of  moments 
when  the  author,  a  man  of  sound  and  healthy  sensibilities,  had  his 
soul  warmed  with  the  subject.  Of  the  general  staple  of  the  versi¬ 
fication,  the  reader  will  be  enabled,  in  some  degree,  to  judge  from 
the  specimens  already  given — the  passages  have,  however,  it  is 
right  to  say,  been  selected  rather  as  illustrating  the  drift  of  the 
narrative  than  as  characterising  the  poetical  merit  of  the  work ; 
to  which,  indeed,  they  do  less  than  justice.  The  “Autumn 
Dream’*  will  be  welcomed  by  a  large  class  of  readers  as  a  pleasing 
addition  to  a  list  of  works  which,  combining  the  essentials  of  piety 
with  the  graces  of  poetry,  throw  a  charm  over  our  popular  litera¬ 
ture,  not  to  be  rivalled  in  its  meliorating  influences  on  the  religion 
and  happiness  of  thousands  of  our  fellow*  beings,  by  all  the  epic 
and  dramatic  perfection  of  Greek  or  Roman  song. 

Of  the  matter  in  the  shape  of  notes,  of  w  hich  more  than  one- 
half  ot  this  handsome  volume  consists,  w*e  have  as  yet  taken  no 
notice ;  there  is,  however,  the  less  ground  for  regret  at  our  w*ant 
of  space  for  either  opinions  or  extracts,  inasmuch  as  the  matter 
alluded  to  is  not  original,  but  consists  of  “  Collections  from 
Various  Authors,”  on  a  variety  of  important  doctrines  connected 
writh  the  immortal  existence  of  man,  and  illustrating,  in  most  cases, 
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certain  passages  in  the  poem  itself.  The  closing  Dissertation  must 
be  excepted  from  the  bearing  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  as  in  it, 
Mr.  Sheppard,  after  having  presented,  in  their  own  language,  the 
views  of  several  eminent  writers  concerning  the  mind  of  the  lower 
animals,  ingenuously,  and  ingeniously  too,  states  the  real  in¬ 
ferences  to  which,  by  comparison  of  the  opinions  cited,  his  own 
mind  has  been  conducted. 

These  inferences  are,  that  as  the  self-moving  vitality  of  animals 
cannot  be  material  or  compounded,  so  this  vitality  may  and  will 
subsist  after  the  bodies  of  the  creatures  die,  wiless  the  Creator, 
determining  that  it  shall  not,  withdraw  the  support  on  which  its 
existence  depends.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary,  according  to 
our  author,  to  infer  that,  in  any  changes  which  the  living  principle 
may  undergo,  reminiscence  of  the  former  state,  or  consciousness 
of  identity  is  possessed;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  lowest 
classes  of  living  creatures  do  at  all  possess  consciousness ;  and 
whether  even  the  highest  have  a  clear  self-consciousncss,  or  con¬ 
sciousness  of  identity.  This  presumption,  it  is  contended,  suffices 
to  obviate  the  perplexing  conclusion  that  there  may  occur  in  the 
whole  sentient  being  of  an  innocent  creature  excess  of  sufieringj 
‘  But,*  adds  our  author,  ‘  if  we  grant  a  continuation  of  vitality  after 
*  death,  wherever  the  divine  wisdom  and  justice  shall  ordain, — 

‘  (‘and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  your 
‘Father*) — then,  whatever  the  excess  of  suffering,  there  is  no 
‘  difficulty  in  conceiving  it  amply  compensated  and  overbalanced.* 

Into  the  general  merits  of  this  delicate  and  difficult  question,  we 
shall  not  enter.  Unless  the  investigation  of  it  be  conducted  with  great 
caution,  and  by  persons  holding  sound  religious  views,  as  well  as 
possessing  metaphysical  acuteness,  there  is  danger  lest  the  arguments 
and  hypotheses  which  are  adduced  to  strengthen  the  notion  of  a 
perpetuation  after  death  of  the  immaterial  principle  of  the  lower 
animals,  should  tend  to  weaken  the  effect  of  those  conclusions 
from  which  the  immateriality  of  the  human  soul  is  rationally  in¬ 
ferred.  Mr.  Sheppard  appears  to  be  fully  aware  of  this. 

It  may  be  mentioned  by  the  way,  as  somewhat  remarkable,  that 
while  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  that  something^  the 
manifestation  of  which  is  called  reason  in  man,  and  instinct  in 
brutes,  is  constantly  adverted  to  in  questions  of  this  kind,  but  little 
notice  seems  to  be  excited  toward  the  no  less  perplexing  difficulty 
of  deciding  where  sentient  being  ends,  and  merely  organized  ex¬ 
istence  commences.  We  are  aware  that  the  difficulty  of  defining 
the  limits,  or  even  of  appreciating  accurately  tlie  degrees  of  a  scale 
so  exquisitely  graduated,  does  not  necessarily  prejudice  the  main 
arguments  either  way.  Indeed  the  idea  of  parity  of  spirit— or  that 
all  spirit  is  a  uniform  or  like  thing,  is  scouted  by  our  author  him¬ 
self,  who  properly  enough  asks,  ‘  Why  may  not  the  spirit  of  a 
‘  microscopic  insect  differ  much  more,  and  far  more  essentially,  from 
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‘  the  fpirit  of  a  man — thoueh  each  is  spirii — than  a  moie  of  dust  oc 
‘  a  pe^le,  ditfer  from  the  noblest  mountain,  or  most  magniboeiu 
‘  cathedral,  or  statue  or  gem — though  each  is  motif  r  :  and  each  a 
‘  coneeries  of  matter !'  The  atomic  theory  of  modern  cheiuisis 
might  perhaps  have  suesrested  a  more  exquisite  illustration. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  perplexing  question  of  the  surt'ering  of 
sentient — and,  as  the  argument  assumes  of  sinless  sentient  Wings, 
It  is  contended  in  this  Dissertation,  as  already  stateil,  that  if  we 
grant  a  continuation  of  vitality  alter  death,  then,  w  haiever  tlie  ex¬ 
cess  of  sudering.  we  may  easily  conceive  how  it  may  be  amply 
compensated  ami  overbalanced.  All  this  is  perfectly  clear:  but 
when  it  is  added,  *  Nor  is  there  any  need,  in  onier  to  this  c\>m- 
‘  pensation,  of  that  kind  of  enjoyment  which  is  accompanievi  by 
‘  consciousness  of  identity,  *  we  hesitate.  ‘  Enjoyment  not  so 
‘  accompanied,  but  of  the  same  indistinct  and  imperfect  nature 
‘  with  the  precedent  sutfering.  w  ould  of  course,  overbalance  it  ‘  in 
‘  kind,'  and  that  immeasurably  as  to  degree,  in  a  state  or  slates  of 
‘  being  indefinitely  prolonged.  The  creature,  by  our  suppK^sition, 

‘  had  not  a  clear  self-consciousness  in  sutfering.  It  sutl'ered  really, 
‘  but  vet  as  in  a  sort  of  dream  and  somnambulism  :  nf  anv  simile 


‘can  give  an  impression  of  such  a  mmie  of  subsistence.)  And  the 
‘  dream  of  enjoyment,  though  without  reminiscence,  in  a  subse- 


‘  quent  life  or  lives,  may  reduce  the  prior  one  of  sutlering  to  a 
‘  vanishing  fraction.'  This  is  ingenious  and  plausible:  but  lux's 
it  not  leave  out  of  account  the  fact  that,  in  reference  to  two  similar 


creatures,  one  having  suffereil  much  and  the  other  little,  no  pro¬ 
longation  of  future  ‘enjoyment'  equal  in  kind,  could  over  equally 
‘  compensate' — ^just  as  no  two  lines,  however  indefinitely,  but 
equally  extended  from  a  given  point,  could  ever  become  of  the 
same  length,  if  one  of  them  had  previously  been  more  shorioneil 
than  the  other.  We  entirelv  ajiree  with  our  author,  that  to  say 
compensation  avails  nothing  either  in  the  first  or  subsequent  sUies 
of  being,  because  it  can  neither  be  prospectively  reckoned  on,  nor 
subsequently  understood  or  realized,  would  be  reasoning  iigainst 
the  value  of  the  arrangement,  from  a  defect  essential  to  the  mind 
or  vitality  which  is  the  subject  of  it,  and  would  in  ctU'Cl  be  to 
arraign  the  Creator  for  fonnimj  any  spirit  unendued  with  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  identity:  indeed,  ‘  there  can  be  no  conscious  coinpen- 
‘sation,  none  either  desired,  hoped  for,  or  realized  as  such,  w  here 
‘  there  is  no  consciousness  of  identity  in  the  mind  or  spirit.’  But 
when  it  is  added  that,  ‘there  mav  be,  nevertheless,  a  real  com- 
‘  j>ensation,  in  an  excess  of  enjoyment  of  the  some  character  with 
‘  tlie  antecedent  sufiering,  which  is  all  that  the  mind  or  vitality  is 
‘susceptible  of — the  only  compensation  possible  to  the  sentient 
*  being,  while  it  is  what  it  is  and  no  more* — are  we  not  entitled  to 
ask — it  this  principle  be  correct,  may  it  not  go^  to  prove  that  sen¬ 
tient  being  in  the  abstract,  unendowed  with  conscious  identity  or 
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moral  re$pousib'tlity«  (whatever  the  suderin^  its  corpora! 
vehicle'  is  itself  a  boon,  the  enjoynH*nt  of  which  mav.  for  au^ht 
we  know,  Ivave  been  nuxst  frequently  or  most  lar^'lv  *  in  exct'ss.* 
in  those  creatures  in  which  the  reverse  has  st'einevi  to  be  the  case  ? 
We  conclude  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Warvilaw  : 

‘  Now.  as  all  creat I'd  exist eiKV  of  every  |\»ssible  dt'scriptuw.  must 
dependent,  entirely  and  umvasinijly  dep^'iident,  on  the  lit?\^ giving  Cnnl. 
I  can  jvreeivo  no  heresy  in  the  Miof.  that  the  siune  kind  of  spiritual 
essence  shtHiid  in  brutes  be  di'stine\l  to  cessntkni.  aiul  in  wan  to  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  existence  ;  any  more  than  in  the  l^elief  v which  wx'  know-  to 
have  the  direct  cvHinteiunce  of  revelation,  and  which  is  ininuxliatelv 
connectoil  with  the  inher.)  that  the  vvrrx'reol  }xirt  of  the  man  and  of 
the  brute,  tlx^ugh  alike  dix'uuxl  to  the  ilust.  is  in  the  banner  di'stiiuxi 
to  restoration,  and  in  the  latter  to  |vnnaneut  vviruption.* 

l  id.  c>i  A.\W..  vol.  i.  p.  Itkk 
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Editt\l  by  lloz.  With  lllustnuions.  too.  NiV>.  I — 1-.  l^^mdon  : 

Ch.ipnuin  and  ILill. 

T)OZ”  is  alix'ady  favourably  known  to  the  })ublic  by  his 
sketclics.  first  insoru\l  in  the  Morninij  C'hn>nielo.  ’The 
pri'sent  work  will  eoruiinly  not  diminish  his  reputation;  we  iux‘ 
much  mistaken  if  it  do  not  add  to  it. 

It  would  Iv  somewiiat  dithcult  to  iletermine  that  prtH'ise  .<;>«nV.< 
ot  the  verv  extensive  otutus  of  fictitious  publications,  to  w  hieh  the 
l\>stlmmous  Pa^vrs  of  the  Pickwick  C'lub  ought  to  Ih'  n'ferrtxl. 
Thougli  the  prinei|>;\l  eluunu'tcrs  Ivar  us  company  all  the  w;iy 
alonof,  there  st'oins  to  1h'  no  *  regular  plot.*  in  theonlinary  SiUise  of 
thi^e  wortls.  In  works  of  fictioit  which  harr  such  a  plot,  or  at 
lejist  w  Inch  adhtre  to  it,  all  the  prinei|'id  sexmes  and  events  have 
a  manifest  reference  to  the  o*amstroj'he.  I'he  meix'  epiMnli's — the 
di'seriptions  or  incidents,  w  Inch  aix'  intnHliuvd  simply  to  einlH'llish, 
or  i^erhaps  to  eke  out  the  work  to  the  ortluxlox  measure'  of  thiXH* 
diuHleciino  volumes  are  alwms  short.  In  the  Pickwick  Ihqn'rs 
on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  princijval  inculents  and  desiTi|>- 
tions  seem  to  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  tJto  iftmend  action 
of  the  piiw ;  ehjiracters  are  tjiken  up,  dismissed  anil  repriHlnet'd. 
at  long  intervals,  or  not  re-prtHhuxxl  at  all.  d*he.  scone  shifts 
from  plact'  to  platx\  with  the  stagi'-ctuiches  which  cairry  the 
'Mininortal  Mr.  Pickwick.**  and  the  wlmle  nmehinery  of  the  Inwk 
fo  different  jmrts  of  the  country,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
Kiclumlson’s  ciuioan  tnuisports  from  town  to  town  his  ixunjuuiy 
of  strolling  j>lavers,  I'jwn  the  whole,  tlie  work.  ixmsidertHl  as  a 
work  of  fiction,  (which  we  presume^  it  innsi  he  considertMl,  not- 
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witlistandin^  the  jj^nivity  with  which  the  title-pa^e  assures  us  that 
it  is  a  ‘faitliful  record,*)  reminds  us  stronj^ly,  in  its  general  plan, 
of  some  of  tlie  tales  of  Fieldinj^,  Smollet,  and  others  of  our 
older  novelists — tides,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  series  of 
sketches  of  fictitious  scenes  and  events  having  little  mutual  con¬ 
nexion  ;  a  sort  of  book  of  travels,  in  which  the  author  draws  a 
little  more  largely  than  usual  on  the  traveller’s  ancient  j)rivile^e 
of  telling  extraordinary  stories.  They  have  little  in  common  with 
the  ordinary  novel,  except  that  the  incidents  are  invented,  and 
happen,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  sjune  character.  The  present 
work,  is,  in  fact,  what  its  title  tells  us  it  is  intended  to  be,  “  A 
Record  of  Perand)ulations,  Perils,  '^Pravels,  and  Adventures.” 

From  the  first  chapter,  in  which  we  are  introduced  to  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  gratified  with  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Pick¬ 
wick  Club,  one  would  think  that  it  was  the  author’s  intention  to. 
make  himself  merry  with  the  harmless  follies,  and  ludicrous  enthu- 
shism,  of  certain  learned  or  literary  Societies;  but,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  mention  in  the  first  page  of  a  Paper  of  the  “  great 
Mr.  Pickwick  ”  himself,  entitled,  Speculations  on  the  Source  of 
the  Hampstead  Ponds,  with  some  Observations  on  the  Theory 
of  Tittlel)ats  a  reference  to  the  unwearied  researches  of 
the  siime  scientific  enthusiast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hornsey, 
Highgate,  Brixton,  and  Camberwell,  and  one  or  two  other 
slight  incidents  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  there  is  nothing  what¬ 
ever  which  countenances  such  a  supposition.  The  learned  Pick¬ 
wick  Club,  alas  !  soon  degenerates,  like  most  other  clubs,  into  a 
society  for  eating,  drinking,  laughing,  and  merry-making.  Pro¬ 
bably  this  want  of  a  pervading  unity  of  design  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  this  series  of  lively  sketches 
has  been  produced,  ’^riiev  have  been  brought  out  in  Alonthly 
Numbers;  and,  when  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  they  dis¬ 
play,  it  must  be  confessed,  marvellous  fertility  of  invention  and 
facility  of  execution.  But  still,  iis  the  work  was  in  all  j)roba- 
bility  commenced  before  the  author  had  projected  the  whole  ot 
his  plan,  or  selected  and  distributed  all  his  characters  and  inci¬ 
dents,  this  want  of  unity  in  the  work,  considered  as  a  whole, 
was  to  be  expected. 

The  author  has  evidently  seen  a  great  deal  of  human  life,  and 
viewed  it  with  a  very  keen  and  observant  eye.  We  have  very 
rarely  met  with  a  writer  who  more  quickly  seizes  peculiarities 
of  character,  or,  what  it  is  quite  as  difficult  to  seize,  the  external 
marks  (often  trifling  enough)  by  which  those  peculiarities  are 
indicated,  and  in  which  they  are  embodied.  So  completely  is 
our  author  master  of  this  latter  art,  that  a  few  slight  dashes  will 
often  give  us  a  stronger  conception  of  the  character  he  designs  to 
set  beiore  us,  than  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  descriptions.  His 
personages  impress  us  with  all  the  force  and  vindness  of  realit)'. 
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They  are  not  described — they  are  exhibited.'  lie  has  also  been 
equally  happy  in  seizing  those  peculiarities  which  discriminate  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  the  community  from  one  another;  which  mark  the 
various  species  as  strongly  as  other  peculiarities  do  the  individual. 
Bodies  of  men  who  live  constantly  together,  associated  by  com¬ 
munity  of  interest,  of  one  rank,  profession,  trade,  or  craf^  natu¬ 
rally  fall  into  peculiarities  of  manner  and  of  habit,  wdnch  as 
strongly  mark  them  as  do  the  external  badges  which  designate  a 
particular  guild,  or  an  ‘‘Odd- Fellow's  Club”  on  a  gala-day. 

These  discriminating  marks  consist  chiefly  in  peculiarities  of 
manner  and  language,  and  our  author,  it  must  be  confessed,  has 
deeply  studied  both.  In  the  latter,  especially,  he  is  without  a 
rival ;  he  seems  to  be  quite  master  of  the  copious  language  of 
slang,  w’ith  all  its  elegant  varieties  of  idiom  and  dialect.  • 

Though  there  is  considerable  variety  of  chanicter  in  the  Pick¬ 
wick  Papers,  the  j)rincipal  part  (in  accordance  with  the  serio-comic 
nature  of  the  work)  are  taken  from  tJie  middle  or  lowor  classes; 
from  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  all  other  inns ;  from  the  hospitals ; 
from  country  tow’ns  and  villages.  The  work  abounds  in  pictures 
of  law^yers,  country  magistrates,  innumerable  species  of  lawyers* 
clerks,  several  ditto  of  medical  students,  inn-keepers,  waiters, 
chambermaids,  boots  (if  this  be  the  plural  of  the  non-descript 
word),  coachmen,  cabmen,  cads,  &c.,  &c. 

Our  author  has  not  given  us  any  very  extraordinary  combi¬ 
nations  of  human  intellect  and  passion.  Such  would  not  have 
suited  the  serio-comic.  There  are  no  persons  of  very  exalted 
and  sublime  virtue,  nor  any  of  those  examples  of  utter  and 
abandoned  villany,  which  it  is  the  chief  delight  of  many  of  our 
writers  in  fiction  to  represent.  Still  less  are  there  any  of  those 
instances  of  preternatural  and  immaculate  excellence  which  we 
should  in  vain  look  for  any  where  but  amongst  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  novels ;  nor  of  that  super-human  and  demoniacal 
wickedness,  which  may  be  pronounced  about  equally  edifying  and 
probable.  It  is  humanity  in  its  every-day  dress — it  is  the  little 
follies  and  foibles  of  our  nature,  wiiich  are  our  author’s  chief 
game. 

Conformably  with  the  general  cast  of  his  characters,  and  the 
scenes  in  w  hich  tliey  act  and  move,  the  w  hole  work  is  one  of  fun, 
mirth,  and  laughter ;  there  is  not  a  serious  incident  in  the  whole 
book,  as  far  as  yet  published,  unless  a  marriaife  might  be  so  de¬ 
nominated.*  The  very  distresses  are  all  of  a  ludicrous  kind,  and. 


•  Tlierc  are  some  short  tales  interspersed  with  the  main  story,  which  pos¬ 
sess  considerable  pathos ;  still  the  author’s  ])athos  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
his  humour.  The  best  of  the  serious  tales  arc  the  “Stroller’s  Tale”  the 
“.Madman’s  Manuscript,”  and  the  “  Convict’s  Return.” 
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•AS  an  Irishman  mi^ht  say,  tlie  most  tragic  parts  are  all  eomie. 
There  is  not  a  single  scene  which  can  elicit  a  tear,  except  such 
as  may  be  extorted,  now  and  then,  by  an  immoderate  fit  <4* 
laui^hter. 

Many  of  the  characters,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  master-pieces 
in  their  way.  Our  chief  favorites  are  old  Wardle,  tlie  warm- 
Iiearted,  frank,  hospitable,  Eni;lish  gentleman'  and  fanner  of 
Dingley  Dell;  ^Ir.  Nupkins,  the  conceited  and  ignorant  magis¬ 
trate  of  Ipswieli;  Jingle,  the  swindler  and  adventurer,  a  strange 
compound  of  villany  and  eccentricity ;  the  old  coachman,  Sam 
Weller,  and  his  son  Sam,  first  introduced  to  us  in  the  honorable 
situation  of  “Boots,’’ at  the  White  Hart  Inn,  Borough,  and  subse¬ 
quently  exalted  to  the  post  of  servant  to  Mr.  Pickwick  himself. 
Sam  (the  younger  we  mean),  wlio  is  undoubtedlv  the  prime 
character  of  the  whole  book,  is  admirably  conceivect,  and  as  ad¬ 
mirably  sustained.  He  unites,  in  about  equal  measure,  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  lionesty ;  great  attachment  to  his  benefactor  and  master, 
with  a  very  sagacious  perception  of  his  own  interests ;  abundance 
of  mother-wit,  and  a  warm  and  lionest  heart.  W  o  know  not 
what  may  be  the  fate  reserved  for  honest  Sam,  in  tlie  remaining 
eight  numbers,  which  are  to  complete  the  work,  but  we  trust  it 
will  be  such  as  to  keep  up  the  interest  with  which  he  inspires  the 
reader.  Sooner  than  there  should  be  any  thing  to  sjioil  him,  we 
would  rather  that  our  author  would  do  as  Addison  did  with  his 
favorite  character  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  when  in  danger  of 
being  unworthily  treated  by  Steele, — kiff  him  out  of  hand.  Sam 
is  about  the  most  perfect  example,  in  fictitious  literature,  of  the 
very  best  specimens  of  the  English  lower  classes.  Of  characters 
somewhat  similar  amongst  the  Scotch,  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
given  us  several  specimens.  The  English  writers  have  not  done 
equal  justice  to  their  own  nation.  When  our  writers  of  fiction 
have  given  us  the  honest  Englishman,  they  have  too  often  seemed 
to  think  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  make  him  very 
stupid  ;  and  if  they  invested  him  with  much  shrewdness^  he  was 
almost  sure  to  have  a  touch  of  the  knave. — A  crisis  is  evidently 
coming  in  Sam’s  fate,  for  he  has  just  fallen  in  love  with  a  good- 
looking  well-behaved  servant-maid  at  Mr.  Nupkins’s,  and  has 
actually  dispatched  his  first  valentine  to  her.  What  may  be  the 
result  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  that  which  turned  the  brain 
of  Solomon  cannot  be  without  danger  to  that  of  Sam  Weller. 

IS  a  very  common  remark  that  the  heroes  of  novels  are  too 
generally  the  most  insipid  characters  in  the  whole  piece ;  in  our 
judgment,  the  Pickwick  Papers  furnish  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  riiere  are  no  characters  in  the  work  who 
are  not  sketched  with  greater  force  and  vividness  than  the  mem¬ 
bers  ot  the  Pickwick  Club.  They  want  individualiti/.  It  is  true 
there  is  some  attempt  to  discriminate  them  at  the  outset;  they 
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are  duly  iutroiluceil  to  us  in  iliffereiit-coloroil  vestments,  and 
their  several  qualities  formally  enumerated  and  cjitalogued.  Mr. 
Tupman,  it  appears,  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  a  soft  heart,  and 
we  think  it  may  be  siiid  with  equal  truth,  l)y  a  soft  head,  Mr. 
Winkle  is  a  cockney  sportsman,  and  of  course  enacts  the  usual 
absurdities,  which  from  time  immemorial  have  been  fastened 
upon  that  very  well-known  character,  on  whose  exploits  some  scores 
of  caricaturists  have  subsisted  ever  since  the  invention 
of  erunpowder.  l\Ir.  Snodi^rass,  we  are  informed,  is  poetic;  but  we 
have  no  proof  whatever  of  his  possessing  this  quality  (which  how¬ 
ever,  we  honestly  confess,  we  by  no  means  regret),  except  the  edi¬ 
tor  s  good  word  for  it.  Now,  tliese  characters  were  no  doubt  in¬ 
tended  to  be  very  absurd  specimens  of  their  various  kinds;  but  then 
they  ought  to  have  been  made  to  act  and  s[)eak  more  in  chjwacter; 
there  should  have  been  more  individuality  about  them ;  they 
should  not  have  siin|)ly  belonged  (as  they  all  most  incontestably  do) 
to  the  genus  ‘  blockhead,’  but  have  been  exhibited  as  belonging  to 
difterent  speeies  of  that  very  extensive  class.  But,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  afore«iid  general  catalogue  of  their  qualities,  Mr. 
W  inkle’s  somewhat  too-practical  demonstration  of  his  character 
w  ith  his  gun,  and  ^Ir.  Tupman’s  extreme  haste  to  fall  in  love,  there 
is  nothing  w  hich  discriminates  them.  They  are  alike  very  solemn 
and^  deliberate  simpletons.  Change  their  names  and  their  dress, 
and  they  might  for  the  most  part  pass  for  one  another,  there 
being  rarely  in  the  dialogues  any  of  those  little  characteristic 
touches  with  which  the  dialogue-style  of  Sam  Weller,  junior, 
abounds.  Though  duly  ticketed  therefore  at  first,  and  warranted 
to  j)ossess  such  and  such  qualities,  the  labels  on  their  backs 
somewhat  resemble  those  which  are  stuck  on  the  show-bottles 
in  a  druggist’s  sho])-window ;  the  said  bottles  are  inscribed,  it  is 
true,  witli  very  formidable  names,  but  the  contents,  after  all,  are 
nothing  but  simple  water,  tinctured  w  ith  a  little  coloring  matter. 
Mr.  Tupman,  Mr.  Snodgniss,  and  Mr.  Winkle,  are,  in  like 
manner,  mere  water — every  man  of  them  ;  the  only  diflerence  is 
a  little  innocent  coloring  matter. 

About  Mr.  Pickwick  himself  there  is  somewhat  more  indivi¬ 
duality,  but  there  is  a  very  grievous  want  of  keeping  and  con¬ 
sistency.  Nobody  can  reconcile  the  instances  of  absurdity  and  good 
sense  which  are  alternately  displayed  in  the  conduct  ot  Mr.  Pick¬ 
wick.  Sometimes  he  is  represented  as  sjiying  or  recording  in  his 
‘  Note  Book,’  (by  the  bye,  tlie  frequent  mention  of  that  note  book 
begins  to  be  a  nuisance),  things  which  an  idiot  would  not  have  be¬ 
lieved,  and  at  other  times  talking  and  acting  like  a  person  of  excel¬ 
lent  sense.  We  suppose  we  must  set  it  down  that  he  had  a  mo^ 
nomania — a  monomania  for  inserting  eminently  silly  things  in  his 
note  book,  though  in  all  other  respects  a  very  sensible,  well- 
meaning,  worthy  man.  riie  general  character  which  he  cxliibits 
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U  that  of  a  very  ffood-natured,  benevolent,  and  somewhat  weak- 
minded  man.  We  are  aware  of  our  audacity  in  applying  the 
epithet  w'eak-minded  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  the  ‘^reat  Mr.  Pickwick,’ 
the  ‘  immortal  man but  there  is  one  comfort  that  he  is  deiul ;  or 
better  still,  that  he  never  existed,  and  will  not  therefore  be  hurt 
by  the  freedom  of  our  observations.  We  trust  the  editor  of  his 
Posthumous  Papers  will  be  as  little  hurt  by  them. 

But  it  is  high  time  that  we  should  introduce  our  readers  to  a 
few  of  the  very  amusing  scenes  with  which  this  singular  work 
abounds. 

Our  first  extract  shall  be  from  the  introductory  chapter,  where 
a  quarrel  takes  place  betw  een  Mr.  Pickwdck  and  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  club,  who  had  applied  to  him,  its  president,  the  ob¬ 
noxious  name  of  ‘  humbug.*  The  quarrel,  however,  is  happily 
made  up,  in  the  sjime  ingenious  manner  in  which  equally  dig¬ 
nified  disputes  are  often  made  up  in  the  House  of  Commons;  that 
is,  by  each  party  declaring  that  he  used  the  obnoxious  words  in 
a  peculiar^  or,  in  other  words,  in  a  Pickwickian  sense.  'Inhere  is 
fine  satire  in  the  whole  of  it. — Pickwick  loquitur. 

'  Hew'as  a  humble  individual.  (No  no.)  Still  he  could  not  hut  feel 
that  they  had  selected  him  for  a  service  of  great  honour,  and  t>f  some 
danger.  Travelling  was  in  a  troubled  state,  and  the  minds  of  coach¬ 
men  wore  unsettled.  Let  them  look  abroad,  and  contemplate  the 
scenes  which  wore  enacting  around  them.  Stage  coaches  were  up¬ 
setting  in  all  directions,  horses  were  bolting,  boats  wore  overturning, 
and  boilers  wore  bursting.  (Cheers — a  voice  ‘  No.’)  No!  (Cheers.) 
Let  that  honourable  Pickwickian  who  cried  ‘  No*  so  loudly,  come 
forward  and  deny  it,  if  he  could.  (Cheers.)  Who  was  it  that  cried 
‘  No  ?'  (Enthusiastic  cheering.)  Was  it  some  vain  and  disappointed 
man — he  w’ould  not  say  haberdasher — (loud  cheers) — w’ho,  jealous  of 
the  praise  which  had  been — perhaps  undeservedly — bestowed  on  his 
(iMr.  Pickw'ick*s)  researches,  and  smarting  under  the  censure  which 
had  been  heaped  upon  his  own  feeble  attempts  at  rivalry,  now'  took 
this  vile  and  calumnious  mode  of - 

‘  Mr.  Blotton,  (of  Aldgate,)  rose  to  order.  Did  the  honourable 
Pickwickian  allude  to  him  ?  (Cries  of  ‘  Order,’  ^  Chair,’  ‘  Yes,’  ‘  No.’ 
*  Go  on,*  *  Leave  off,*  ^kc.* 

‘  ^Ir.  PicKW’icK  would  not  put  up  to  be  put  dowm  by  clamour.  He 
had  alluded  to  the  honourable  gentleman.  (Great  excitement.) 

‘  Mr.  Blotton  would  only  say  then,  that  he  repelled  the  hon.  gent’s 
false  and  scurrilous  accusation,  with  profound  contempt.  (Great 
cheering.)  The  hon.  gent,  was  a  humbug.  (Immense  confusion,  and 
loud  cries  of  ‘  chair*  and  ‘  order.’) 

*  Mr.  A.  Snodgrass  rose  to  order.  He  threw  himself  upon  the 
chair.  (Hear.)  He  wished  to  know’  whether  this  disgraceful  contest 
between  two  members  of  that  club  should  be  allowed  to  continue. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

'  The  Chairman  was  quite  sure  the  hon.  Pickwickian  would  with¬ 
draw  the  expression  he  had  just  made  use  of. 
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‘  Mr.  Blotton,  with  all  possible  respect  for  the  chair,  was  quite 
sure  hewould  not. 

*  The  Chairman  felt  it  to  be  his  imperative  duty  to  demand  of  the 
honourable  gentleman,  whether  he  had  used  the  expression  which  had 
just  escaped  him,  in  a  common  sense. 

‘  Mr.  Blotton  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  had  not — he 
had  used  the  word  in  its  Pickwickian  sense.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was 
bound  to  acknowledge,  that  personally  he  entertained  the  highest  re¬ 
gard  and  esteem  for  the  honourable  gentleman  ;  he  had  merely  con¬ 
sidered  him  a  humbug  in  a  Pickwickian  jxiiiit  of  view.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

‘  Mr.  Pickwick  felt  much  gratified  by  the  fair,  candid,  and  full 
explanation  of  his  honourable  friend.  He  begged  it  to  be  at  once  un¬ 
derstood,  that  his  own  observations  had  been  merely  intended  to  bear  a 
Pickwickian  construction.  (Cheers.) 

Here  the  entry  terminates,  as  we  have  no  doubt  the  debate  did  al.so, 
after  arriving  at  such  a  highly  satisfactory  and  intelligible  point. 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  equally  rich  in  its  way.  Mr.  Winkle, 
by  a  strange  mistake,  which  we  have  no  leisure  to  explain,  has 
got  into  a  very  awkward  scrape  with  Dr.  Slammer,  an  army-sur¬ 
geon,  who  forthwith  sends  him  a  challenge.  Mr.  Winkle,  who, 
albeit  a  sportsman,  has  no  stomach  for  that  kind  of  sport,  and  yet, 
like  many  other  inditers  and  receivers  of  challenges,  has  too 
little  courage  to  be  willing  to  appear  a  coward — is  in  an  agony  of 
terror  lest  he  should  be  compelled  to  fight.  He  requests  his  friend 
Snodgrass  to  be  his  second,  internally  hoping,  while  he  is  milking 
the  communication ,  that  his  worthy  friend  will  reveal  the  matter  to 
the  authorities,  and  immediately  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
The  duel  is  at  last  happily  prevented,  but  not  by  Mr.  Snodgrass. 
The  following  is  the  dialogue  between  them : 

^  Snodgrass,*  said  IMr.  Winkle,  when  they  had  turned  out  of  the 
public  street ;  ^  Snodgrass,  my  dear  fellow,  can  I  rely  upon  your 
secrecy  ?*  As  he  said  this,  he  most  devoutly  and  earnestly  hoped  he 
could  not.  ^  You  can,’  replied  IMr.  Snodgrass.  ‘  Hear  jne  swear — ’ 

‘  No,  no  ;*  interrupted  3Ir.  Winkle,  terrified  at  the  idea  of  his  com¬ 
panion’s  unconsciously  pledging  himself  not  to  give  information  ;  ‘  don’t 
swear,  don’t  swear  ;  it ’s  quite  unnecessary.’ 

iNIr.  Snodgrass  dropped  the  hand  which  he  had,  in  the  spirit  of  poesy, 
raised  towards  the  clouds  as  he  made  the  above  appeal,  and  assumed 
an  attitude  of  attention.  *  I  want  your  assistance,  my  dear  fellow,  in 
an  affair  of  honor,’  said  Mr.  Winkle.  *  You  shall  have  it,*  replied 
Mr.  Snodgrass,  clasping  his  friend’s  hand.  ‘  With  a  Doctor — 
Doctor  Slammer  of  the  Ninety-seventh,’  said  Mr.  Winkle,  wishing  to 
make  the  matter  appear  as  solemn  as  possible ;  *  an  affair  with  an 
officer,  seconded  by  another  officer,  at  sunset  this  evening,  in  a  lonely 
field  beyond  Fort  Pitt.*  *  I  will  attend  you,*  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

He  was  astonished,  but  by  no  means  dismayed.  It  is  extraordinary 
how  cool  any  party  .but  the  principal  can  be  in  such  cases,  Mr. 
Winkle  had  forgotten  this.  He  had  judged  of  his  friend’s  feelings  by 
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liis  own.  ‘  The  conse(|iieiices  may  he  dreadful,’  said  IMr.  Winkle.  ‘1 
hope  not,’  said  Mr.  Snodjirass.  ‘  The  Doctor,  I  believe,  is  a  verv 
good  shot/  said  ^Ir.  Winkle.  ‘  Most  of  these  military  men  are,* 
observed  iMr.  Snodgrass,  calmly  ;  *  but  so  are  you,  a’n’t  you 

Mr.  Winkle  replied  in  the  atlirmative ;  and  perceiving  that  he  had 
not  alarmed  his  companion  siitHciently,  changed  his  ground.  ^  Snod¬ 
grass,’  he  said  in  a  voice  tremuhms  with  emotion,  ‘  if  I  bill,  you  will 
find  in  a  packet  which  I  shall  place  in  your  hands,  a  note  for  my — for 
my  father.’ 

This  attack  was  a  failure  also.  Mr.  Snodgrass  was  affected,  but  he 
undertook  the  delivery  of  the  note  as  readily  as  if  he  had  been  a 
Twopenny  Postman.  ‘  If  I  fall,’  said  Mr.  Winkle,  ‘  or  if  the  Doctor 
falls,  you,  my  dear  friend,  will  be  tried  as  an  access(»ry  before  the  fact. 
Shall  I  involve  my  friend  in  transportation — possibly  for  life  !’ 

Mr.  Snodgrass  winced  a  little  at  this,  but  his  heroism  was  invincible. 
‘  In  the  cause  of  friendship,’  he  fervently  exclaimed,  ‘  I  would  brave 
all  dangers.’ 

How  Mr.  M  inkle  cursed  his  companion’s  devoted  friendshi])  inter¬ 
nally,  as  they  walked  silently  along,  side  by  side,  for  some  minutes, 
each  immersed  in  his  own  meditations  ’  The  morniim  was  wearinjr 
away  ;  he  grew  desperate.  *  Snodgrass,’  he  said,  stopping  suddenly, 
‘  do  not  let  me  be  baulked  in  this  matter — d(»  not  give  information  to 
the  local  authorities — do  not  obtain  the  assistance  of  several  peace- 
offict'rs,  to  take  either  me  or  Doctor  Slammer,  of  the  Ninety-seventh 
Regiment,  at  jiresent  cpiartered  in  Chatham  Barracks,  into  custody,  and 
thus  prevent  this  duel ;  I  say,  do  not*  Mr.  Snodgrass  seized  his  friend’s 
hand  warmly,  as  he  enthusiastically  replied,  *  Not  for  worlds  !’  A 
thrill  passed  over  Mr.  Winkle’s  frame,  as  the  conviction  that  he  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  his  friend’s  fears,  and  that  he  was  destined  to 
become  an  animated  target,  rushed  forcibly  upon  him. 


Our  next  extract  must  he  a  somewhat  long  one ;  l)nt,  if  our 
readers  are  as  mneh  amused  with  it  as  we  have  been,  they  will 
not  regret  its  length.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Piekwielc  and 
his  friends  are  on  a  visit  to  Old  Wardle,  of  Dingley  Dell.  Phe 
infamous  Jingle  is  also  one  of  the  party.  While  here,  the  solt- 
hearted  Mr.  Tnpman  falls  in  love  with  the  maiden  sister  of  the 
host,  a  spinster  about  fifty,  lender  cover  of  assisting  Mr.  Tup. 
man,  Jingle  gains  the  affections  of  the  somewhat  inflammable 
lady,  and  eloj>es  with  her.  Old  W  ardle  and  Mr.  Pickwick  pur¬ 
sue  in  a  postchaise  and  four,  and  the  following  is  a  part  of  the 
vivid  and  amusing  account  of  the  chase' : 

*  Nc»w  thou  ! — is  that  chaise  comiim  out  to  night  ?*  cried  Wardle. 
‘  (\»ming  down  the  yard  m»w.  Sir,’  replied  the  hostler. 

Out  came  the  chaise — in  went  the  horses — on  sprung  the  boys — in 
got  the  travellers. 

‘Mind — the  seven-mile  stage  in  less  than  half  an  hour!’  shouted 
Wardle.  ‘  Off  with  you  I’  ’Fhe  boys  applied  whip  and  sj)ur,  the 
waiters  shouted,  the  hostlers  cheered,  and  away  they  went,  fast  and 
furiously.  ‘  Pretty  situation,’  thought  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  he  had 
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had  a  moment’s  time  for  reHection.  ‘  Pretty  situation  for  the  General 
Chairman  of  the  Pickwick  Club.  Damp  chaise — strange  horses — fifteen 
miles  an  hour — and  twelve  o’clock  at  night. 

For  the  first  three  or  four  miles,  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  either  of 
the  gentlemen,  each  being  tiK)  much  immersed  in  his  own  reflections, 
to  address  any  observations  to  his  companion.  When  they  had  gone 
<»ver  that  much  gnnind,  however,  and  the  horses,  getting  thoroughly 
warmed  began  to  do  their  work  in  really  g<H>d  style,  Mr.  Pickwick 
l)ecame  too  much  exhilarated  with  the  rapidity  of  the  motion,  to  remain 
any  longer  perfectly  mute. 

‘  VV’^e’re  sure  to  catch  them,  I  think,*  said  he.  *  Hope  so,*  replied 
his  companion.  ‘  Fine  nu  ht,’  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  up  at  the 
moon,  which  was  shining  brightly.  ‘  So  much  the  worse*,’  returned 
Wardle  ;  ^  for  they’ll  have  had  all  the  advantage  of  the  moonlight  to 
get  the  start  of  us,  and  we  shall  lose  it.  It  will  have  gone  down  in 
another  hour.*  ‘  It  will  be  rather  unpleasant  going  at  this  rate  in 
the  dark,  won’t  it  ?’  inquired  ^Ir.  Pickwick.  ‘  I  dare  say  it  will,* 
replied  his  friend  drily. 

^Ir.  Pickwick’s  temporary  excitement  began  to  sober  down  a  littk*, 
as  he  reflected  upon  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  the  expedition 
in  which  he  had  so  thoughtlessly  embarked,  lie  was  roused  by  a  hmd 
shouting  of  the  post-boy  on  the  leader. 

‘  Yo — yo — yo — yo — yoe,’  went  the  first  boy.  ‘  Yo — yo — yo — yoe!’ 
went  the  second.  ‘  Yo — yo— yo — yoe!’  chimed  in  old  Wardle  him¬ 
self,  most  lustily,  with  his  head  and  half  his  lM)dy  out  of  the  conch 
window.  ‘  Yo— yo— yo — yoe  !’  shouted  Mr.  Pickwick,  taking  up  the 
hurden  of  the  cry,  though  he  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  its  mean- 
ing  or  object.  And  amidst  the  yo — yoing  of  the  whole  four,  the  chaise 
stopped.  *  What’s  the  matter  .^*  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick.  ‘  There’s  a 
gate  here,*  replied  old  Wardle,  ‘  We  shall  hear  something  of  the  fugi¬ 
tives.*’ 

After  a  lapse  of  five  minutes,  consumed  in  incessant  knocking  and 
shouting,  an  old  man  in  his  shirt  and  trousers  emerged  from  the  turn¬ 
pike-house,  and  opened  the  gate.  ‘  How  long  is  it  since  a  post-chaise 
went  through  here  ?’  inquired  ]Mr.  Wardle.  ‘  How  long.^*  ‘  Ah  I* 
‘  Why,  I  don’t  rightly  know.  It  worn’t  a  long  time  ago,  nor  it  w(»rn’t 
a  slu^rt  time  ago — ^jiist  between  the  two,  perhaps.*  ‘  Has  any  chaise 
heen  by  at  all  ‘  Oh  yes,  there  *s  been  a  chay  by.*  ‘How  long 
ago,  my  friend,*  interposed  31  r.  Pickwick,  ‘  an  hour  ?*  *  Ah,  I  dare 

say  it  might  be,’ replied  the  man.  ‘Or  two  hours?*  inquired  the 
post-boy  on  the  w'heeler.  ‘  Well,  I  should  n’t  wonder  if  it  was,*  re¬ 
turned  the  old  man  doubtfully.  *  Drive  on,  boys,*  cried  the  testy 
old  gentleman :  ‘  don’t  waste  any  more  time  with  that  (dd  idiot  !* 
‘  Idiot !’  exclaimed  the  old  man  with  a  grin,  as  he  8to<Kl  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  with  the  gate  half  clovsed,  watching  the  chaise  which  rapidly 
diminished  in  the  increasing  distance.  ‘  No — not  much  o’that,  either ; 
you’ve  lost  ten  minutes  here,  and  gone  away  as  wise  as  you  came  arter 
all.  If  every  man  on  the  line  as  has  a  guinea  give  him  earns  it  half  as 
well,  you  won’t  c.atch  t’other  chay  this  side  Mich’lmas,  old  short  and 
fat.’  And  with  another  prolonged  grin,  the  old  man  closed  the  gate. 
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re-entered  his  house,  and  bolted  the  door  after  him.  *  ♦  ♦ 

stage  was  fifteen  miles  long,  the  night  was  dark,  the  wind  high,  and 
the  rain  pouring  in  torrents.  It  was  impossible  to  make  any  great  way 
against  such  obstacles  united :  it  was  hard  upon  one  o’clock  already ; 
and  nearly  two  hours  were  consumed  in  getting  to  the  end  of  the 
stage.  Here,  how'ever,  an  object  presented  itself,  wdiich  re-kindled 
their  hopes,  and  re-animated  their  drooping  spirits. 

‘  When  did  this  chaise  come  in  cried  old  Wardle,  leaping  out  of 
his  own  vehicle,  and  pointing  to  one  covered  with  w'et  mud,  which  w’as 
standing  in  the  yard.  '  Not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  Sir  replied 
the  hostler,  to  w’hom  the  question  was  addressed.  ‘  Lady  and  gen¬ 
tleman?’  inquired  Wardle,  almost  breathless  w'ith  impatience.  'Yes, 
Sir.’  ‘  Tall  gentleman — dress  coat — long  legs — thin  body  ?’  ‘  Yes, 

Sir?’  ‘  Elderly  lady — thin  face — rather  skinny — eh?’  Yes,  Sir?’ 

'  By  Heavens,  it’s  them,  Pickw'ick,’  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman. 

*  W'ould  have  been  here  before,’  said  the  hostler,  '  but  they  broke  a 
trace.’  ‘  Tis  them,’  said  Wardle.’  ‘  Chaise  and  four  instantly. 
We  shall  catch  them  yet,  before  they  reach  the  next  stage.  A  guinea 
a-piece  boys — be  alive  there — bustle  about — there’s  good  fellow’s.’ 

And  with  such  admonitions  as  these,  the  old  gentleman  ran  up  and 
dow  n  the  yard,  and  bustled  to  and  fro,  in  a  state  of  excitement  w’hich 
communicated  itself  to  ^Ir.  Pickwick  also  ;  and  under  the  infiuence  of 
which,  that  gentleman  got  himself  into  complicated  entanglements  w'ith 
harness,  and  mixed  up  w  ith  horses  and  w’heels  of  chaises,  in  the  most 
surprising  manner,  firmly  believing  that  by  so  doing,  he  w'as  materially 
forw’arding  the  preparations  for  their  resuming  their  journey. 

'  Jump  in — ^jump  in !’  cried  old  Wardle,  climbing  into  the  chaise, 
pulling  up  the  steps,  and  slamming  the  door  after  him.  ‘  Come  along, 
make  haste.’  And  before  INIr.  Pickwick  knew’  precisely  w  hat  he  was 
alnait,  he  felt  himself  forced  in  at  the  other  door,  by  one  pull  from  the 
old  gentleman,  and  one  j)usli  from  the  hostler  ;  and  off  they  were  again. 

They  had  travelled  in  this  way  about  three  miles,  when  Mr.  Wardle, 
who  had  been  liKiking  out  of  the  w'iiulow’  for  tw’o  or  three  minutes, 
suddenly  drew  in  his  face,  covered  with  splashes,  and  exclaimed  in 
breathless  eagerness — ‘Here  they  are!’  Mr.  Pickwick  thrust  his 
head  out  of  his  w  indow’.  Yes :  there  was  a  chaise  and  four,  a  short 
distance  before  them,  dashing  along  at  full  gallop. 

‘  (h»  on,  go  on,’  almost  shrieked  the  old  gentleman.  ‘Tw'o  guineas 
a-piece,  Iniys — don’t  let  ’em  gain  on  us — keep  it  uj) — keep  it  np.’ 

The  horses  in  the  first  chaise  started  on  at  their  utmost  speed  ;  and 
those  in  Mr.  Wardle’s  gidloju'd  furiously  behind  them.^. 

‘  I  stH*  his  head,’  exclaimed  the  choleric  old  man,  ‘  I  see  his  head.’ 
*  So  do  I,’  said  Mr.  Pickw’ick,  that’s  he.’ 

Mr.  Pickw’ick  w’iis  not  mistaken.  The  countenance  of  3Ir.  .Tingle, 
c{»mpletely  coated  w  ith  the  mud  throw  n  up  by  the  wheels,  w’as  ])lainly 
tliscernible  at  the  window  of  his  chaise ;  and  the  motion  of  his  arm 
w  hich  he  was  waving  violently  towards  the  postilions,  denoted  that  he 
was  encouraging  them  U\  increased  exertion.  Mr.  Pickw’ick  had  just 
<lrawn  in  his  head,  and  Mr.  W’ardle,  exhausted  with  shouting,  had 
done  the  same,  when  a  tremendous  jolt  threw  them  forward  against  the 
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front  of  the  vehicle.  There  was  a  sudden  bum]) — a  loud  crash— away 
rolled  a  wheel,  and  over  went  the  chaise.  After  a  very  few  seconds  of 
bewilderment  and  confusion,  in  which  nothing  hut  the  plunging  of 
horses,  and  breaking  of  glass,  could  be  made  out,  IMr.  Pickwick  felt 
himself  violently  pulled  out  from  among  the  ruins  of  the  chaise  ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  gained  his  feet,  and  extricated  his  head  from  the 
skirts  of  his  great  coat  which  materially  impeded  the  usefulness  of  his 
spectacles,  the  full  disaster  of  the  case  met  his  view.  Old  r.  War- 
dle  without  a  hat,  and  his  clothes  tore  in  several  places,  stcHul  by  his 
side,  and  the  fragments  of  the  chaise  lay  scattered  at  their  feet.  The 
post-boys,  who  had  succeeded  in  cutting  the  traces,  were  standing, 
disfigured  with  mud  and  disordered  by  hard  riding,  by  the  horses’ 
heads.  About  a  hundred  yards  in  advance  was  the  other  chaise,  which 
had  pulled  up  on  hearing  the  crash.  The  ])ostilions,  each  with  a  broad 
grin  convulsing  his  countenance,  were  viewing  the  adverse  party  from 
their  saddles,  and  Mr.  Jingle  was  contemplating  the  wreck  from  the 
coach-window,  with  evident  satisfaction.  The  day  was  just  breaking, 
and  the  whole  scene  was  rendered  perfectly  visible  by  the  grey  light  of 
the  morning. 

‘Hallo!’  shouted  the  shameless  Jingle,  ‘any  luxly  damaged? — 
elderly  gentlemen — no  light  weights — dangerous  work — very.' 
‘You’re  a  rascal!*  roared  Wardle.  ‘Ha!  ha!’  replied  Jingle; 
and  then  he  added,  with  a  knowing  wink,  and  a  jerk  of  the  thumb 
towards  the  interior  of  the  chaise — ‘  I  say — she’s  very  well — 
desires  her  compliments — begs  you  won’t  trouble  yourself — love  to 
Tuppy — won’t  you  get  up  behind  ? — ilrive  on  boys.’ 

They  still  pursue  the  fugitives  however,  whom  Mr.  Pickwick, 
Mr.  Wardle,  and  their  professional  adviser,  ^Ir.  Perker,  discover 
at  the  White  Hart  Inn,  Borough.  It  is  here  that  we  first  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  8.am  Weller,  junior,  who,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  was  Boots  at  the  aforesaid  inn. 

We  can  only  afford  room  for  two  more  extracts;  the  first  is 
the  account  of  Sam  Weller’s  reading  to  his  father,  for  his  apj)ro- 
bation,  the  valentine  which  he  had  just  written  to  Mr.  Nupkins’s 
housemaid  at  Ipswich.  Tlie  old  gentleman  plays  tlie  critic  on  the 
occasion  in  a  very  sage  and  characteristic  manner. — We  may  ob¬ 
serve  that  each  number  of  the  Pickwick  I^ipers  is  accom])anied 
by  illustnitive  engravings;  and  the  engraving  which  illustrates 
the  following  scene  is  particularly  good.  Sam  Weller,  senior, 
comes  in  just  {is  his  son  luis  finished  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of 
putting  his  thoughts  on  paper. 

‘  Mr.  Weller  then  divested  himself  «)f  his  upper  coat ;  and  lighting 
the  pipe  and  placing  himself  in  front  of  the  fire  with  his  back  towards 
it,  so  that  he  could  feel  its  full  heat,  and  recline  against  the  mantle- 
piece  at  the  same  time,  turned  towards  Sam,  and,  with  a  countenance 
greatly  mollified  by  the  softening  influence  of  tobacco,  requested  him 
to  ‘  fire  away.'  Sam  dipped  his  pen  into  the  ink  to  be  ready  for  any 
corrections,  and  began  with  a  very  theatrical  air — ‘  Lovely - .* 
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‘  Lovely  creetur/ repeated  Sam.  ‘ ’Taiii’t  in  poetry,  is  it?’  inter- 
]M)Hed  the  father.  ‘  No  no,*  replied  Sam.  ‘  Werry  ^lad  to  hear  it,’ 
said  3Ir  Weller.  '  Poetry’s  unnat’ral ;  no  man  ever  talked  in  jioetry 
’cept  a  beadle  on  boxin’  day,  or  ^^^l^ren’s  blackin’  or  Rowland’s  oil,  or 
some  (»’  them  low  fellows  ;  never  you  let  yourself  down  t<»  talk  poetry, 
my  boy.  Bejrin  a^in,  Sammy.’  !Mr.  Weller  resumed  his  pipe 
with  critical  solemnity,  and  Sam  once  more  commenced,  and  read  as 
follows.  *  Lovely  creetur  i  feel  myself  ashamed,  and  completely 

cir - *  *  I  forget  \vot  this  here  word  is,’  said  Sam,  scratching  his 

head  with  the  pen,  in  vain  attempts  to  remember.  ‘  ^^"hy  don’t  you 
liMik  at  it,  then  ?’  inquired  Mr.  NVeller.  ‘  So  I  am  a  l(M>kin’  at  it,’ 
replied  Sam,  ‘  but  there’s  another  blot :  here’s  a  *  c,’  and  a  M,’  and  a 
‘  d.*  ‘  (’ircumwented,  ])’raps,’  suggested  Mr.  Weller.  ‘  No  it  ain’t 

that,’ said  Sam,  ‘circumscribed,  that’s  it.*  ‘  That  ain’t  as  good  a 
word  as  circumwented,  Sammy,’  said  Mr.  W  eller  gravely.  ‘  Think 
not  ?’  said  Sam.  ‘  Nothin’  like  it,’  replied  his  father.  ‘  Ibit  don’t 
you  think  it  means  more  ?’  inquired  Sam.  ‘  Veil  ])’raps  it  is  a  naue 
tenderer  word,’  said  Mr.  W  eller,  after  a  few  moments’  reilection.  ‘  (io 
on,  Sammy.’  ‘  Feel  myself  ashamed  and  completely  circumscribed 
in  a  dressin’  of  you,  for  you  are  a  nice  gal  and  nothin’  but  it.’ 

‘  That’s  a  wery  ]>retty  sentiment,’  said  the  elder  IMr.  Weller,  removing 
his  ]>ipe  to  make  way  for  the  remark.  ‘  Yes,  I  think  it  is  rayther 
g(K>d,’  observed  Sam,  highly  flattered.  ‘  Wot  I  like  in  that  ’ere 
style  of  writin,’  said  the  elder  ]Mr.  Weller,  ‘  is,  that  there  ain’t  no 
callin’  names  in  it, — no  Wenuses,  nor  nothin’  o’  that  kind  ;  W()t’s  the 
good  o’  callin’  a  ycmng  ’ooman  a  WY*nus  or  a  angel,  Sammy?’  ‘Ah  ! 
what,  indeed  ?’  replied  Sam.  *  You  might  jist  as  veil  call  her  a 
griflin,  or  a  unicorn,  or  a  king’s  arms  at  once,  which  is  wery  veil  known 
t(»  be  a  col-lection  o’  fabulous  animals,’  added  ]Mr.  W  eller.  ‘Just 
as  well,’  replied  Sam.  ‘  Drive  on,  Sammy,’  said  IMr.  W  eller. 

Sam  complied  with  the  request,  and  proceeded  as  follows  ;  his  father 
continuing  to  svoke,  with  a  mixed  expression  of  wisdom  and  compla¬ 
cency,  which  was  particularly  edifying.’ 

‘  Afore  I  see  you  1  thought  all  women  was  alike.’  ‘  So  they  are,’ 
observed  the  elder  Mr.  W  eller,  parenthetically.  ‘  lint  now,’ con¬ 
tinued  Sam,  ‘  now  I  find  what  a  reg’lar  soft-headed,  ink-red’lous  tur¬ 
nip  I  must  ha’  been  fi)r  there  ain’t  nobody  like  you  though  /  like  you 
lK‘tter  than  nothin’  at  all.*  1  thought  it  best  to  make  that  ravtlier 
strong,’  said  Sam,  looking  up.  ^Ir.  W  eller  nodded  approvingly,  and 
Sam  resumed.  ‘So  I  take  the  privilidge  of  the  day,  Mary,  my  dear 
— as  thegen’lem’n  in  ditficulties  did,  ven  he  valked  out  of  a  Sunday, — • 
to  tell  vou  that  the  first  and  onlv  time  I  see  vou  your  likeness  was 
took  on  my  hart  in  much  quicker  time  and  brighter  colours  than  ever  a 
likeness  was  t(H>k  by  the  profeel  macheen  (wich  p’r’a])s  you  may  have 
heerd  on  ^lary  my  dear)  altho  it  does  finish  a  portrait  and  put  the 
frame  and  glass  on  complete  with  a  Jiook  at  the  end  to  hang  it  up  by 
and  all  in  two  minutes  and  a  quarter.’  ‘  I  am  afeerd  that  werges  on 
the  ]H>etical,  Sammy,’  said  Mr.  W  eller  dubiously.  ‘  No  it  don’t,’ 
replied  Sam,  reading  on  very  quickly,  to  avoid  contesting  the  point. 

Except  of  me  Mary  my  dear  as  your  walentine  and  think  over  what 
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I’ve  said. — My  dear  !Mary  1  will  iu»w  CDiiclude.*  '  That’s  all/  said 
Sam. 

'That’s  rayther  a  sudden  pull  up,  ain’t  it,  Sammy inquired  Mr. 
Weller.  ‘  Nut  a  bit  on  it,*  said  Sam;  ‘  she’ll  vish  there  w’os  more,  and 
that’s  the  p*eat  art  o’ letter  writin’.’  ‘Well,”  said  INIr.  W^eller, 
‘  there’s  somethin*  in  that ;  and  I  w  ish  your  mother-in-law  *ud  only 
conduct  her  coinversation  on  the  same  j^eii-teel  principle.  Ain’t  you 
a  jroin’  to  si«fn  it  ?’  ‘That’s  the  dithculty,*  said  Sam;  I  don’t  know' 
w'hat  to  sign  it.*  ‘  Sign  it — \*eller,*  said  the  oldest  surviving  pro¬ 
prietor  of  that  name.  ‘  Won’t  do,*  said  Sam.  ‘  Never  sign  a  w  alen- 
tine  w’ith  your  ow  n  name.*  ‘  Sign  it  ‘  Pickvick,*  then,’  said  Mr. 
W'eller  ;  ‘  it’s  a  w’ery  good  name,  and  a  easy  one  to  spell.’  ‘  The  wery 
thing,’  said  Sam.  ‘  I  could  end  with  a  w  erse  ;  what  do  you  think  V 
‘  I  don’t  like  it,  Sam,’  rejoined  Mr.  W'eller.  ‘  I  never  know’’d  a  re¬ 
spectable  coachman  its  w  rote  p«K‘try,  ’cept  one,  as  made  an  affectin’ 
copy  o*  werses  the  night  afore  he  was  hung  for  a  highway  robbery ; 
and  he  w’os  only  a  Cambervell  man,  so  even  tliat’s  no  rule.* 


*l’he  next  and  last  scene  must  l)e  from  Sam’s  evidence  in  a 
court  of  justice,  in  helndf  of  his  master,  Mr.  Pickwick.  Mrs. 
Pardell,  the  landlady  of  that  worthy  gentleman,  has  strangely 
construed  some  expressions  of  her  lodger  into  a  promise  of  mar¬ 
riage,  and  has  been  persuaded  by  two  unprincipled  and  intriguing 
law  yers,  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Pogg,  to  prosecute  him  for  a  breacli 
of  that  ])romise.  They  liave  maimged  to  iin[)rove  it  into  a  very 
hopeful  and  profitid)le  suit. 

‘  It  W'as  quite  unnecessary  to  call  Samuel  Weller,  for  Samuel 
Weller  stepped  briskly  into  the  box  the  instant  his  name  was  pro¬ 
nounced  ;  and  placing  his  hat  on  the  Hour,  and  his  arms  on  the  rail, 
took  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  bar,  and  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
bench  w  ith  a  remarkably  cheerful  and  lively  aspect. 

‘  What’s  your  name,  Sir  ?*  inquired  the  judge.  ‘  Sam  WMler,  my 
Lord, ’replied  that  gentleman.  l)o  you  spell  it  with  a  ‘  V’  or  a  ‘  W.^* 
inquired  the  Judge.  ‘  That  depends  u])on  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the 
speller,  my  Lord,’  replied  Sam,  ‘  1  never  had  occasion  to  spell  it  more 
than  once  or  tw’ice  in  my  life,  but  1  spells  it  w  ith  a  ‘V’.’ 

‘  Here  a  voice  in  the  gallery  exclaimed  aloud,  ‘  Quite  right  too,  Sami- 
vel ;  quite  right.  Put  it  down  a  w'e,  my  Lord,  ])ut  it  down  a  we.’ 

‘  Wdio  is  that,  that  dares  to  address  the  C’ourt  ?’  said  the  little 
Judge,  looking  up,  ‘  Usher.*  ‘  Yes,  my  Lord.*  ‘  Bring  that  per¬ 
son  here  instantly.’  ‘  Yes,  my  Lord.* 

‘  But  as  the  usher  didn’t  find  the  person,  he  didn’t  bring  him  ;  and, 
after  a  great  commotion,  all  the  people  who  had  got  up  to  look  for  the 
culprit,  sat  down  again.  The  little  Judge  turned  to  the  witness  as 
soon  as  his  indignation  would  allow  him  to  speak,  and  said — 

‘  Do  you  know'  wdio  that  w'as.  Sir  ?’  ‘  1  rayther  suspect  it  w'as  my 

father,  my  Lord,’  replied  Sam.  ‘  Do  you  see  him  here  now  ?’  said 
the  Judge.  ‘No,  1  don’t,  my  Lord,*  replied  Sam,  staring  right  up  into 
the  lantern  in  the  roof  of  the  Court.  ‘  If  you  could  have  pointed 
him  out,  I  would  have  committed  him  instantly,’  said  the  Judge. 
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[Sam  bowed  his  acknowledgments  and  turned,  with  unimpaired  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  countenance,  Unvards  Serjeant  Buzfuz. 

^  Now,  Mr.  Weller,  said  Sergeant  Buzfuz.  ‘  Now,  Sir,*  replied 
Sam.  M  believe  you  are  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  the  de¬ 
fendant  in  this  case.  Speak  up,  if  you  please,  IMr.  Weller.*  ‘  I 
mean  to  speak  up.  Sir,*  replied  Sam,‘  1  am  in  the  service  o*  that  *ere 
genTman,  and  a  wery  good  service  it  is.*  ‘Little  to  do,  and  plenty 
to  get,  I  suppose  ?*  said  Sergeant  Buzfuz,  with  jocularity.  ‘  O  quite 
enough  to  get,  Sir,  as  the  soldier  said  ven  they  ordered  him  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  lashes,*  replied  Sam.  ‘  You  must  not  tell  us  what  the 
soldier,  or  any  other  man,  said.  Sir,*  interposed  the  Judge,  ‘it’s  not 
evidence.*  ‘  Wery  good,  my  Lord,*  replied  Sam.  ‘  Do  you  recol¬ 
lect  anything  particular  happening  on  the  morning  when  you  were  first 
engaged  by  the  defendant,  eh,  Mr.  Weller?*  said  Sergeant  Buzfuz. 

‘  Yes  I  do.  Sir,*  replied  Sam.  ‘Have  the  goodness  to  tell  the  Jury 
what  it  was.*  ‘  I  had  a  reg*lar  new  fit  out  o’  clothes  that  mornin’, 
gen’l’men  of  the  Jury,*  said  Sam,  ‘  and  that  was  a  wery  partickler  and 
uncommon  circumstance  vith  me  in  those  days.* 

‘  Hereupon  there  was  a  general  laugh;  and  the  little  Judge,  looking 
w’ith  an  angry  countenance  over  his  desk,  said,  ‘  You  had  better  be 
careful.  Sir.* 

‘  So  Mr.  Pickwick  said  at  the  time,  my  Lord,’  replied  Sam,  ‘and  1 
was  wery  careful  o’  that  ’ere  suit  o’  clothes  ;  wery  careful  indeed,  my 
Lord.* 

The  Judge  looked  sternly  at  Sam  for  full  two  minutes,  but  Sam’s 
features  were  so  perfectly  calm  and  serene  that  he  said  nothing,  and 
motioned  Sergeant  Buzfuz  to  proceed. 

‘  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  IMr.  Weller,*  said  Sergeant  Buzfuz, 
folding  his  arms  emphatically,  and  turning  half  round  to  the  Jury,  as 
if  in  mute  assurance  that  he  would  bother  the  witness  yet — ‘  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Weller,  that  you  saw  nothing  of  this  fainting  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  arms  of  the  defendant,  which  you  have 
heard  described  by  the  witnesses  ?*  ‘  Certainly  not,’  replied  Sam,  ‘  I 

was  in  the  passage  till  they  called  me  up,  and  then  the  old  lady  was 
not  there.*  ‘  Now,  attend,  Mr.  Weller,*  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  dip¬ 
ping  a  large  pen  into  the  inkstand  before  him,  for  the  purpose  of  fright¬ 
ening  Sam  with  a  show  of  taking  down  his  answer.  ‘You  were  in 
the  passage,  and  yet  saw  nothing  of  what  was  going  forward.  Have 
you  a  pair  of  eyes,  Mr.  Weller?*  ‘  Yes,  I  have  a  pair  of  eyes,*  re¬ 
plied  Sam,  ‘  and  that’s  just  it.  If  they  wos  a  pair  o’  patent  double 
million  magnifyin’  gas  microscopes  of  hextra  power,  p’raps  I  might  be 
able  to  see  through  a  flight  o*  stairs  and  a  deal  door ;  but  bein’  only 
eyes,  you  see,  my  wision*s  limited.* 

At  this  answer,  which  was  delivered  without  the  slightest  appear¬ 
ance  of  irritation,  and  with  the  most  complete  simplicity  and  equa¬ 
nimity  of  manner,  the  spectators  tittered,  the  little  Judge  smiled,  and 
Sergeant  Buzfuz  looked  particularly  foolish.  After  a  short  consulta¬ 
tion  with  Dodson  and  Fogg,  the  learned  Sergeant  again  turned  towards 
Sam,  and  said,  with  a  painful  effort  to  conceal  his  vexation,  ‘Now, 
Mr.  Weller,  I’ll  ask  you  a  question  on  another  point,  if  you  please.’ 
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'  If  you  please.  Sir,'  rejoined  Sam,  with  the  utmost  good  humour.' 
*  Do  you  remember  going  up  to  Mrs.  Bardell’s  house,  one  night  in 
November  last  ?*  *  Oh  yes,  wery  well.’  ‘  Oh,  you  do  rememl)er 

that,  Mr.  Weller,'  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  recovering  his  spirits-  I 
thought  we  should  get  at  something  at  last.*  *  I  rayther  thought  that, 
too,  Sir,'  replied  Sam  ;  and  at  this  the  spectators  tittered  again. 
‘  Well ;  I  suppose  you  went  up  to  have  a  little  talk  alwut  this  trial — 
eh,  Mr.  Weller  said  Sergeant  Buzfuz,  looking  knouangly  at  the 
Jury.  '  I  went  up  to  pay  the  rent ;  but  we  did  get  a  talkin'  ulxmt 
the  trial,*  replied  Sam.  ‘Oh,  you  did  get  a  talking  almut  the  trial,* 
said  Sergeant  Buzfuz,  brightening  up  with  the  anticipation  of  some 
important  discovery.  ‘  Now  what  passed  about  the  trial ;  will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  tell  us,  Mr.  Weller.^’  ‘  Vith  all  the  pleasure  in 
life,  Sir,*  replied  Sam — ‘  Arter  a  few  unimportant  obserwations  from 
the  two  wirtuous  females  as  has  been  examined  here  to-day,  the  ladies 
gets  into  a  very  great  state  o'  admiration  at  the  honorable  conduct  of 
Mr.  Dodson  and  Fogg — them  two  gen'l’men  iis  is  settin*  near  you 
now.’  This,  of  course,  drew  general  attention  to  Dodson  and  Fogg, 
who  I(K)ked  as  virtuous  as  possible.  ‘  The  attornies  for  the  plain, 
tiff,'  said  Mr.  Sergeant  Buzfuz,  ‘well  they  spoke  in  high  praise  of  the 
honorable  conduct  of  IVIessrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg,  the  attornies  for  the 
plaintiff,  did  they?’  ‘  Yes,’  said  Sam,  ‘they  said  what  a  wery  gen'- 
rous  thing  it  was  o’  them  to  have  taken  up  the  case  on  spec,  and  to 
charge  nothin*  at  all  for  costs,  unless  they  got  ’em  out  of  IMr.  Pick¬ 
wick.’ 

At  this  very  unexpected  reply,  the  spectators  tittered  again,  and 
Dodson  and  Fogg,  turning  very  red,  leant  over  to  Sergeant  Buzfuz, 
and  in  a  hurried  manner  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

Before  we  part  with  our  author,  we  must  be  permitted  to  notice 
a  few  faults  which  we  deem  important,  and  which,  in  discharge 
of  tliat  duty  we  owe  the  public,  we  could  not  in  conscience  whouy 
pass  over.  First,  then,  we  observe  some  few  instances  of  pro¬ 
fanity  which  we  could  readily  dispense  with  ;  and  some  jokes,  in¬ 
cidents,  and  allusions,  whicn  could  hardly  be  read  by  a  modest 
woman  without  blushing.  If  our  author  should  tell  us  that  those 
who  would  exhibit  human  nature  as  it  is,  in  all  its  various  pliases 
and  aspects,  must  make  the  vulgar  and  the  vicious  act  fully  up  to 
their  character  in  every  particular,  we  deny  any  such  necessity; 
and,  to  prove  it,  would  adduce  even  our  author*s  own  practice,  who, 
we  cheerfully  admit,  does  not  often  offend  in  this  way.  If  it  were 
necessary,  in  exhibiting  certain  characters,  to  be  profane  as  often 
as  they  would  have  been  profane,  and  to  record  every  licentious 
jest  which  they  would  have  uttered,  a  book,  wTitten  on  such  princi¬ 
ples,  would  often  be  nothing  but  one  tissue  of  blasphemies  and  im¬ 
purities,  and  could  not  fail  to  disgitst  even  the  coarsest  reader.  It  is 
obviously  necessary  to  stop  somewhere,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  better  way  would  be  to  exclude  all  such  matter  altogether. 
As  to  its  being  necessary,  in  order  to  give  force  and  vividness  to 
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clianictor,  we  deny  it.  There  will  still  be  left  quite  a  sufficient 
number  of  harmless  peculiarities,  both  of  manner  and  •])hrase- 
olo^y,  to  sUimp  it  with  individuality.  In  proof  of  this  statement 
we  would  ii^ain  refer  to  the  author’s  own  book.  How  free  are 
his  best,  most  humorous,  and  characteristic  scenes  from  all  such 


offensive  matter !  How  little,  in  the  estimation  of  any  sound- 
minded  man,  \vould  they  ^ain,  or  rather  how'  much  would  they 
lose,  from  a  prodiu^al  introduction  of  oaths  and  coarse  jests!  How 
little  do  those  passati^es  which  we  have  cited  suffer  from  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  few  expressions  of  this  nature  w  hich  we  have  thou<jfht  it 
our  duty  to  suj)press. —  If  it  should  be  ur^ed  still  further,  that  such 
matter  is  introduced  for  tlie  sake  of  increasing  the  effect,  and 
j^ivin^  a  y.est  to  more  sober  w  it,  we  first  deny  that  any  end  could 
sanction  the  use  of  such  means;  and  secondly,  observe,  how’  very 
little  such  means  really  contribute  to  the  proposed  end!  It  will 
be  found,  by  an  inspection  of  the  very  best  portions  of  the  most 
witty  writers,  how'  very  little  they  have  stood  in  need  of  such 
(luestionable  auxiliaries.  Take,  for  example,  the  finest  parts  of 
tlie  Sketch  Hook  (and,  when  our  author  is  in  his  best  moods,  he 
often  very  strongly  reminds  us  of  Cieoffry  Crayon),  or  the  very 
best  papers  of  Addison  and  Steele;  they  are  for  the  most  j)art  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  every  thin^  that  could  call  up  a  blush  on  the 
cheek  of  modesty,  or  offend  the  severest  sense  of  propriety.  The 


fact  IS,  that  profaneness  and  im])ro[)nety  are  often  resorted  to,  not 
because  those  who  resort  to  them  are  w  itty,  but  jus  a  substitute  for 
wit.  They  know  there  are  many  who  cmi  laui^h  at  such  thinti^s, 
upon  w'hom  the  highest  Jind  most  exquisite  humour  would  lu' 
lost. 


We  hcive  one  more  word  to  sjiy,  and  then  we  have  done  with 
this  unwelcome  part  of  our  criticpie.  We  observe,  that  in  one 
or  two  phices  the  author  luis  undertiiken  the  djmgerous  task  o1 
imiking  sport  of  fjmaticism  Jind  hypocrisy;  we  sjiy  dangerous, 
first  beiimse  such  nuitters  are  f;ir  too  serious  for  sport,  in  the 
opinion  of  every  right-judging  man;  and  secondlv  becjiuse,  in 
t(M)  many  instjinces,  rejiders  who  know'  little  or  nothing  of  whjit 
true  religion  means,  are  ejusily  tempted  to  Jipplv  to  every  thing 
which  bejirs  its  impress,  the  name  of  cant,  hypocrisy,  and  faiui- 
ticism. 


We  Jire  far  from  denying  tluit  there  are  in  every  religious 
communion  instances  of  men  who  assume  a  religious  cluiracter  in 
order  to  gnitify  the  worst  pjussions,  but  wo  must  exclaim  against 
the  injustice,  (even  if  it  were  desindile  to  introduce  such  characters 
into  a  work  ot  mere  humour  at  all,)  of  introducing  them  as  if  they 
w'ere  specimens  of  a  class,  insU'ad  of  being,  as  tliev  are,  the  very 
race  exceptions  in  ang  religious  community.  The  jiuthor  may 
not,  it  is  true,  expressly  say  thjit  such  as  they  are,  such  Jire  the 
religionists  to  whose  pJirty  they  belong,  but  there  is  nothing  said 
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to  tlie  contrary;  aiul  the  irreligious  reader  is  left  to  draw  the  eoii- 
clusioii  which  his  hatred  of  religion  itself  hut  t(H)  ejisily  prompts 
him  to  draw.  This  was  the  course  adopted  hy  the  infamous 
Foote,  w’hen  he  undertook  to  ridicule  Whittield  and  the  Me¬ 
thodists  in  the  ‘  Minor.*  The  Methodists  have  lived  down  the 
outran^eous  slanders  with  w^hich  they  wi*re  then  assjiiled,  and  the 
motives  and  feelings  of  their  cidumniators  are  hut  too  well  un¬ 
derstood. 

We  must  also  put  our  author  on  his  guard,  lest,  in  his  do!d>t- 
less  very  virtuous  zeal  to  expose  hypocrisy  and  ‘reverend  vice,*  he 
should  unconsciously  ridicule  doctrines  and  expressions  whicli  do 
not  originate  with  the  extravagancies  of  enthusiasts,  hut  are  jiart 
and  parcel  of  the  sacred  Scripture.  I'hus,  for  example,  w  e  find 
Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  senior  (w'hose  theological  knowdedge  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  he  expected  to  he  very  profound),  expressing  his 
unhounded  surprise  at  the  phrase  ‘being  horn  agjiin,’  as  though 
it  had  been  part  of  the  cant  of  that  fanaticism  wdiich  he  so  cor¬ 
dially  abhorred.  And  this  leads  us  to  remark  that,  even  if  fa¬ 
naticism  and  hypocrisy  might  he  made  the  subject  of  mere  jest 
at  all  (which  we  deny),  to  do  it  w^ell  would  recpiire  a  far  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  truths  and  doctrines  of  real  religion, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  religious  character,  than  w’e  ordinarily 
find  in  writers  of  fiction.  But,  while  we  make  these  remarks,  w  e 
are  bound  to  say  that  the  Pickwick  Paj)ers  do  not  contain  much 
of  the  offensive  matter  to  which  w’e  now  refer. 

We  have  noticed  a  few  minor  literary  faults,  hut  w^e  have 
neither  space  nor  inclination  to  enlarge  upon  them.  Some  trifling 
inaccuracies  w^ould  necessarily  residt  from  the  mode  of  publica¬ 
tion.  We  observe,  also,  some  of  the  little  tasteless  artifices  of 
the  Cockney  school  here  and  there  resorted  to ;  such  as  the  re¬ 
petition  of  some  trifling  conceit,  ad  nauseam ;  or  a  frequent  use 
of  those  hacknied,  thread-hare  and  silly  phnuses,  ‘organs  of 
vision,’  for  eyes;  ‘auricular  organs,*  for  ears,  &c.,  where  plain 
simple  language  would  be  in  far  truer  taste,  and  have  a  far 
greater  effect. 
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Art.  IV.  1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Ilonse  of  (Urn- 
moms  on  Negro  Apprenticeship,  Ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  VMh 
Aug.f 

2.  Statnnents  and  Observations  on  the  IVorking  of  the  Larrs  for  the 

Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  Colonies,  and  on  the 
Present  State  of  the  Negro  population,  8vo.,  pp.  ()8.  183G. 

3.  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  No,  1 13,  July,  183(). 

4.  Negro  Apprniticeship  in  the  Colonies.  A  Review  of  the  Report  of 
the  Select  Cominittee  of  the  House  of  Coninioiis.  Loiulon,  8vo. 
pp.  44.  837. 

^PHE  progress  of  the  anti- slavery  cause,  in  this  country,  consti- 

tutes  one  of  the  most  instructive  ’and  animating  chapters  of 
modern  history.  It  is  replete  with  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  and 
ludds  out  an  encouraging  example  to  the  philanthropists  of  other 
times  and  nations.  It  shows  the  certainty  of  success  in  a  right- 
eons  cause,  and  forms  an  earnest  of  the  complete  and  joyful 
triumph  which  will  ultimately  crown  every  benelicent  and  vir¬ 
tuous  entei*])rise.  We  scarcely  know  a  less  promising  under¬ 
taking,  than  that  on  which  the  j)ioneers  of  the  ant-islaverv  party 
entered.  The  public  feeling,  not  only  of  Hritain  hut  of  Europe, 
was  against  them,  while  the  commerce  and  seamanship  of  our 
country,  the  influx  of  wealth,  and  the  sacredness  of  property,  were 
supposed  to  be  jeoparded  by  their  ill-judged  and  fanatical  atleni])t. 
The  Africans  were  given  over,  by  the  comnn)n  consent  of  the  civi- 
li/A'd  world,  as  a  prey  to  the  most  abandoned  of  mankind.  Their 
coast  was  invaded  by  the  legalized  plunderers  of  Europe,  whost* 
ferocity  was  envenomed  and  rendered  still  more  hateful,  by  its  low 
and  sordid  object.  So  perverted  was  the  state  of  feeling,  that  the 
earlier  movements  of  the  Abolitionists  utterly  failed  to  command 
public  sympathy.  They  were  denounced  from  the  press  and  in 
parliament ;  and  as  though  this  was  not  enough  to  damp  their  zeal, 
many  of  the  Ministers  of  religion, — men  who  had  jdedged  them¬ 
selves  to  maintain  the  doctrines  aiul  to  enforce  the  spirit  of  the 
gosp«l,  denounced  their  object  as  visionary,  and  their  measures 
as  destructive  of  public  confidence. 

Granville  Sharp,  a  name  never  to  be  mentioned  without  honour, 
was  the  first  of  our  countrymen  who  stood  boldly  forward  as  the 
advocate  of  the  Negro.  His  labours  are  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  enlightened  philanthropy,  and  his  triumph  was  shown,  in  the 
solemn  decision  of  the  highest  legal  authorities,  that  the  slave  bcv 
came  instantly  free  on  treading  the  soil  of  Britain. 

Mr.  Clarkson  next  followed,  to  whom,  under  God,  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  is  mainly  to  be  attributed.  This  distinguished 
philanthropist  yet  survives,  to  witness  the  closing  triumphs  of  a 
cause  which  engaged  his  youthful  energy,  and  we  therefore  abstain 
from  saying  all  that  is  in  our  hearts.  He  has  not  received  due 
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credit  for  the  astoiiisbinp;  extent  and  variety  of  his  labours  in  tlic 
good  service.  Other  persons  were  more  open  to  the  observation 
of  the  public,  but  it  was  Mr.  Clarkson  who  devoted  himself,  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  to  the  quickening  of  the  torpid  conscience  of  his 
countrymen.  With  the  heroism  and  self-devotion  of  an  apostle, 
he  sacrificed  his  professional  prospects,  and  K^ing  from  house  to 
house  and  from  city  to  city,  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  Africa,  and 
aroused  the  latent  benevolence  and  virtue  of  the  nation. 

Of  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  career  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  large. 
During  a  twenty  years'  struggle,  checpiered  by  every  alternation 
of  hope  and  fear,  of  apparent  success  and  of  almost  absolute  de¬ 
spair,  he  continued  the  faithful,  untiring,  and  eloquent  leader  of  the 
pliilanthropic  hand.  His  integrity  secured  universal  respect ; 
while  his  persuasive  and  commanding  oratory  gained  the  nation’s 
sympathy,  and  achieved  the  triumph  of  his  cause.  In  1807  the 
battle  was  won,  and  he  rested  from  his  labours. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  comprehend  at  once  all  the  bear¬ 
ings  of  an  extended  and  complicated  sidqect.  We  need  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised,  that  the  men  of  that  (lay,  in  the  exultation 
of  their  recent  victory,  failed  to  pcrc(*ive  that  there  were  battles  yet 
to  be  fought,  and  arduous  duties  to  he  performed,  before  they  could 
claim  a  discharge  from  the  sacred  warfare.  By  dint  of  most  pro¬ 
digious  etforts,  the  public  mind  had  been  aroused  to  a  high  degree  of 
excitement,  and  had  put  forth  an  energy  which  entailed  subseciuent 
exhaustion.  On  the  accomplishment  of  its  immediate  object,  it  in¬ 
stantly  sunk  into  a  state  of  lassitude  and  weariness.  Years  were 
permitted  to  roll  away  without  witnessing  any  effort,  on  an  enlarged 
scale,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Negio  race  in  our  western  colonies. 
The  African  Institutiony  indeed,  stood  forth  as  a  memorial  of  the 
yet  living  benevolence  of  the  country  ;  but  its  sphere  of  operation 
was  contracted,  and  its  resources  were  feeble.  Then  followed  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  the  constitution  of  which  bespoke  at  once 
the  benevohmee  and  the  imperfect  views  of  its  framers.  It  sought 
only  the  mitigation  of  slavery,  and  looked  to  its  extinction  as  a 
distant  and  scarcely  to  be  Imped  for  end.  The  men  who  founded 
this  noble  association,  liovvevtT,  are  not  to  be  reproached  with  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  short  of  the  truth.  They  went  before  the  public 
mind ;  and  aimed  at  more  than  it  demanded.  Their  benevolence 
was  spontaneous,  and  the  rate  of  their  progress  was  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  ordinary  movements  of  the  regenerators  of 
mankind.  They  did  not  lag  behind  tlieir  contemporaries,  but  led 
them  on  to  the  victories  which  have  since  been  won.  Had  they 
done  nothing  more  than  issue  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  they 
would  have  conferred  an  incalculable  btuiefit  on  their  country, 
riie  extensive  and  discriminating  research  which  this  publication 
evidences,  its  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  facts  and  documen¬ 
tary’  evidence  pertaining  to 
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pression,  and  eloquent  pleadings  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed,  its 
nen  oiis  style  and  high-toned  morality,  all  conspire  to  render  it  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  productions  of  tlm  human  intel¬ 
lect.  But  with  all  its  excellencies,  the  Reporter  was  not  adapted  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  the  popular  mind.  It  was  the  text 
book  of  the  statesman,  the  magazine  from  which  the  lecturer  drew 
his  most  ellectivc  weapons.  Those  who  were  prepared  to  think 
and  reason,  w  ho  w  ere  desirous  of  gaining  an  accurate  insight  into 


the  system  which  they  denounced,  who  were  competent  to  weigh 
evidence  and  lb  draw’  conclusions,  w  ere  sure  to  find  in  the  Reporter 
what  they  needed,  and  never  closed  its  pages  without  having 
tlieir  abhoirence  of  the  slave  system  deepened. 

But  fne  public  mind,  in  the  mean  while,  was  untouched.  It 
knew  as  little  of  the  practice  of  slavery,  as  of  the  institutions  of  the 
interior  of  Africa ;  and  its  sympathies,  consequently,  were  not 
aroused,  nor  did  its  benevolence  embody  itself  in  deeds  of  enlight¬ 


ened  charity.  The  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  generally  regarded 


as  a  political  organization,  and  its  movements  w  ere  deemed  little 


nnne  than  an  ejiisode  in  the  tactics  of  the  Whigs.  We  are  not 


saying  that  this  impression  was  correct.  We  are  satisfied,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  mainly  false,  though  founded  on  a  partial 
basis  of  truth.  But  the  unhappy  consequence  was,  that  the 
religious  ])art  of  the  community  stood  aloof  from  the  struggle, 
and  regarded  w  ith  suspicion  the  pleadings  of  the  anti-slavery 
leaders. 


But  ath'iigth  the  simple  principle  was  elicited,  which  was  des¬ 
tined  to  work  out  tlic  redemption  of  tlie  slave.  That  principle  was 
the  sinfulness  of  slavery,  and  it  carried  an  appeal  to  every  Chris¬ 
tian’s  mind,  which  conscience  enforced  with  irresistible  power. 
Modern  times  have  scarcely  w  itnessed  a  parallel  to  the  almost  in- 
stantaneous  and  universal  change  which  was  etiected.  Ihe 
moral  energies,  and  religious  principles  of  the  nation,  w  ere  in¬ 
stantly  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed.  The  churches  of 
Britain  begaii  to  plead  the  cause  of  insulted  and  dying  humanity, 
and  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary,  true  to  their  holy  vocation, 
came  forth  from  their  retirement,  to  aid  the  triumph  of  religion 
over  one  ol  the  most  fearful  scourges  which  had  ever  desolated 
the  habitation  of  man.  Just  at  this  period  the  Jamaica  insurrec¬ 
tion  broke  out,  and  its  consequences  were  decisive.  Had  it  oc¬ 
curred  a  lew  years  earlier,  it  would  have  failed  to  command  the 
sympathy  of  the  public  iniml ;  but  occurring  as  it  did,  it 
was  regarded  as  the  effort  of  despair  to  rescue  from  the 
grasp  ut  oppression,  tliose  rights  with  which  (iod  had  endowed 
every  descendant  ol  Adam.  The  scene  which  followed  <lisgusted 
and  shockcil  tlie  religious  people  of  tliis  country,  and  rendered  it 
impossible  for  any  who  prized  the  trutlis  of  Christianity,  to 
remain  neutral  any  longer.  ^T'he  negroes  were  fh'gged,  and  shot. 
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and  hiin;^,  without  remorse  or  pity  ;  whilst  a  daring  impiety 
assailed  the  houses  where  God  was  worshipped,  and  soiiglit  the 
blood  of  his  most  faithful  and  zealous  servants.  But  there  was  a 
(iod  who  ruled  in  heav  en,  and  who  said  to  the  rage  of  his  enemies, 
‘  I'lius  far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no  farther.’  The  missionaries  Bur- 
chell  and  Knil)l)  lived  to  tread  the  soil  of  their  native  land,  and 
to  tell,  from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  the  melan¬ 
choly  tale  of  negro  wrongs.  It  was  then  that  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  rose  in  their  might,  and  dejnanded,  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
and  religion,  liberty  for  the  slave.  I  he  Government  could  not 
venture  to  resist  the  overwhelming  appeal,  and  the  Abolition 
Act  of  1833  was  the  result. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  if  some 
other  statesman,  than  the  then  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  had 
presided  over  the  fate  of  this  measure.  Lord  Stanley  a])pears  to 
have  been  so  formed  by  nature,  as  to  have  failed  invariably  in 
adapting  his  measures  to  their  professed  objects.  Witli  rare 
powers  as  a  debater,  he  wants  that  steadiness  of  mind  and  reach 
of  intellect,  which  can  calculate  the  probabilities  of  a  contingent 
case,  and  apply,  with  instinctive  foresight  to  the  future,  the  les¬ 
sons  to  be  derived  from  the  past.  In  the  discussions  of  a  deli¬ 
berative  assembly,  his  Lordship  is  qualified  to  take  a  brilliant,  if 
not  a  consistent  and  useful  part;  but  he  is  utterly  wanting  in  the 
higher  (jualities  of  a  statesman.  His  position  as  a  member  of  the 
Itefurm  Administrat  'mi ,  enabled  him  to  carry  the  miserable  and 
bungling  piece  of  legislation  which  he  had  devised.  He  was  fore¬ 
warned  from  the  first  of  its  failure,  but  his  overweening  conceit  led 
him  to  treat  with  contemptuous  neglect  the  advice  of  others,  and 
to  exhibit  in  the  great  measure  of  abolition,  as  in  his  Irish  adminis¬ 
tration,  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  people  for  whom  he  legislated, 
ami  of  the  principles  which  he  boastingly  avowed. 

But  enough  of  his  lordship ;  let  us  pass  on  to  the  measure 
which  he  introduced,  and  carried  through  the  lower  house  of  par¬ 
liament. 

Upwards  of  two  years  have  now  elap.sed  since  the  Abolition 
Act  came  into  operation :  and  we  may  consequently  proceed, 
without  charge  of  precipitancy,  to  inqiure  whether  it  has 
answered  the  expectations  of  its  framers,  by  eflecting  those 
beneficent  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  slave  population,  for 
which  we  were  encouraged  to  look.  The  documents  before 
us  supply  materials  on  which  an  accurate  judgment  may  be 
formed  ;  and  we  shall  proceed  to  adduce,  for  the  information  of 
our  readers,  some  of  their  multifarious  contents.  We  are  free  to 
confess  that  our  expectations  on  some  points  have  been  more  than 
realized.  The  conduct  of  the  Negro  population,  amidst  the  pecu¬ 
liarly  irritating  circumstances  of  their  recent  lot,  has  exceeded  our 
most  sanguine  hopes.  We  always  believed  them  to  be  members 
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of  the  same  human  family  with  ourselves ;  but  we  did  not  give  them 
credit  for  the  forbearance,  self-command,  and  enlightened  appreci¬ 
ation  of  their  true  interests,  which  they  have  displayed.  The  ex¬ 
tracts  from  oflicial  dispatches,  given  in  the  Reporter,  abundantly 
confirm  this  representation.  We  caif  make  room  but  for  two, 
which,  however,  will  suffice  for  our  purpose.  Writing  to  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  under  date  of  March  27,  1835,  the  Marquis  of 
Sligo  says, 

‘  It  is  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  i  am  enabled  to  repeat  to 
your  lordship,  the  same  favourable  assurances,  as  to  ‘  the  general  state 
of  the  island,*  that  it  has  hitherto  been  in  my  power  to  transmit  to  you. 
The  apprentices,  generally  speaking,  are  working  very  industriously  ; 
in  many  cavses,  where  they  are  })aid  by  the  quantity  of  sugar  made,  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  kee])ing  up  the  boiling-house  work  for  the  whole 
first  five  days  of  the  week  uninterruptedly,  though  their  bargain  with 
their  masters  may  have  been  to  work  only  for  eighteen  hours  per  day. 
On  many  estates  they  work  by  spells,  not  having  been  offered  wages, 
as  the  proprietors  say  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  any  in  some  cases  ;  and  in 
others,  because  the  whole  crop  will  he  easily  taken  off  without  taking 
more  than  the  legal  time :  the  last  instances  are,  however,  rare.  There 
are  some  few  estates,  where  they  have  refused  to  work  at  all  for  w<ages, 
but  where  they  work  very  diligently  during  the  legal  hours.*  p.  291K 

Again,  in  a  dispatch  to  Lord  Glenelg,  who  had  succeeded  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  at  the  Colonial  Office,  under  date  of  June  2l, 
1835,  llie  Marquis  says, 

‘  Many  of  the  attorneys  and  managers  have  been  so  very  loud  in 
their  assertions  of  the  failure  of  the  system,  that  they  are  now  un¬ 
willing  to  admit  the  errors  of  their  opinion.  The  first  prophecy  was 
blmHl  and  destruction  on  the  1st  of  August :  in  this  they  were  wrong. 
The  second,  that  this  scene  would  take  place  at  Christmas,  as  it  had 
not  taken  ])lace  in  August  ;  in  this  they  were  wrong.  The  third,  that 
the  aj)prentices  would  not  work  for  wages  ;  in  this  they  were  wnmg, 
as  I  know  of  no  instance  where  the  usual  wages  were  offered  and 
were  refused.  The  fourth  was,  that  this  crop  would  not  be  taken 
off ;  in  this  they  were  wrong,  as  it  has  in  many  places  been  taken  off 
much  earlier  than  usual ;  and  if  protracted  in  others,  it  has  been  as 
much  from  the  weather,  and  the  refusal  to  give  wages  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  as  fn»m  anv  other  cause  affecting  the  success  of  the  new 
system. 

Ills  lordship  in  this  dispatch  gives  at  considerable  length  the 
result  of  his  observation  and  inquiries,  and  then  adds — 

‘  When  all  these  things  are  recollected,  and  it  is  seen  that  under  all 
these  disadvantages  they  have  behaved  so  well,  and  shown  such  im- 
]>rovement,  may  it  not  naturally  be  inferred  that  they  are  in  a  state  of 
progressive  amendment  ?  Thus  much  of  the  conduct  of  the  appren¬ 
tices.  What  now  has  l)een  that  of  the  whites?  Of  some  of  the 
managers  I  cannot  s|)eak  t(H>  highly ;  bnt  they  have  reap<‘d  the  fruit 
vf  their  wisdom  in  the  remarkable  success  which  has  attended  their 
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(‘ftorts.  A  reference  to  the  Reports  will  show  what  success  has  at- 
teiuleil  the  etFurts  of  some,  and  how  deplorable  is  the  state  of  some 
of  the  projH^rties  under  the  manajjement  of  others,  though  enjoying 
precisely  similar  advantages.  On  the  whole,*  remarks  his  excellency, 

‘  I  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  j)erfect  success  of  the  new  system, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  apprenticeship,  depends  entirely  on  the 
conduct  of  the  white  people,  and  that,  if  it  fails,  on  them  will  rest  the 
entire  blame.* — pp.  302,  303. 

We  should  be  glad  to  adduce  an  extract,  from  the  dispatch  ol 
Sir  James  Carmiciiael  Smytli,  the  Governor  of  British  Guiana, 
dated  July  6,  1835,  but  our  space  compels  us  to  pass  on  to  other 
matters. 

What  we  have  quoted  sufficiently  proves  tlio  good  order  and 
industry  of  the  negroes  during  several  months  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  era  of  their  emancipation ;  and  that  their  conduct  Inis 
subsecjuently  improved,  is  shown  by  the  evidence  of  Sir  George 
Grey  and  other  witnesses}  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee. 
\\'e  will  now'  proceed  to  tlie  Report  of  that  Committee,  and  to 
the  evidence  on  whicli  it  professes  to  be  founded.  Their  in¬ 
quiries  were  limited  to  the  island  of  Jamaica,  ‘  in  which  colony 
‘alone,’  they  tell  us,  ‘they  have  obtiuned  evidence  sufficiently 
‘complete  to  be  fit  for  them  to  submit  to  the  House,  or  to  justify 
‘  them  in  expressing  an  opinion.*  Of  their  Report  it  becomes  us 
to  speak  with  respect.  What  w’lis  the  degree  of  unanimity  with 
w  hich  it  was  adopted,  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing,  nor  is 
the  fact  of  much  importance  to  the  country.  It  is  of  a  negative 
character,  and  w  as  obviously  designed  to  stifle  inquiry,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  alteration  of  the  existing  system.  It  displays  much  more 
solicitude  to  conciliate  the  planters,  than  to  secure  justice  to  tlie 
apprentices,  and  repeats  wliat  the  exjierience  of  all  juist  times 
shows  to  be  utter  folly — expressions  of  confidence  in  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  wisdom  of  colonial  legislatures.  In  some  ciuses 
notorious  defects  of  law'  are  passed  over  in  silence,  w  hilst  in  others, 
practical  evils  of  a  serious  character  are  left  to  be  remedied  by 
the  precarious  justice  of  the  colonists. 

‘  The  perusal  of  the  Report  now  befi>re  us,’  says  the  author  of  the 
Review  at  the  head  (d  our  article,  ‘has  j)roduced  in  our  mind  a  feel¬ 
ing  the  reverse  t)f  satisfaction.  One  thing  has  struck  us  as  not  a  little 
singular  ;  it  is  this — that  no  member  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  was 
called  upmi  to  produce  the  documentary  evidence  accumulated  in  their 
office  in  illustration  of  their  case.  If  any  difficulty  existed  to  the  in¬ 
sertion  on  the  minutes  of  evidence  of  the  private  correspondence  which 
they  had  received,  none  could  possibly  exist  to  the  depositions  which 
they  possessed.  Sir  George  Grey,  we  perceive,  w'as  permitted  to  quote 
largely  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Sligo  with  the  colonial  office,  but 
that  we  shall  be  told  w'as  official,  and  to  put  on  record  also  tw'o  letters 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trew',  which  were  private  and  unofficial.  This  surely 
W'as  a  precedent  which  might  have  been  followed  in  the  other  case.  ‘It 
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may  now  be  a  question,  whether  the  documents  referred  to,  should  not 
lie  published  by  the  Society/ — p.  13. 

The  animus  of  the  Beport  is  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  its  recommendations  will  be  followed 
by  the  British  Parliiiment  The  influence  of  the  government  is 
evidently  on  its  side  ;  and  will  probably  prevail.  But  the  (pies- 
tion  must  be  re-opened  in  the  present  session,  when  additional 
evidence,  ji^athered  on  the  spot,  will  be  submitted  to  the  leii^isla- 
ture  and  the  nation.  In  the  meantime,  we  shall  only  discharjre 
our  duty  as  journalists,  by  transferring  to  our  pauses  a  few  extracts 
from  the  evidence  furnished  to  the  Committee.  Our  readers  will 
thus  be  put  into  a  position  to  jud^e  of  the  merits  of  the  cjise,  and 
will  be  (pialified  to  meet  any  crisis  which  may  arrive. 

'riie  witnesses  called  by  the  Anti-Slavery  party  were  of  the 
most  unexceptionable  character.  On  the  le^al  branch  of  the 
subject  were  John  Jeremie,  Esq.,  late  of  the  ^lauritius,  and  now 
second  judf^e  at  Ceylon  ;  Joseph  Beldam,  and  Richard  Matthews, 
Esqrs.,  Barristers ;  and  on  the  practical.  Dr.  Madden,  Captain 
Oldrey  and  Charles  Brown,  Esq.,  late  Special  Justices  in  Jamaica, 
and  A.  II.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  late  member  of  the  House  of  Assem¬ 
bly.  It  is  not  too  much  to  sjiy  that  the  first  three  gentlemen  ^ive 
tlieir  evidence,  both  oral  and  documentary,  with  distinguished 
abilitVi  and  are  entitled  to  the  fateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
whole  country,  fi)r  their  laborious  and  discriminating;  research  into 
the  le^d  enactments  of  the  colonies.  The  latter  four  ^ontlemen 
spoke  principally  to  the  state  of  the  apprenticed  labourers,  and  re¬ 
vealed  a  scene  of  oppression  and  sufferin«;  which  must  cause  every 
virtuous  and  impartial  mind  to  loathe  the  existing];  system. 

On  the  former  j)oint  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  summary 
«;iven  by  Mr.  Jeremie  of  his  most  substantial  objections  to  the 
Jamaica  Act 

‘  The  apprentice  in  Jamaica,’  says  this  ‘jentleman,  ‘maybe  worked 
by  day  in  the  field,  by  nijjht  in  the  boiling  house,  for  forty-five  hours 
in  succession,  excepting  the  short  time  allowed  by  day  f<»r  meals,  when 
employed  in  the  field  ;  may  be  mulcted  to  the  full  amount  of  his  time 
for  the  Inmefit  of  his  employer,  though  no  prejudice  may  have  been 
suffered  by  the  latter,  and  flogged  on  making  a  complaint.  He  can 
recover  nothing  from  his  employer,  by  any  available  remedy,  nor  has 
any  protection  against  complaints,  however  frivolous.  lie  has  a  day 
to  himself,  during  which  he  may  Ix^  imprisoned  by  an  estate  constable 
under  the  control  of  a  manager.  If  wages  are  promised  him  for  extra 
work,  if  task-work  contracts  are  violated,  he  has  no  available  remedy. 
He  ciin  Ik*  apprehended  at  pleasure  by  any  man  he  meets,  who  is  re¬ 
warded  for  doing  si).  His  wife,  his  sister,  his  daughter,,  may  Im?  sent 
t<»  the  tread-mill  at  the  discretion  of  a  8|>ecial  magistrate,  for  any 
length  «»f  time  and  for  any  offence  ;  and  there  they  fall  under  the 
control  of  the  colonial  magistrate,  who  may  onler  them  all,  men, 
Women,  and  children,  to  be  flogged  at  his  discretion,  for  any  breach 
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of  the  workhouse  discipline.  His  provisions,  food,  clothing,  he  may 
he  deprived  of,  and  is  without  any  lemedy  which  is  not  illusory  for  an 
iiideniiiification.  He  cannot  proceed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  plantu- 
tion,  exce])t  in  a  few  stipulated  cases,  without  a  pass  from  his  employer, 
except  under  a  liability  to  In*  arrestinl  and  taken  before  a  magistrate. 
The  juegnant  wife,  the  nursing  mother,  are  unprovided  with  even 
nominal  additional  protection.  His  children  born  free  for  the  last 
eight  years,  with  those  born  free  the  next  four  years,  may  In*  subjected 
to  this  treatment  for  twenty-one  years.  Supposing  him  to  have  com¬ 
mitted  no  possible  offence,  to  have  lalMuired  as  indnstriously  in  his  own 
time,  with  the  view  of  im])roving  his  condition,  as  in  his  manager’s  in 
performance  of  his  duty,  still  must  he  labour  on  throughout  the  |>eriod 
assigned,  or  purchase  off  the  remaining  term,  at  a  price  to  be  athxed 
by  colonial  magistrates.  Subject  principally  to  these  liabilities,  he  is 
free.*  Report  1121. 

Such  a  representation  of  the  legal  condition  of  the  apprentices, 
may  well  lead  us  to  inquire,  What  has  been  gainea  by  our 
twenty  millions,  and  by  all  the  efforts  which  preceded  this  absurd 
and  extravagjint  grant  I  Was  it  for  the  creation  of  such  a  state  as 
Mr.  Jereinie  describes,  that  the  country  was  roused,  and  its  virtue 
poured  fortli  in  strains  of  earnest  and  imploring  supplication  to 
Parliament.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  common  sense  ami 
honesty  of  the  people  to  entertiiin  such  a  supposition.  We  were 
cheated  witli  the  promise  of  freedom,  and  in  the  exultation  which 
it  inspired,  we  remitted  our  vigilance  and  surrendered  our 
strength. 

Hut  perhaps  it  will  be  urged  that  little  pnictical  inconvenience 
results  from  this  defective  state  of  the  Jamaica  law.  Did  we 
know  nothing  of  human  nature  as  it  is  brutalized  by  the  exercise 
of  absolute  power,  we  might  be  of  such  an  opinion.  Hut  the 
records  of  history  are  before  us,  and  we  dare  not  ‘  lay  the  flatter¬ 
ing  unction  to  our  souls.*  We  know  something  of  the  adminis¬ 
trators  of  West  Indian  laws.  Their  deeds  are  written  in  blood. 
They  have  converted  a  lovely  and  fruitful  region  into  a  charnel- 
house,  whose  memorials  of  death  eonstitute  their  triumph  and 
joy.  We  say,  therefore,  and  say  delibenitely,  that  even  were 
tlie  laws  as  perfect  as  human  wisdom  could  inaKe  them,  such  men 
would  find  opportmiities  of  inflicting  innumerable  wrongs  on  a 
dependent  peasantry.  What  then  may  not  be  exj)ected,  when 
the  law's  themselves  encourage  oppression,  by  securing,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  the  impunity  of  crime. 

Hut  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  apprentices  are  effectually  pro¬ 
tected,  and  the  defects  of  the  law's  pertaining  to  them  remedied 
hy  the  jiresence  of  a  class  of  men  specially,  engaged  to  watch 
over  their  interests,  and  to  enforce  the  spirit  of  the  Imperial  Act. 

e  wish  we  could  rest  in  the  validity  of  this  suggestion,  but  we 
hiiow’  t(K>  much,  and  the  Report  before  us  reveals  too  much  of  the 
character  luid  proceedings  of  the  Special  Magistracy  to  permit  us 
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to  do  so.  Their  j)osition  is  unfriendly  in  the  last  degree  to  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duties.  It  is  saircely  possible  for 
human  nature,  in  such  circumstances  as  surround  these  function- 
ant's,  to  answer  the  expeeUitions  of  the  British  public,  by  securing 
impartial  justice  to  the  apprentices. 

‘  I  lR*lieve/  says  ^Ir.  Beaumont,  ‘  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man, 
hc»wever  pure  and  virtuous  he  may  be,  leaving  this  country,  to  go  to 
Jamaica,  and  perform  the  duties  of  special  magistrates  there  for  twelve 
months,  without  suffering  one  of  two  things,  either  becoming  to  all 
intents  and  purjmses  in  his  feelings  a  planter,  or  else  fpiarrelling  with 
the  planters."  Kej)ort  3P97* 

Some  of  the  special  magistrates  have  attempted  to  perforin 
their  duty  with  a  mond  heroism  which  does  them  infinite  honour, 
but  such  men  have  been  driven  from  their  post  by  the  clamour  of 
the  planters,  or  have  been  compelled  to  throw  up  their  commission 
in  disgust.  Mr.  Beaumont’s  testimony  is  deserving  of  serious 
attention,  and  is  evidently  based  on  a  common-sense  view  of  the 
case.  Speaking  of  the  apjirenticeship,  he  stiys : 

‘  Decidedly  it  has  worked  badly,  very  badly,  because  the  special 
magistrates  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  overseers  or  managers. 
Society  and  its  relations  in  Jamaica  are  very  differently  constituted 
from  what  they  are  in  this  country.  A  special  magistrate  there  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  overseer  in  the  vicinity  of  the  property  in  which  he 
resides  for  all  the  comfi>rts,  and,  in  many  instances,  for  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  life.  If,  for  instance,  a  sjiecial  magistrate  is  sent  for  to 
any  estate,  several  miles  from  the  town  where  the  special  magistrate 
resides,  on  his  arrival  at  the  estate  where  he  is  to  adjudicate  between 
ibe  parties,  manager  and  slave,  he  is  indebted  to  the  overseer,  one  of 
these  parties,  for  the  refreshment  he  receives,  for  there  are  very  few 
inns  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  he  is  indebted  to  him  for  corn  for  his 
horse  (for  every  man  uses  his  own  horse,  there  being  no  stage-coaches), 
and  for  every  comfort  he  receives  ;  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  over¬ 
seer  to  make  him  excessively  uncomfortable.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
they  do  make  the  special  magistrate  very  comfortable ;  and,  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  ])urposes,  the  s])ecial  magistrate  soon  becomes  in  his  feelings 
and  opinions  a  planter.  1  have  lieard  twerseers  say  they  like  the  new 
system  well,  l>ecaiise,  under  the  old  system,  they  had  the  responsibility 
of  flt»gging ;  but  that  it  is  much  l)etter  now,  ‘  for,  instead  of  a  black 
driver,’  as  one  of  them  said,  ‘  we  have  got  a  white  one,  and  he  answers 
the  pnr|H)se  quite  as  well.’  And  I  do  not  believe  that  the  quantity  of 
human  sntfering  has  decreased,  and  that  I  declare  most  solemnly,  by 
the  adoption  of  the  a])prenticeship.*  Ibid.  31)1)3. 

I'he  noiiits  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Committee  was  prin¬ 
cipally  nirected,  mid  on  which  they  report,  are — 1.  ‘The  want  of 
‘  reciprocity  in  the  amount  and  application  of  the  penalties  in- 
‘  flicted  by  the  authority  of  the  special  mcigistrates,  on  managers, 
‘  and  on  apprentices.’  2.  ‘  llie  defective  constitution  of  the  tri- 
‘  bunal  for  the  viduation  of  apprentices  applying  to  purchase 
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‘  their  freedom.*  3.  ‘  The  want  of  adequate  protection  to  the 
‘  special  magistrates  ag^iiinst  vexatious  prosecutions.*  4.  Tlie 
absence  from  the  Jamaica  law  of  any  ‘  Enactment  to  regulate  the 
‘  distribution  of  the  time  which  the  apprentice  is  bound  weekly 
‘  to  ^ive  to  his  employer.’  5.  ‘  Alleged  cases  of  corporal  punish- 
‘  ment  inflicted  on  female  apprentices.’  6.  ‘  The  present  state  of 
‘  the  law  with  rej^rd  to  marriatj^es.’  7.  ‘  The  present  condition 
‘  of  that  portion  of  the  ne^o  population  which  was  under  the 
‘  ji^e  of  six  years  on  the  1st  of  Aut^ust,  1834.* 

For  a  full  examination  of  these  points,  we  must  refer  to  the 
Beview  of  the  Report^  wliich  stands  at  the  head  of  our  article, 
and  which  is  dniwn  up  with  considerable  judgment,  and  displays 
an  ample  knowledge  of  the  case.  Our  limits  conflne  us  to  two 
or  three  points,  in  selecting  which  it  will  be  our  object  to  exhibit 
both  the  condition  of  the  apprentices  and  the  animus  of  tlie 
Committee  whose  Report  is  before  us. 

Respectino^  the  first  objection  specified  by  tlie  Committee,  their 
Bejwrt  admits  ‘  that  in  theory  at  least’  it  is  well  founded ;  yet, 
with  a  singular  disre^ird  to  the  welfare  of  the  apprentices,  tliey 
add,  ‘  No  evidence  has,  however,  boon  subinittod  to  thoin  of  pnic- 
tical  evil  having  arisen  from  this  defect  to  warrant  any  further  re¬ 
commendation  on  this  point.’  While  the  authority  of  the  master 
is  enforced  by  all  the  hateful  machinery  of  slavery,  the  nej^ro  may 
be  deprived  of  his  time,  to  the  extent  of  234  hours  in  the  course 
of  one  year,  without  his  oppressor  bein^  subjected  to  any  other 
punishment  than  a  penalty  of  lO.s.  currency,  which,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  his  wron^,  is  appropriated,  not  to  the  injured  party, 
but  to  the  colonial  chest. 

‘  Is  it  not  a  fact,’  asks  the  Review'er  of  the  Report,  ‘  that  whilst 
the  right  of  the  planter  to  the  full  benefit  of  two-thirds  of  the 
negro’s  time  is  guarded  by  lines — stripes — iuiprisonnients — penal 
gangs — tread-mills  —  and  the  wdiole  apparatus  of  slavery  ;  — the 
protection  of  the  negro  from  injury  and  WTong — from  ojipression 
and  cruelty — is  discretionary  wdth  the  special  justice  ?  Is  it  not  a 
fact,  that  the  negro  can  be  deprived  by  his  master  of  his  extra 
time  for  twelve  months,  to  the  extent  of  234  hours,  on»  his  paying  a 
fine,  ujxm  conviction,  of  40v.  currency,  which,  wdien  levied,  goes  not 
into  the  negro’s  pocket,  but  into  the  colonial  chest  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact, 
that  the  negro  can  lx*  harassed,  and  injured,  and  cruelly  treated ;  and 
that  the  oppressor  is  only  subjected  to  a  fine,  upon  conviction,  the 
maximum  amount  of  wdiich  is  £5  currency,  or  ii3  sterling,  which  is 
levyable  at  the  discretion  of  the  special  justice,  and  which  also  goes 
into  the  colonial  chest  ?  It  may  lie  said,  that  the  ordinary  courts  of 
law’  are  open  to  the  negro,  but  this  is  mere  mockery  ;  he  has  neither 
time  nor  money  to  prosecute  an  appeal  in  the  ordinary  courts.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  negroes  have  frequently  been  cheated  out  of  their  waj^es; 
and  although  the  special  justices  have  ]K>wer  to  adjudicate  every  iase 
lietw’een  master  and  ajqirentice,  by  the  4flth  clause  of  the  Jamaica  Act, 
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yet  they  have  not  the  power  to  compel  the  master  to  pay  the  \va"(*s 
that  may  be  due  to  an  apprentice  (see  Capt.  Oldrey’s  evidence,  3420). 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  witnesses  before  the  committee  were  ex¬ 
amined  on  the  subject  of  reciprocity  of  punishment  as  to  offences 
committed  by  planters,  as  well  as  those  committed  by  apprentices.  No 
direct  question  was  put  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  elicit  information  fr»mi 
the  returned  special  magistrates,  who  were  the  most  competent  to  give 
it.  The  fact,  however,  remains — there  is  this  want  of  reciprocity. 
The  punishment  of  the  negro  for  offences  is  certain  and  severe,  and 
the  estate  ordinarily  gets  the  benefit  of  it  in  forfeitures  of  time.  The 
planter  has  every  inducement  held  out  to  him  to  prefer  charges  against 
bis  apprentice,  and  should  such  charges  prove  frivolous  and  vexatious, 
the  planter  suffers  no  punishment  for  bringing  the  same,  and  the 
negro  gets  no  redress  for  the  wrong  attempted  to  be  inflicted  on  him. 
Should  the  apprentice,  however,  fail  to  establish  his  charges  against  his 
master,  he  subjects  himself  to  severe  punishment,  and,  in  the  event  of 
his  pnwiiig  it,  whatever  fine  may  be  levied  on  the  master  is  not  given 
to  him.  In  preferring  a  charge,  tlierefore,  he  has  every  thing  to  fear, 
and  in  substantiating  a  case,  even  of  gross  oppression  and  cruelty,  he 
has  nothing  to  gain.  Is  this  reasonable  ?  Is  it  justice?  In  the  one 
case  a  Imnus  is  held  out  to  the  master  to  prefer  complaints,  in  the  other 
the  apprentice  is  intimidated  from  preferring  any  complaint  at  all. 
We  know  that  the  negroes  prefer  suffering  in  silence  the  most  serious 
grievances,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  having  them  adjudged  frivolous 
and  vexatious,  and  receiving  additional  punishment  by  order  of  the 
special  justices,  who,  in  too  many  instances,  have  imbibed  the  planters’ 
spirit  and  become  the  planters’  friends.*  pp.  25,  26.* 

These  facts  were  before  the  committee  on  whose  Rejmrt  we 
are  now  commenting,  yet  though  solemnly  instituted  to  do  justice 
to  the  apprenticed  laborers,  they  are  summarily  dismissed  without 
censure  or  recommendation.  We  need  not  pen  the  feelings 
which  are  uppermost  in  our  hearts. 

Tlie  next  objection  to  the  Jamaica  laws  adverted  to  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  respects  ‘‘  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal  for  the  valuation 
of  anprentices  applying  to  purchase  their  freedom.’*  It  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  design  of  the  British  parliament  to  secure  to  the 
negroes  the  power  of  purcliasing  their  entire  freedom,  by  paying 
a  lair  equivalent  for  the  services  to  which  their  masters  were 


•  Captain  Oldrey  furnished  the  Committee  with  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
tendency  of  this  state  of  things.  Being  asked  by  Mr.  Buxton  whether  he 
knew  ‘  of  any  law  or  regulation  in  Jamaica  authorizing  a  special  magistrate 
to  adjud^  an  Indemnification  to  the  apprentice  for  any  w  rong  or  injury  done 
to  him,*  he  replied,  ‘Special  magistrates  can  only  fine  to  the  amount  of  £♦> 
(currency),  and  that  goes  to  the  island  treasury,  not  to  the  apprentice  ;  the 
law  in  that  point  is  extremely  defective.  1  will  give  a  case :  a  certain  planter 
in  SL  filiza^th  told  his  apprentices  that  he  would  knock  their  teeth  down 
their  thrcKit,  and  they  might  spit  them  up  again  before  Captain  Oldrey,  and  he 
would  pay  his  fine  of  £5  ;  that  was  Mr.  Mason:  it  came  out  in  evidence  in  a 
complaint  made  to  me.'  Report  3219. 
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entitled  by  the  imperial  act  We  say  nothing  at  present  of  the 
jrross  iniquity  of  requiring  men  to  purchase  back  that  of  which 
they  had  been  wrongfully  deprived,  but  are  merely  concerned  to 
point  out  the  mode  in  which  the  partial  and  timid  justice  of  the 
supreme  legislature  has  been  defeated.  By  the  Jamaica  laws, 
the  appraisement  of  the  apprentices  is  referred  to  a  court,  the 
constitution  of  w’hich  insures  the  preponderance  of  colonial 
influence.  This  court  consists  of  one  special  and  of  two  local 
magistrates,  and  the  consequence  has  been  what  every  reasonable 
man  must  have  expected.  An  exorbitant  value  has  been  put  on 
the  negroes  applying  to  purchase  their  freedom;  and  many  of 
them,  from  sheer  inability  to  meet  the  inequitable  award,  yet 
remain  in  bondage : 

^  The  returns  furnished  by  the  government,  show*  that  893  have 
purchased  their  freedom  from  the  1st  of  August  1834,  to  the  31  st  of 
March  1836,  at  a  cost  of  .€33,847  Is.  ()</.,  and  that  479  more  have 
l>eeii  valued  at  the  sum  of  <€18,628  5s.  5^fi.  which  they  have  either 
been  unable,  or  have  refused  to  pay.  These  returns,  together  with 
the  evidence  produced  on  the  siuue  subject,  so  thoroughly  expovse  the 
iniquity  of  the  system  pursued  in  this  res|K*ct,  that  the  committee 
were  constrained  to  admit  the  point  proved.  But  what  d<H»8  the  com¬ 
mittee  do }  Does  it  recommend  that  the  negro  shall  have  a  repre¬ 
sentative  in  this  Court  of  Appraisement }  No !  But  after  stating 
that  “  Instructions  have  been  at  various  times  addressed  to  Lord 
Sligo,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  this  evil,*  they  add 
^  Your  committee  cannot  but  express  a  confident  hope  that  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  Jamaica  wdll  give  a  prompt  attention  to  this  recommendaticm, 
which  your  committee  conceive  that  they  are  Iwund  by  gcMKl  faith,  and 
ever^  consideration  of  justice  to  carry  into  full  effect.’  The  Jamaica 
legislature  will  never  cure  this  evil.  In  cases  of  manumission,  the 
planters  will  exact  the  last  penny  from  their  apprentices,  and  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  apprenticeship,  the  last  hour  of  their  service.  To  show  the 
immense  price  these  valuers  have  set  on  the  labour  and  skill  of  some 
of  the  a])prentices,  we  give  a  few  specimens.  NoiuPracdials,  £105, 
€114,  €125,  €130,  €132,  €134,  and  €140 !  Pradials,  €100,  €102, 
€103,  €105,  €106,  €110,  €111,  €112,  €113,  €116,  €120,  124, 
€128,  €130,  €155,  €182,  €230,  and  in  one  instance,  the  enormous 
sum  of  €352 !  T  ^view  p.  26. 

Another  point  taken  up  by  the  committee  is  the  distribution  of 
the  time  which  the  ne^ro  is  required  to  give  weekly  to  his  master. 
This  matter  is  but  little  understood,  and  we  may  therefore  be 
permitted  to  occupy  a  few  lines  in  its  explanation.  It  materially 
affects  the  comfort  of  the  laborer,  and  has  produced  a  state  of 
irritation  and  fretfulness  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
governor,  and  been  made  the  subject  ot  an  address  to  the  cus- 
todes  of  the  island.  The  time  required  from  the  apprentices  is 


•  8cc  Appendix  to  the  Ueport,  p.  16f». 
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forty-five  hours  per  week,  which  the  48th  clause  of  the  Abolition 
Act  recognised  as  divided  into  five  days  of  nine  hours  each. 
The  Act  in  Aid,,  5th  clause,  enacts  “  that  field  labour  shall  com¬ 
mence  with  sun-rise  and  terminate  with  sun-set,  givinjr  such 
cessation  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  as,  with  the  usual  half  hour 
allowed  for  breakfast,  shall  reduce  the  actual  time  of  labor  to 
nine  hours  in  the  day.’^  llie  following  proviso  is  added ;  ‘  pro- 
‘  vided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the 
‘  employer  and  the  labourers  from  making  any  other  arrangements 
‘  as  to  the  hours  of  labor,  which  they  may  mutually  agree  upon.’ 
The  fair  construction  of  this  clause  is,  that  any  other  than  the 
nine  hours  system  is  illegal,  unless  the  apprentices  are  consenting 
parties  to  its  adoption. 

In  conformity  with  this  view  of  the  law.  Lord  Sligo  published 
an  address  ‘to  the  negro  population’  in  which  he  says,  ‘You 
‘will  only  be  required  to  work  four  days  and  a  half  in  each 
‘  week  ;  (four  hours  and  a  half  being  deducted  from  their  weekly 
‘  service  for  the  cultivation  of  their  provision-grounds),  the  remain- 
‘  ing  day  and  a  half  in  each  week  will  be  yonr  own  time,  and 
‘  you  may  employ  it  for  yonr  own  benefit,’  This  address 
was  published  repeatedly  in  the  island  newspapers,  was  read 
from  the  pulpits  and  on  the  planUitions,  and  was  regarded 
by  the  negroes  as  the  charter  of  their  rights,  the  public  and 
official  declaration  of  the  system  by  which  their  labour  would  be 
regulated.  Ry  leaving  them  the  half  of  Friday  it  enabled  them 
to  re|>air  on  that  day  to  their  provision-grounds,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  at  the  distance  of  three  and  sometimes  of  ten  or  more 
miles  from  their  huts  ;  juul  to  prepare  the  produce  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  Saturday  market,  often  as  fiir  removed  from  their  dwell¬ 
ings.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  any  system  which 
<leprives  them  of  the  Friday  afternoon  must  in  a  great  number  of 
cjtses  prevent  their  repairing  to  the  market  on  the  following  day 
to  dispose  of  the  provisions  they  had  raised,  aind  would  thus  in¬ 
flict  on  them  a  serious  and  most  irritating  injury. 

Such  has  been  the  result  of  the  eight-hours  system  which  has 
generally  prevailed  throughout  the  colony.  This  departure  from 
the  first  views  of  Lord  Sligo  was  induced  by  the  opinion  of  the 
law  officers,  that  it  was  optional  with  the  planters  to  allot  in  any 
H’ay  they  pleased  the  four  hours  and  a  half  granted  w  eekly  to  the 
apprentice  for  the  cultivation  of  his  provision  grounds.  The 
general  practice,  therefore,  has  been  to  require  eight  hours  labour 
on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday’^,  and  Thursday,  and  eight  and 
a  half  on  Friday ;  so  re^rdless  of  the  interests  and  feelings  ot 
the  Negroes  are  colonial  legislators  and  planters. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertiun  the  precise  object  of  the  planters  in 
substituting  the  eight  for  the  nine  hours  system.  ‘  Tliere  never 
‘  w^as*  says  Lord  Sligo,  in  a  dispatch  of  the  13th  December,  1835, 
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‘  in  niy  opinion,  a  more  injurious  plan  than  that  adopted  imme- 
‘  diatcly  after  last  crop  terminated,  namely,  chan^iiii^  the  hours 
‘  of  labour  from  the  nine-hour  to  the  eight-hour  system.  What 
^  may  have  been  the  motive  for  doing  so  it  is  hard  to  say ;  that  it 
‘  was  not  to  get  more  labour  from  tliem  I  think  may  be  inferred 
‘  from  the  fact  that  during  crop,  when  the  greatest  quantity  of 
‘  labour  which  can  be  procured  is  sought  for,  the  nine-hour  system 
‘  was  universal.’  Report  5532. 

In  many  cases  the  change  originated  in  a  fiendish  disposition  to 
annoy  and  irritate  the  apprentices.  They  were  known  to  prefer 
the  nine-hours’  system,  and  this  was  sufficient  to  induce  their 
petty  tyrants  to  adopt  the  other.  We  suspect  that  the  dispatches 
received  at  the  Colonial  office  would,  if  fairly  exhibited,  reveal  a 
scene  of  iniquity  as  disgusting  .as  it  is  infamous.  Sir  George 
Grey,  ibougb  evidently  disinclined  to  make  disclosures  unfavour¬ 
able  to  tlie  ‘  West  India  interest,’  was  yet  compelled  by  the  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  him  to  throw  some  light  on  the  misdeeds  of  Jain.aica 
IManagcrs.  Being  asked  by  Mr.  Buxton  whether  Lord  Sligo 
h.ad  slated  that  the  eight-hours  system  was  resorted  to  ‘  for  the  pur- 
‘  pose  of  comptdling  the  labour  of  Negroes  beyond  their  extra 
‘  hours  ?’  be  replied,  ‘  I  do  not  recollect  that  be  does ;  he  cer- 
‘  tainly  states  that  be  conceived  it  was  done  in  some  cases  to 
‘  annoy  the  Negroes,  and  to  interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  their 

‘  own  time . I  do  not  me.an  to  say,  that  Ijord  Sligo  im])lies 

‘  that  in  all  cases  it  was  done  for  th.at  object,  biit  he  thought  it 
‘  was  so  in  some  cases,  as  he  could  discover  no  ether  motive.’ 
Ibid.  5534,  5535. 

Such  is  the  spirit,  and  such  are  the  objects  of  the  men  whose 
misdeeds  are  so  charitably  passed  over  in  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mons*  Committee.  But  we  have  not  yet  concluded  the  melancholy 
tale  of  Negro  wrongs. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  eight-hours  system  is  strictly 
adhered  to.  The  Negro  has  no  one  to  watch  over  his  interests, 
and  is  consequently  defrauded  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  time 
which  all  acknowledge  to  be  his  own.  ‘  1  have  never  seen  a 
‘  clock,’  says  Dr.  Maddon,  ‘  on  the  works  of  an  estate ;  and  where 
‘  there  are  sun-dials  the  Negroes,  I  apprehend,  would  not  know 
‘  how  to  consult  them  ;  therefore  it  is  likely  they  may  be  UTonged 
‘  as  to  the  time ;  that  depends  on  the  driver.’*  492.  The  same 
witness,  on  being  asked,  ‘  Is  the  time  in  going  and  returning  from 


*  Mr.  Boauniont’.s  testimony  confirms  our  suspicions  on  this  point.  Being 
asked  whether  the  Negroes  informed  him  ‘  that  they  had  not  so  much  time 
at  their  own  disposal :  He  replied,  ‘  They  stated  that  the  time  was  kept 
vSurreptitiously,  that  the  clocks  were  made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the 
planters,  and  wlien  they  were  supposed  to  be  working  eight  hours,  they  were 
sometimes  working  twelve.’  Report  4043. 
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‘  labour  included  in  either  case  in  |lhe  working  hours  ?’  replied, 

‘  No the  Negro  is  subject  to  a  great  deal  of  wrong  and  injury 
‘  from  that ;  he  is  expected  to  give  either  eight  or  nine  hours  a 
‘  day  of  labour,  and  that  labour  commences  from  the  moment  ho 

*  has  the  hoc  in  hand  until  he  is  called  off ;  but  he  may  be  at  a 

*  considerable  distance  from  the  estate.  1  have  known  a  case 
‘  where  the  grounds  of  the  Negro  were  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
‘  the  estate,  and  there  might  he  cases  where  the  distance  is  a  mile 
‘  from  his  house  to  his  ])rovision  grounds.’  Report  4J)2,  403. 

The  departure  from  the  nine-hours’  system  led  to  general  dissa¬ 
tisfaction  amongst  the  Negroes,  and  threatened  the  most  serious 
consequences  to  the  colony.  The  Governor  accordingly  addressed 
a  circular  to  the  Custodes,  August  25,  1835,  in  which  he  says, 

‘  The  general  dissatisfaction  which  has  appeared  wherever  llu' 

‘  eight-hour  system  has  been  proposed,  induces  his  Excellency  to 
‘  urge  proprietors  to  ])ause  before  they  demand,  what  certainly 
‘  they  have  a  right  to  do,  but  by  the  enforcement  of  which  not  only 
‘  is  insubordination  to  he  expected  (and  which  has  n'cenlly  inani- 
‘  fested  itself  in  this  neighbourhood),  but  sullenness,  dis.>atisfaction, 

‘  and  conse(iuently,  a  less  proportion  of  work  from  those  who,  if 
‘  allovve<l  to  continue  upon  the  nine-hours  system,  would,  most 
‘  probably,  cheerfully  and  profitably  contribute,  their  labour.’ 
Report  App.  No.  21. 

The  result  would  seem  to  be,  that  on  some  of  the  larger  estates 
the  wishes  of  the  Negroes  have  been  regarded,  while  on  many 
others  the  system  is  persisted  in,  which  sacrifices  the  future 
interests  of  the  colony  to  the  hope  of  present  gain,  or  to  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  a  reckless  and  unprincipled  tyranny. 

The  next  point  adverted  to  by  the  lleport^  is  the  coqioral 
punishment  indicted  on  female  apprentices.  We  need  not  advert 
to  the  strong  feeling  of  indignation  and  shame,  which  the  detail  of 
barbarities  practised  on  female  slaves,  diffused  amongst  the  people 
of  this  country  during  the  agitation  of  the  slave  question.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  topics  to  which  the  anti-slavery  advocate 
appealed.  Many  hearts  which  were  impervious  to  other  weapons, 
yielded  to  this,  and  lent  an  important  though  tardy  aid  to  the 
general  cause.  The  helplessness  and  modesty,  the  meekness  and 
timidity,  the  tender  frame  and  the  piercing  cry,  of  the  suffering 
female,  did  more  to  subdue  the  hard-hearted  ness,  and  to  engage 
the  sympathy,  of  some  stubborn  minds,  than  all  other  arguments 
which  were  adduced.  An  appeal  was  made  to  whatever  was 
generous  and  manly,  which  the  unprincipled  and  callous  only 
could  resist.  The  man  who  had  stood  up  and  attempted  the  de¬ 
fence  of  female  Hogging,  would  have  been  hissed  out  of  society  as 
a  brute.  It  was,  therefore,  wdth  no  ordinary  feelings  of  delight, 
that  the  people  of  this  country  learnt  that  this  brutalizing  practice 
was  to  cease — absolutely  an^  for  ever  to  cease— from  the  first  of 
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Au^ist,  1834.  Scarcely  a  Inisbaiul  looked  upon  his  wife,  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  or  a  father  on  the  child  from  whose  loveliness 
and  lilial  piety  he  hoped  to  gather  his  comfort  and  joy  in  advanced 
life,  without  feeling  his  own  domestic  happiness  to  be  enhanced, 
and  tlie  charities  of  his  heart  gratified.  'I  here  was  a  thrill  of  joy 
pervading  the  social  community  of  our  land;  and  the  more  thought¬ 
ful  men  amongst  us,  felt  relieved  from  an  odium  which  had  man¬ 
tled  their  cheek  with  a  blush. 

Hut  what  has  been  the  course  of  things  ?  Let  our  readers 
judge  for  themselves,  from  the  evidence  we  shall  adduce ;  and  if, 
after  an  examination  of  it,  they  retain  a  particle  of  confidence 
in  the  beneficence  or  integrity  of  colonial  legislation,  we  abandon 
all  hope  of  carrying  conviction  to  their  minds.  The  provision 
both  of  the  Imperial  and  of  the  Jamaica  Act,  is  so  explicit,  that 
it  was  thought  impossible  even  for  colonial  ingenuity  to  evade  it. 
But  the  administrators,  or  rather  the  violators  of  the  law,  have 
evaded  it ;  and,  as  yet,  though  the  matter  has  been  brought  before 
the  House  of  Assembly,  by  Lord  Sligo,  no  steps  have  been  taken 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  foul  misdeed.  In  his  message  to 
the  House,  on  the  I7th  November  1835,  after  adverting  in  terms 
of  strong  censure  to  the  power  possessed  by  the  supervisors  of 
workhouses,  of  inflicting  corporsil  punishment  on  the  apprentices 
generally,  the  governor  remarks, 

*  A  much  more  serious  breach,  not  only  of  the  spirit,  but  even  of  the 
letter  of  the  law,  has  been  committed  under  the  supposed  authority  of 
the  act  in  question.  His  Excellency  alludes  to  the  rule,  permitting 
the  use  of  the  whip  upon  women,  by  the  superintendents  of  tread.mills. 
This  is  a  direct  infringement  on  the  twenty-first  section  of  the  Abolition 
Act,  which  expressly  forbids  the  whipping  of  the  women  under  any 
circumstances.*  Report,  p.  3208. 

To  this  message  tlie  House  returned  no  answer,  and  the  evil 
continued  unredressed.  Individual  magistrates,  sdive  to  their 
duty,  and  honestly  concerned  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Imperial  Act,  interposed  in  particular  cases,  but  the  House  of 
Assembly  refused  to  adopt  any  measure  to  rectify  the  general  sys¬ 
tem.  So  notorious  was  their  disinclination,  that  tlie  Governor,  in 
proroguing  the  Assembly  on  the  2nd  of  February  1836,  addressed 
to  them  the  following  strong  and  condemnatory  language. 

'  The  whipping  of  females,  you  were  informed  by  me  officially,  was 
in  practice  ;  and  I  called  upon  you  to  make  enactments  to  put  an  end  to 
conduct  80  repugnant  to  humanity,  so  contrary  to  law.  So  far  from 
passing  an  act  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  cruelty,  you  have  in 
no  way  expressed  your  disapprobation  of  it ;  you  have  not  even  denied 
the  truth  of  my  assertion,  and  therefore  must  have  credited  it,  notwith¬ 
standing  you  have  taken  no  steps  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice.’ 
Ibid.  351. 

After  such  disclosures  as  were  made  to  tlie  Committee,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  some  decided  measure  would  have  been 
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recommended  to  the  Brilisli  parliament,  lor  the  enforcement  of  its 
own  benevolent  intentions.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Report  before  us.  On  the  contrary,  the  Committee 
are  satisfied  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  with  referring  the  matter  to 
the  Jamaica  Assembly  ;  entertaining,  as  they  express  it,  ‘  the 
fullest  confidence  that  they  (the  House  of  Assembly)  will  not  fail 
‘  to  take  such  measures  as  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  con- 
‘  tinuance  of  a  practice  at  once  contrary  to  law,  and  abhorrent  to 
‘  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature.’  How  such  confidence  could 
have  been  expressed,  in  the  face  of  the  facts  before  the  Committee, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  But  we  leave  the  justification  of  the  Re/)ort 
to  the  parties  by  whom  it  was  prepared. 

There  are  several  topics  incidentally  noticed  in  the  Re/nyrt,  on 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  say  a  few  words  ;  but  our  brief  space 
must  confine  us  to  the  judgment  passed  by  the  committee,  on  the 
satisfactoiy'  working  of  the  apprenticeship  system.  ‘  Upon  a  general 
‘  review  of  the  evidence  which  they  have  received,’  says  their  re¬ 
port,  ‘  they  conceive  that  they  are  waminted  in  expressing  a  be- 
‘  lief,  that  the  system  of  apprenticeship  in  Jamaica  is  working  in 
‘  a  manner  not  unfavourable  to  the  inomcntous  change  from  sla- 
‘  very  to  freedom  which  is  now  going  on  there.’  ‘  f  his,’  as  the 
reviewer  of  the  Report  remarks,  ‘  is  but  negative  ])raise.’  But 
even  this  recommendation,  guarded  as  it  is,  is  wholly  undeserved. 
The  system  which  is  in  operation,  elfectually  separates  tlie  inter¬ 
est  of  the  master  from  that  of  the  apprentice,  and  keeps  up  a  state 
of  initation  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  both.  It  is  a  system  of 
coi'rcion,  retaining  many  of  the  worst  features  of  slavery,  and  ad¬ 
mitting  as  little  of  the  spirit  of  true  freedom  as  is  compatible  with 
the  sinister  designs  of  the  colonists.  The  whip  is  in  daily  and 
hourly  use,  and  all  the  bad  passions  which  tyranny  engenders  are 
fearfully  rife.  Lt*t  the  following  evidence,  furnished  in  the  ap¬ 
pendix  (\o.  1*2)  to  the  evidence  printed  by  the  Commons,  be 
fairly  considered,  and  but  one  conclusion  respecting  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  can  be  formed. 

TABLE,  Xo.  1. 

Heturns  of  Punishments  inflicted  by  order  of  the  Special  Justices, 
from  August  1,  BCH,  to  August  i,!!!:!.'): — 


Number  punished  Xnture  of  punisliment. 


Mall'S  1(1,2  I  Flogging  .  .  .  7>125 

Femaleslb  171  Imprisonment  .  ,  1,249 
Treadmill  .  .  .  l,17(> 

Penal  Gang  .  .  .  2,941 

Repayment  of  Time  9,433 
Solitary  Confinement  2,88(5 
Switching  .  .  .  585 


25,39%) 


Nature  of  offence. 


Theft  .  .  .  2,8:17 

Running  away  1,805 
X’eglect  of  duty  1 1  ,}<o5 
Disobedience  .  (>,024 

Cutting,  &c.  Cattle  322 
Insolence  .  .  2, .552 


25, .395 
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TABLE,  Xo,  II. 

Return  of  Punishments,  from  August  I,  LW>,  to  Mareh  31,  — 


Number  punished; 

Nature  of  punishment.  1 

1  Average  uumberof  stripes. 

Males  l'>,S>St()| 

By  whipping  .  .  *3.218  ' 

Females  18,888; 

Otherwise  .  .  23,77t> 

each  punishment. 

1 

1 

•  1 

The  Reviewer  of  the  in  coninienting  on  these  tables, 

remarks : 

‘The  maximum  number  of  stripes  inriieted  in  eases  of  punishment  hy 
whipping,  was  j(h 

‘  The  maximum  of  severity  in  any  one  case  of  punishment  hv  eoit- 
Jinemcnt,  was  in  August,  lRiC>,  84  days  ;  in  September,  six  wiH»ks  ;  in 
OcIoIkt,  -8  days;  in  Xovemher,  five  montlis;  in  December,  three 
months;  in  January,  Unhi,  1 1*2  days ;  in  February,  nt)  days ;  and  in 
March,  84  days ! 

‘  The  maximum  of  severity  in  any  otlier  mode  of  punishment  is  dith- 
cult  to  decide,  varying  as  they  di»  from  each  other,  viz.  treadmill,  jh?- 
nal  gang,  switching,  repayment  of  time,  \'c.,  and  cannot  therefore  be 


specified. 

‘  It  is  to  he  observed  that,  although  the  numlKT  of  corporal  punish, 
ments  has  decreased  during  these  eight  moTiths,  as  compared  with  the 
j>receding  twelve  months,  the  actual  number  of  punishments  of  all 
kinds  has  vastly  increased,  viz.  the  total  numlnT  (»f  punishments  fnun 
August  I,  18^14,  to  August  I,  1 8,35  (twelve  months),  is  25,385 ;  the 
total  numlar  of  punishments  from  August  I,  UKk*>,  to  March 31,  18,38, 
(eight  months)  is  28,884 !  showing  an  increasi'  of  punishments  on  the 
male  apprentices,  of  alamt  48  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  on  the  female 
apprentices  of  nearly  78  cent,  per  annum  !  'I'he  total  amount  of 
lashes  indicted  on  the  negroes  iluring  the  first  twenty  months  of  the 
apprenticeship,  a]>])ears  to  have  been  232,7^14  !  !  3'he  slave  |H>pnlation 
in  Jamaica,  in  1832,  was  ,3()2,8()ti.  The  decre;ise  in  the  amount  of 
cor^Htral  punishment,  which  has  sinev  taken  place,  is  to  Ik*  attributed  to 
the  circular  of  Lord  Sligo  to  the  special  justices,  retpiesting  them  to 
substitute  other  punishments  in  its  stead. 

‘  We  were  in  some  measure  prepared  for  this  statement,  hut  we  con¬ 
fess  that  we  never  expected  that  the  system,  had  as  we  believed  it  to  Ik*, 
was  supp(»rted  by  such  atrocious  means.  W'e  read,  indeed,  such  ])as- 
sages  as  these  in  the  dispatches  of  Lord  Sligo  to  the  ctdonial  oflice; — 
‘  It  l)ecame  necessary  to  j)unish  a  vast  number  of  the  negroes,  as  well 
hy  dogging  as  by  condnement  in  the  workhouse  — ‘  1  have  the  more  to 
lament,  that  so  much  st*verity  should  have  been  so  uselessly  adoj)te<l.’ 
The  spwial  justices,  also,  in  their  letters  to  Lord  Sligo,  use  the  follow¬ 
ing  language : — ‘  I  never  think  it  necessary  t»»  give  m(»re  than  twenty- 
five  lashes,  with  a  proper  lecture  another,  ‘  1  consider  nndincliing 
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and  continued  discipline  as  necessary a  third,  ‘  Obliged  to  punish, 
with  some  severity  ;*  others,  ‘  The  negroes  require  on  all  occasions  to 
1k»  cotTced  ;*  ‘  I  consider  twenty  or  twenty-five  lashes  quite  sufficient/ 
Others  state,  that  the  system  is  kept  up  by  'Fear  of  punish¬ 
ment,* — ‘  Exercise  of  coercion,* — ‘  Dread  of  coercion,*  &c.  What 
we  feared,  we  now  know  to  be  the  cjise :  the  apprenticeship  system 
has  been  kept  up  by  a  system  of  punishments  dreadfully  severe. 
Substitute  wages  for  the  whip,  and  you  will  have  a  willing  and  indus¬ 
trious  peasantry.  The  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses  proves  this,  and 
the  Report  itself  admits  it.  What  say  the  Committee :  '  In  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  they  have  received,  they  find  abundant  proof  of  the 
general  gmul  conduct  <»f  the  apprentices,  and  of  their  willingness  to 
work  for  wages  whenever  they  are  fairly  and  considerately  treated  by 
their  employers.  It  is  indeed,  fully  proved,  that  the  labour  thus 
voluntarily  performed  by  the  negro,  is  more  effective,  than  that  which 
was  obtained  from  him  while  in  a  state  of  slavery,  or  which  is  now 
given  to  his  employer  during  the  period  for  which  he  is  compelled 
to  work  as  an  ap])rentice.  ’  Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  this 
statement :  but  what  does  it  prove  ?  Why,  that  a  system  of  kindness 
and  moderate  wages,  draws  out  the  physical  energies  of  the  negro, 
whilst  a  system  of  chains,  whips,  and  tread-mills,  is  attended  with 
j>recisely  the  reverse  effect,  pp.  3() — 38. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  case,  our  original  conviction  of  the 
impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  Apprenticeship  System  is  greatly 
strengthened.  It  was  the  proposition  of  a  short-sighted  statesman, 
and  displays  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  elements  of  West  India 
society.  'Fhe  scheme  was  based  on  the  fallacious  hope  of  con¬ 
ciliating  the  planters,  and  of  thus  making  them  indirectly  the 
agents  of  benefiting  the  Negroes.  It  has  now  been  tried,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  failure.  It  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance, 
and  hits  been  found  wanting.  It  has  been  subjected  to  experi¬ 
ment, — the  most  decisive  of  all  tests, — and  the  result  has  been  far 
otluTwisc  than  its  advocates  anticipated.  It  must  consequently 
go  down  to  posterity  as  an  abortive  attempt  on  the  part  of  tempo¬ 
rizing  politicians  to  evade  the  difliculties  of  a  question  which 
ought  to  have  been  fairly  and  promptly  met.  So  far  as  the 
a]>prenticeship  scheme  perpetuates  the  spirit  of  the  old  system,  it 
has  been  cheerfully  adopted  by  the  colonists ;  but  all  its  lilxTal 
ti  ndcncies  have  been  checked,  and  its  glorious  termination  has 
been  endangered  by  their  virulent  and  persevering  opposition. 

hat  may  be  the  result  it  is  not  in  human  foresight  to  predict. 
There  is  but  little  ground  to  hope  that  the  public  attention  will  be 
so  far  drawn  towards  it  as  to  force  on  the  British  parliament 
the  adoption  of  measures  which  may  materially  change  its  charac¬ 
ter.  It  will  probably  prolong  its  existence  to  the  last  hour,  that 
the  Ab(dilion  Act  permits,  and  will  continue  to  inflict,  as  it  has 
hitherto  done,  innumerable  wrongs  on  our  colonial  peasantry.  In 
the  meantime  a  solemn  responsibility  lies  on  fhe  people  of  this 
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country.  It  depends,  under  God,  on  them,  and  on  them  alone, 
whether  the  Apprenticeship  System  shall  be  succeeded  in  1840  by 
a  state  of  freedom,  or  give  place  to  another  scheme  equally  remote 
from  what  justice  and  tnie  policy  demand.  Efforts  will  be  made 
to  perpetuate  apprenticeship  under  anotlier  name,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  numerous,  combined,  opulent,  and  unscrupulous  party 
will  aid  their  success.  The  very  irritation  which  the  present 
system  engenders  will  be  appealed  to  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
tlie  danger  which  must  attend  the  full  manumission  of  the  slave. 
Every  thing,  therefore,  depends  on  the  vigilance  and  activity  which 
oin*  Anti-Slavery  societies  shall  evince.  Let  them  be  faithful  to 
their  high  vocation — and  we  are  assured  they  will  be  so—  and  the 
result  is  certain.  The  enemies  of  human  freedom  may  combine, 
but  an  enlightened  public  will  be  prepared  to  detect  their  machi¬ 
nations,  and  to  visit  with  a  merited  rebuke  the  insulting  proposi¬ 
tion  they  may  make.  Even  now,  the  national  mind,  exhausted  as 
it  has  been  by  its  recent  struggle,  would  throw  off  its  torpor  and 
display  its  former  power,  if  the  fate  of  the  Negro  race  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  doubtful.  Its  fiat  has  gone  forth,  and  no  power  on 
earth  or  in  hell,  no  change  in  the  administration  of  the  country,  no 
revolution  of  domestic  or  foreij^n  policy  shall  avail  to  recall  it. 
The  British  public  may  be  misled,  and  against  this,  therefore,  our 
Anti- Slavery  societies  must  provide  ;  but  they  cannot  prove  un¬ 
faithful  or  treacherous  to  the  cause  which  they  nurtured  in  its 
infancy,  and  on  which  they  still  gaze  with  an  eye  of  deep  and 
tluilling  interest. 


Art.  V.  1.  The  Law,  Practice^  and  Principles  of  Church  Rates, 
(including  Dr.  Lushingtons  Opinion) ;  being  a  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  of  a  numerous  Vestry  Meeting  in  Louthf  Oct.  2,  1834, 
when  a  Church  Rate  teas  refused. 

2.  A  Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  M,  P.,  on  the  Abolition  of  Church 
Rates,  the  Cost  of  Parliamentary  Bishops,  and  the  Appropria¬ 
tion  of  Cathedral  and  Episcopal  Property.  By  Richard  Moor- 
soM,  Esq. 

3.  Church  Rate  Persecutions ;  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  R.  Cobb,  Sub- 
Curate  of  Bungay,  St.  Mary,  8fc.  By  a  Nonconformist. 

This  question  of  Church  Rates  is  likely  to  prove  a  very 
searching  one  to  the  Episcopal  Establishment ;  and  we  think 
the  moment  is  arrived  when  the  Church  of  England  may  not  only 
save  herself  with  honour,  but  secure  a  moral  influence  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  which  will  place  her  above  the  powder  of  her 
enemies,  and  render  her  a  lasting  blessing  to  the  nation.  But, 
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from  tho  spirit  of  her  dignitaries,  as  displayed  not  only  in  the 
aijitation  of  this  question,  but  of  another  amon^  themselves,  we 
mean  that  between  the  commission  bishops  and  the  deans  and 
chapters,  we  confess  we  see  nothinj^  before  her  but  humiliation 
and  disjrrace.  It  is  evident  that  her  prelates  love  darkness  rather 
than  li^ht.  We  leave  our  rea<lers  to  draw  the  inference,  or  as- 
sijitn  the  reason.  The  ‘utensil,*  the  innocent,  unsuspectintc  Home 
ISecretary  allowed  his  holy  coadjutors  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
mission  to  impose  upon  his  simplicity;  and  he  tells  us  that  he 
really  believed  the  revenues  and  pro})erty  of  the  church  amounted 
to  no  more  than  these  gentlemen  found  themselves  compelled  to 
disclose  to  him.  We  counsel  Lord  John  Russell  to  take  a  lesson 
from  the  Rlack  Knight,  in  Ivanhoe,  when  next  he  has  to  deal 
with  the  Rt.  Rev.  I'ucks  of  this  generation,  la^t  him  searcli 
.well  and  press  hard,  and  he  may  take  our  word  for  it  he  will  find 
something  far  more  savoury  and  exhilirating  than  horse-beans 
and  water  from  the  spring.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  his  lord- 
ship  has  an  able  guide.  Under  the  direction  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Middlesex,  he  will  soon  be  enlightened;  and  the 
nation  will,  no  doubt,  learn  from  him  a  few  secrets  worth  knowing 
on  the  subject  of  the  immense  wealth  of  this  poor  man’s  church; 
wealth  most  shamefully  concealed,  scandalously  a])pro})riated,  and 
the  source  of  more  jo(>bing  chicanery,  and  we  could  use  harsher 
terms,  than  have  at  any  time  disgraced  eyen  the  Stock  Exchange. 
W  hat  do  our  readers  think  of  an  average  X*300,00()  yearly  paid 
for  the  renewal  of  leases  and  the  rental  of  j)roperty  which  really  In^ 
longs  to  the  church,  but  which  goes  into  the  pockets  of  individuals 
having  legally  a  life  interest  only  in  what  they  thus  alienate  from 
funds  which,  being  ])ublic,  ought  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  State, 
for  the  promotion  of  public  objects?  Rut  more  of  this  anon. 

Our  intended  exposure  of  tho  gross  misst«atements  and  falla¬ 
cious  arguments  of  those  who  affect  to  regard  church  rates  as  the 
very  bulwark  of  the  establishment,  and  as  Eased  on  the  j)rincij)les  of 
law  and  justice,  is  rendered  unnecessiiry  by  the  recent  discussions 
in  the  Commons  house  of  Parliament.  Seyer  were  men  more 
•  signally  discomfited  than  the  opponents  of  the  liberal  measure, 
introduced  and  nobly  supported  by  his  Majesty’s  government. 
The  right  honourable  baronet,  the  member  for  Tamworth,  played 
his  disingenuous  part,  and  with  his  usual  tact  and  dexterity.  Wc 
wonder,  however,  that  he  coidd  venture  upon  assertions  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  evidence  to  support  them,  and  some  of  them  directly 
o[>posed  to  fact;  and  that  he  should  affect  so  much  esteem  for  the 
Dissenters,  whom  he  would  still  place  under  the  ban  of  civil  de¬ 
gradation.  Either  he  misquoted  from  this  journal,  or  what  he 
read  has  been  misreported.  We  told  the  country,  and  we  tell 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  the  Dissenters  will  never  be  siitisfied  while 
any  individual  has  to  Ciunplain  that  he  sustains  the  slightest  in- 
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jury  in  person,  character,  or  property,  on  the  pretext  of  his  being 
a  schismatic,  a  heretic,  or  a  dissenter ;  and  we  will  likewise  tadcl, 
that  compulsory  laws,  forcing  men  to  pay  for  the  support  of  a 
church  to  which  they  do  not  belong,  are  ecpially  a  violation  of 
the  great  j)rinciples  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  unworthy  of  a 
free  country,  and  which  a  Reformed  Parliament  must,  sooner  or 
later,  repeal.  We  think,  too,  the  Dissenters  have  reason  to 
complain  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  most  disingenuous  treatment  of 
them  on  the  subject  of  tithes.  Does  he  know  an  instiuice  in 
which  Dissenters  have  confounded  tithes  with  church  rates,  or  in 
which  they  have  attemj)ted  to  seize  as  their  own  the  property  of 
another?  Over  tithes,  individually,  they  have  no  control;  with 
regard  to  church  rates  the  case  is  altogether  different. 

As  the  clerical  contenders  for  church  rates,  and  their  lay  coad¬ 
jutors  in  Parliament,  lay  so  much  stress  11^)011  the  antiquity  of 
their  origin,  that  ^  they  have  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and 
‘  that  the  law,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  that  jiarislies  should 
‘  maintain  their  respective  churches,’  we  are  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Renett 
broadly  state,  that  ‘church-rates,  from  the  time  that  Henry  the 
‘  Eighth  took  possession  of  the  [irojierty  of  the  church,  had  always 
‘been  a  voluntary  contribution,  the  statute  which  was  juissed  on 
^  the  subject,  having  only  for  its  object  to  enforce  the  jiayment 
‘after  the  contribution  had  been  granted  by  the  parishioners.’ 
This  fixes  the  period  of  their  semi-legal  commencement.  Air. 
Duncombe  traces  them  no  higher.  Down  to  the  Reformation 
they  had  no  distinct  separate  existence.  The  churches  were 
built  and  repaired  out  of  the  same  funds  which  provided  for  the 
poor.  Compulsion,  the  force  of  law,  even  in  raising  these  funds, 
was  not  required.  ‘In  many  places,*  s|)eaking  of  the  erection  of 
churches  as  distinct  from  those  under  the  immediate  ctire  of  the 
bishops.  Air.  Duncombe  says,  ‘  the  patrons  endowed  the  churches, 

‘  but  built  not  the  edifice,  leaving  that  to  be  done  by  the  priest, 

‘  out  of  the  oblations  and  contributions  of  the  Christians  of  the  vi- 
‘  cinage ;  which  was  easily  effected  in  those  times,  when  devotion 
‘  and  piety  were  very  great  in  all  orders  of  men.*  '^Phis  refers  to 
about  the  year  800.  All  was  then  voluntjiry.  Church  property 
was  not  spent  upon  individual  clergymen,  nor  squamiered  by 
their  relatives.  The  bishops  and  their  clergy  were  supported  in 
their  cathedral  churches ;  and  w  hen  the  wants  of  the  fraternity 
were  supplied,  the  surplus  was  devoted  to  the  poor  and  to  the 
edifices.  We  cannot  condense  the  information  we  think  it 
expedient  to  put  into  the  possession  of  our  readers  into  a  smaller 
compass  than  the  following  extract  from  Air.  Paddison*s  elaborate 
speech,  reported  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  ‘The  Law,  Practice, 
and  Principles  of  C'hurch  Rates,*  delivered  by  him  at  a  vestry 
meeting  at  Louth,  in  October,  1831  : 

‘  Now,  just  let  me  ask  of  you  to  cast  buck  your  eyes  over  this  little 
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history  of  Tithes,  and  to  contrast  their  title  with  that  of  Church-rates  ; 
and,  what  is  the  result  ?  Tithes  have  common  law  in  their  favour — 
they  have  statute  law  in  their  favour ;  and,  accordingly,  they  can  be 
sued  for  in  a  court  of  common  law — ^they  can  be  sued  for  in  a  court  of 
equity — they  can  be  sued  for,  to  a  certain  amount,  before  even  a  justice 
of  the  peace ;  and  thus  they  enjoy  the  very  best  title  known  to  the  laws 
of  this  land,  and  such  as  nothing  but  the  supreme  law  itself  can  alter. 
But  how  is  it  with  church-rates  }  They  have  no  common  law  on 
their  side — they  have  no  statute  law  on  their  side ;  and,  accordingly, 
as  I  have  shown  you,  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  has  invariably  dis¬ 
claimed*  any  jurisdiction  over  them — as  to  a  court  of  equity,  no  one 
ever  dreamt  of  its  possessing  such  jurisdiction — and  we  all  know  that 
a  justice  of  the  peace  cannot  deal  with  a  church-rate,  until  it  has  been 
once  laid  ;  and,  if  you  refuse  to  lay  one,  the  very  worst  that  you  can 
receive  (notwithstanding  all  their  solemn  threats  of  “  serious  conse¬ 
quences  ”)  is  a  severe  scolding  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  your 
contumacious  refusal.  And  yet  a  church-rate  has  been  talked  of  as 
f»ne  of  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  has  been  said  by  s(»me  to  rest  upon 
as  good  a  ground  as  the  title  to  tithes  themselves  !  And  now,  let  me 
ask,  what  becomes  of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  supposed  existence 
of  an  analogy,  or  resemblance  between  the  relation  in  which  you  stand 
to  the  law  of  tithes  and  that  in  which  you  stand  to  the  law  of  church- 
rates  ? 

Now,  pray,  attend  !  It  is  an  undeniable  historic  and  legal  truth 
that  the  church  by  law  established,  if  she  have  any  title  at  all  to  her 
property  in  tithes  (a  title  which  I  do  not  deny),  holds  the  whole  of  it 
sufiyeet  to  an  express,  a  paramount,  an  unremked,  trust  and  condition 
that  she  herself  shall  repair  her  own  fabrics,  and  provide  for  her  own 
ordinances,  out  of  that  very  fund!  Yes  !  it  is  a  fact  that,  both  during 
the  time  when  tithes  were  arbitrarily  granted,  as  I  have  already  shown 
you  they  were,  previously  to  the  year  twelve  hundred,  they  were  inva¬ 
riably  subjected  to  a  four-fold  trust  or  division,  namely,  one  for  the 
repair  of  the  fabric  of  the  church  and  providing  for  its  divine  ordi¬ 
nances  ;  the  second,  for  the  poor  ;  the  third,  for  the  bishop ;  and  the 
fourth  and  last  only,  for  the  priest ;  and,  in  the  year  twelve  hundred, 
when  general  parish  tithes  were,  as  I  have  already  shown  you,  first 
established  by  the  common  law  of  the  land,  they  were  uniformly  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  three-fold  trust  or  division,  (the  bishop  being  then  other¬ 
wise  provided  for),  namely  one  for  the  repair  of  the  fabric  of  the 
church  and  providing  for  its  divine  ordinances ;  the  second  for  the 
poor  ;  and  the  third  and  last  again,  for  the  priest.  So  that,  in  Catholic 
times,  you  perceive — in  those  unjustly,  abused  Catholic  times  there 
were  neither  church-rates  nor  even  p<H)r-rates  in  existence,  and  to  all 

*  Of  course,  the  Speaker  alluded  to  general  church-rates  ri^juired  for 
general  canonical  purposes.  An  exception  exists  in  favour  of  rates  autho¬ 
rized  by  special  clauses  in  local  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  Exchecjiier 
litsin  Acts.  Under  the  last-mentioned  Acts  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  will 
compel  Churchwanlens  by  mandamus  to  lay  a  rate,  where  the  parish  refuses 
to  do  so,  in  order  to  discharge  interest  and  instalments  due  on  money  bor¬ 
rowed  ;  the  Court  properly  treating  such  a  case  as  one  of  debt. — (See  3  B. 
and  Adolph.  651.) 
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these  nalutary  trusts  the  whole  of  tills  property  in  tithes  remained  tub- 
ject  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
present  question,  namely,  the  trust  for  the  repair  and  providing  for  the 
divine  ordinances  of  the  church,  this  property  still  remains  subject  to 
that  particular  trust,  at  least ;  for,  there  has  never  been  passed  any 
law  which  could  have  the  effect,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  abro¬ 
gating  that  trust,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  down  to  the  present 
day  ;  and  (that  I  may  quote  the  words  of  a  very  high  authority  on  this 
subject)  ^  no  adverse  possession  can  be  alleged  by  the  parties  who  have 
been  in  the  receipt  and  enjoyment  of  the  tithes,  for  the  iiossession  of  a 
rector  or  vicar  is  merely  tlie  possession  of  a  trustee ;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  quite  certain  that,  in  respect  of  time,  no  interruption  or  discontinu- 
ance,  in  point  of  fact  for  any  length  of  time,  can  extinguish  the  trust, 
which  still  subsists  in  contemplation  of  law,  as  fully  and  amply  as  if  it 
had  never  fallen  into  disuse.' 

‘  And  now,  let  me  ask  you,  need  you  any  longer  wonder  that  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  has  invariably  refused  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  the  church  by  law  established,  whenever  that  grand  violator  of 
trusts  has  ventured  to  approach  that  tribunal  and  ask  it  for  a  rate  ? 
need  you  any  longer  wonder  that  she  has  never  dared  even  to  show  her 
face  in  a  court  of  equity  for  a  similar  purpose?  need  you  any  longer 
wonder  that  there  is  no  court  in  the  kingdom,  except  an  ecclesiastical 
court,  which  w'ould  deign  to  listen  to  such  a  claim — a  claim  which  can¬ 
not  be  made  at  all,  without  imposing  on  those  who  make  it  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  confessing,  at  the  very  time,  with  the  most  shameless  effrontery, 
that  they  have  violated  a  trust  and  therefore — therefore,  forsooth  ! 
demand  a  church-rate  as  a  substitute  for  the  money  which  they  have 
so  wrongfully  wrested  from  its  legitimate  destination  ?  And  now  may 
I  not  repeat  my  former  expression  that  this  is  an  act  of  monstrous- 
aye,  of  most  monstrous  injustice  ?  And  may  I  not  say  of  the  right 
which  is  talked  of,  that  it  is  tantamount  to  a  claim  of  an  established 
right  to  continue  to  inflict  an  established  wrong  upon  the  people  ?  And 
may  I  not  further  add  that  it  would  better — aye,  infinitely  better — Ihj- 
come  the  ministers  of  the  church  by  law  established  if,  instead  of  ful¬ 
minating  their  furious  denunciations  against  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholics,  they  \vould  be  humbly  content  to  follow  their  jiractice  and 
imitate  their  example  in  those  parts  of  their  church  government  which 
are  recommended  by  scripture,  by  law,  by  equity,  by  common  sense, 
by  common  honesty,  and  by  the  claims  of  humanity  itself !  Talk  of 
the  church  being  in  danger,  indeed !  I  confidently  predict  that  she 
will  incur  far  more  danger  from  her  headstrong  perseverance  in  this 
monstrously  unjust  demand  of  a  church-rate,  than  she  can  ever  incur 
from  voluntarily  abandoning  it,  at  once,  and  frankly  confessing  her 
error  !  Talk  of  the  denial  of  a  church-rate,  being  a  violation  of  law  ! 
why,  the  very  demand  of  one  by  the  church  implies  the  most  bare¬ 
faced  violation  of  law  committed  by  herself,  of  which  any  Corporation, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil  (and  she  is  nothing  but  an  ecclesiastical 
Corporation*)  was  ever  guilty.’ 

*  ‘All  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  prebendaries,  parsons, [and  vicars,  arc 
ho<lies  politic  ;  and  they  are  so  called  because  they  are  created  by  the  policy 
of  man.’_  ‘  Eaglf. 
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Whatever  becomes  of  the  ministerial  measure,  church  rates  are 
at  an  end.  There  must  he  a  new  provision,  a  fair  and  equitable 
adjustment  dependin<>^  on  no  contingency,  and  exasperatin<r  no 
party.  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  lament  is  somewhat* amusiiiii^ — liis  tears 
excite  our  smiles.  He  will  never  recover  the  shock,  should  the 
churches  be  rej)aired  out  of  the  funds  of  the  liierarchy ;  it  will 
inflict  so  heavy  an  injustice  upon  the  laity — it  will  dry  up  all 
their  generous  sympathies,  and  take  from  them  their  only  eft’ective 
inducement  to  contribute  in  support  of  the  relij^^ion  of  their  fa¬ 
thers.  Rut  is  not  that  a  strange  kind  of  j^enerosity,  and  are  not 
those  odd  sympathies,  and  is  not  that  a  zeal  totally  incomprehen¬ 
sible,  which  an  act  of  Parliament  only  am  stimulate,  which  must 
be  altogether  inoperative  unless  lei^lly  coerced?  But,  as  Sir 
Robert  and  his  brother  Tories,  with  the  bishops,  Jiberal  and  illi- 
bend,  express  such  earnest  solicitude  for  the  spiritual  instruction 
of  tlie  poor,  and  for  which,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  they  would  wil¬ 
lingly  apply  the  newly-discovered  treasures  of  the  church,  would 
it  not  be  well  for  them  to  allow  the  requisite  portion  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  cause  of  justice  to  the  Dissenters,  and  Uix  themselves 
with  the  sum,  which  they  have  hitherto  j)aid  in  the  form  of  church 
rates,  for  the  advancement  of  this  truly  laudable  and  iudispensiihle 
object? 

For  ourselves,  we  hail  the  plan  pursued  by  the  Government  for 
settlin»r  this  a^itatiujr  question  jis  perfectly  just  in  princij)le,  com- 
promisinji^  no  existing  interests,  but  rendering  available,  and,  to 
the  most  important  purposes,  an  enormous  mass  of  wealth  that 
hits  hitherto  been  productive  of  scarcely  any  thing  but  evil.  But 
this  wealth,  we  are  told,  must  not  be  disturbed ;  it  is  property,  in¬ 
alienable  property,  to  which  the  clergy  have  as  much  right  as  a 
nobleman  to  his  estate,  or  the  heir  to  his  patrimony.  IVIr.  Pad- 
dison’s  statement  has  shown  how  the  church  became  possessed  of 
its  tithes,  and  the  lands  by  which  its  dignitaries  are  enriched  are 
held  by  the  same  tenure.  It  is  now  a  doctrine  jiretty  generally 
established  that  the  state  has  a  right  to  deal  with  both.  But  the 
greatest  horror  has  been  recently  feigned,  lest  the  bishops  should 
be  rendered  stijiendiary,  and  be  despoiled  of  what  is  described  as 
their  inheritance,  without  which  they  can  have  little  pretension  to 
their  seats  as  temporal  barons  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  Lord 
John  Russell  has  so  far  met  the  question  of  fact  as  to  show  that 
the  law  of  last  year  has  altogether  changed  the  tenure  of  church 
property  as  held  by  the  bishojis.  And  we  imagine  that  the  state 
must  still  further  interfere  with  the  manifold  abuses  which  this 
vicious  notion  has  engendered,  to  the  infinite  injury  of  the  church 
itself,  and  of  the  clergy  that  minister  at  its  altars. 

Before  we  come  to  the  particular  consideration  of  the  proposid  of 
his  Majesty’s  government,  we  would  meet  the  more  general  ques¬ 
tion,  ‘  Are  the  lands  occupied  by  the  church  the  property  of  its  mem¬ 
bers?’  This  question  was,  several  years  before  the  first  French 
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revolution,  calmly  arp^ued  and  answered  l)y  Turp^ot,  in  pure  and 
harmless  speculation,  in  the  article  Fomlation  of  tlie  Encffchpedie. 
Burke  raved  on  the  subject.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  endeavoured 
to  moderate  his  ‘  line  frenzy,’  and  his  exposition  of  the  views  of 
the  illustrious  philosopher  we  should  be  glad  to  tnuiscribe,  if  our 
limits  permitted. 

Precedents  are  not  wanting  in  our  own  times  to  prove  that  a 
church  constituted  by  Act  of  Parliament,  is  under  the  supreme 
control  of  the  legislature ;  that,  being  the  creature  of  the  state, 
the  stiite  luis  an  undoubted  right  to  mould  it  according  to  its  own 
will.  In  several  recent  instances  it  has  thas  interfered:  who 
then  will  question  its  authority  now  that  it  is  about  to  adopt  mea¬ 
sures  to  secure  the  stability  of  the  church,  by  placing  it  on  an 
independent  foundation  of  its  own,  by  compelling  it  to  employ  its 
hitherto  misap[)ropriated  estates  for  its  own  benefit  and  the 
spiritual  improvement  of  the  peo|)le,  without  impeding  the  volun¬ 
tary  churches  in  their  labours  in  the  sjune  cause  of  Christian 
philanthropy,  or  draining  from  their  scanty  resources  money  to 
which  it  can  have  no  righteous  claim,  and  to  demand  whicfi  is 
unjust  to  Dissenters  and  ignominious  to  its  own  character. 

Thanks  to  the  rapacity  of  the  bishops,  and  the  retalmting 
wrath  of  the  deans  and  chapters,  ])ublic  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  snbject  of  Kcclesiitstical  Proj)erty.  And  the  facts  so  stu¬ 
diously  kept  out  of  the  view  of  every  commission  of  inquiry,  and 
the  concealment  of  which  reduced  the  nominal  amount  to  a  mere 
fraction  of  what  it  is  actually  proved  to  be,  are  becoming  apparent 
— and  a  great  moral  lesson  will  soon  be  taught  to  the  people,  if 
they  are  not  slow  to  learn.  After  reading  only  the  stiitements 
which  we  are  prepared  to  lay  before  them,  respecting  those  sources 
of  ecclesiastical  wealth  from  which  the  ministers  projmse  to  supply 
the  deficiency  that  will  be  occasioned  by  the  abolition  of  Church- 
rates — with  what  indignation  and  disgust  will  they  remember  the 
hypocritical  a|)peals  at  various  times  made  to  them,  to  relieve  a 
mendicant  clergy,  and  to  build  and  repair  churches — when,  in 
addition  to  their  enormous  regular  incomes,  the  dignified  clergy 
pocket  annually  at  the  rate  of  nf 300,000  for  the  renewal 
of  the  leases  of  church-lands,  which  on  this  account  arc 
most  injuriously  underlet,  and  scandalously  alienated  from  the 
only  purpose  wliich  their  annexation  to  the  church  was  designed 
to  answer. 

Mr.  Moorsom’s  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  which  is  confined 
to  one  district  in  the  diocese,  and  under  the  pastoral  care  of  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York,  contains  tne  following  state¬ 
ments  : — 

^  Ever  since  the  36th  Henry  VIII.,  the  tithes  of  the  parish  of 
Whitby  have  been  annexed  to  the  See  of  York  ;  their  present  annual 
value  is  £2, .324.  14s.  3d.,  and  they  are  held  by  a  layman,  under  a  lease 
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from  the  arcbbishop.  By  the  census  of  1831,  the  population  of  the 
parish  of  Whitby,  including  864  seamen,  occasionally  absent,  was 
12,589  souls;  of  whom  11,610  were,  and  are,  entirely  under  the  vspi. 
ritual  charge  of  the  officiating  curate ;  who,  in  return  for  his  useful 
lal)ours  was,  until  1818,  complimented  with  the  magnificent  stipend  of 
a  year ;  which  was  then  increased  to  £80,  and  which,  by  drawing 
on  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  has  recently  been  raised  to  £160 — exclu¬ 
sive  of  fees,  which,  as  it  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Church  Com¬ 
missioners,  swell  it  up  to  £206  per  annum.  Again,  in  Lyth,  the 
parish  adjacent  to  Whitby,  which  is  very  extensive,  and  contains  a 
population  of  3,181  souls,  the  case  is  pretty  much  the  same  ;  the  tithes 
being  annexed  to  the  See  of  York,  and  held  under  lease  by  a  layman. 

I  am  nut  able  t(»  speak  with  the  same  particularity  of  Lyth  as  I  have 
done  of  Whitby  ;  but,  judging  from  the  extent  of  the  parish,  and  the 
quality  of  the  land,  the  tithes  of  Lyth  must  be  at  least  equal  in  value 
to  those  of  Whitby.  The  minister  of  Lyth,  who  has  the  spiritual 
charge  of  2,110  souls,  is  happy  in  the  yearly  remuneration  of  £123. 

‘  Out  of  £4,468,  the  united  value  of  the  tithes  of  Whitby  and  Lyth, 
now  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  episcopal  grandeur,  those  meritori¬ 
ous  men,  the  officiating  ministers,  might  receive  a  stipend  adequate  to 
their  severe  and  valuable  labours — out  of  £4,468  a  year,  what  schools 
might  be  endowed — out  of  £4,468  a  year,  how  easily  might  the  repairs 
of  ecclesiastical  buildings  be  provided  for,  and  Church  Rates,  that 
fruitful  cause  of  divisions,  be  rendered  unnecessary  !  But  all  these  are 
nothing — a  single  bishop  ‘outweighs  them  all.* 

‘  I  make  this  statement  with  no  invidious  feeling  towards  the 
Church  of  England,  of  which  I  am  a  member ;  nor  with  the  slightest 
desire  to  impute  any  blame  to  the  present  Venerable  Archbishop  of 
York,  who  can  in  no  way  be  held  responsible  for  the  faults  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  under  which,  by  law,  he  is  compelled  to  act :  faults  of  which, 
there  is  no  doubt,  his  Grace  is  fully  sensible,  and  of  which,  not  only 
as  a  Commissioner  of  Church  Reform,  but  also  from  a  general  wish  to 
promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Establishment,  he  must  eagerly  desire  to 
ensure  the  removal.* — pp.  4 — 6. 

‘  At  the  last  renewal  of  the  lease  of  the  tithes  of  the  parish  of 
Whitby,  which  took  place  in  1835,  and  which  was  for  seven  years,  the 
Archbishop  of  York  received  as  a  line  from  his  lessee  the  sum  of 
£2,600,  equal  to  about  £371.  Ss.  a  year.  In  order  then  to  give  the 
Archbishop  of  York  dC37l.  8s.  a  year,  the  parishioners  of  Whitby  are 
called  u()ou  to  raise  £2,324.  14s.  3d.  a  year — for  such  is  the  sum  they 
pay  annually  to  the  Archbishop's  lessee.  The  tax,  therefore,  takes 
six  or  seven  times  more  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  payers  than  it  puts 
into  the  ^Ktekets  of  him,  for  whose  benefit  the  tax  is  imposed.  Can 
any  thing,  my  Lord,  offend  more  outrageously  against  Adam  Smith  s 
cardinal  rule  ?  Can,  I  would  ask,  a  more  wasteful,  or  a  more  imprt>- 
vident  manner  of  providing  for  a  public  functionary,  jK)Ssibly  be  de¬ 
sired  ? 

£•  s.  d. 

In  seven  years,  the  church  receives  .  2,600  0  0 

In  seven  years,  the  people  pay  .  .  16,272  19  9 

13,672  19  9 
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Collection  of  £10,272.  19s.  9d.,  at  6  per  cent.  970  6  7 

Net  receipt,  in  seven  years  .  .  £12,090  13  2 


From  which  the  lessee  replaces  his  capital,  and  derives  his  profit  on 
the  transaction.  Now,  niy  lord,  might  not  tins  large  public  sum  of 
£12,090.  13s.  2d.  be  applied  to  public  purposes,  instead  of  finding  its 
way  into  the  pockets  of  an  individual  ?  After  guarantying  to  the 
church  the  sum  of  £2,79ib  which  she  actually  receives,  what  a  fund 
would  remain  for  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  expenses  of  the  parish 
of  Whitby — the  acting  minister  might  receive  a  salary  somewhat 
equal  to  his  services — the  Church-rates  might  l)e  defrayed,  and  the 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  parishioners  cared  for  by 
the  establishment  of  schools.  What  objection  can  there  be  to  such  a 
change  ?  Whom  would  it  injure  ?  The  bishop  would  receive  the 
same  amount — the  people  would  pay  no  more  ;  but  they  would  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  what  they  did  pay,  applied  to  matters  in 
which  they  had  a  vital  concern.’ — pp.  7»  9. 

‘  To  give  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  £l5,00()  a  year,  we  may 
possibly  be  called  upon  to  pay  £90,900  a  year.  It  ought  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  it  ought  to  be  engraven  in  our  thoughts,  that  the  bur¬ 
den  of  a  bishop  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  fines  he  receives,  but  by 
the  ^ross  sum  his  lessees  compel  us  to  pay.  The  companions  of 
Sinbad  the  sailor,  might  give  a  loose  approximate  guess  at  the  weight 
of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  but  it  was  Sinbad  himself ,  from  the  pres¬ 
sure  his  shoulder  sustained,  who  alone  could  compute  the  burden 
with  proper  accuracy.* — p.  10. 

We  trust  Lord  John  Russell  will  give  this  masterly  pjimplilet 
tlie  attention  which  it  deserves,  and  we  entreat  him  seriously  to 
w’eigh  the  following,  with  which  Mr.  Moorsom  concludes. 

*  My  Lord,  in  the  regulation,  or  in  the  re-distribution  of  church 
property,  there  is  an  open  door  before  you ;  even  should  you  w'ish  to 
go  further,  and  appropriate  it  differently,  you  enjoy  perfect  freedom 
of  action.  It  was  given  to  the  church,  exclaims  the  ]\ieml)er  for  East 
Cumberland.  True,  it  was  so.  But  what  is  the  church  ?  Surely  not 
the  clergy  alone,  but  the  clergy  and  people  together.  It  was  given, 
then,  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  nation  we  must  make  it  useful,  having 
reference  to  the  changes  and  circumstances  brought  on  by  the  lapse  of 
time.  The  law  of  England  abhors  perpetuities :  even  as  regards  pri¬ 
vate  property,  the  right  of  |MKsthumous  direction  is  restrained  within 
very  narrow  limits.  Twenty-one  years  after  every  life  in  being  is  as 
far  as  it  can  go.  Shall  we,  then,  allow  a  man,  or  a  body  of  men,  who 
lived  a  thousand  years  ago,  who  could  not  by  possibility  guess  at  what 
were  to  be  the  wants  of  our  days,  to  tie  up  a  great  portion  of  our  soil, 
or  determine  the  distribution  of  its  fruits  for  ever  ?  Could  there  be  a 
greater  absurdity,  or  a  practice  more  pregnant  with  mischief  to  the 
best  interests  of  society  ? 

*  But,  my  Lord,  you  are  tied  hand  and  foot  by  your  present  church 
commission.  Why  should  you  submit  to  be  bound  by  your  opponents 
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to  a  lifeless  carcase  ?  (iet  a  comuiission  of  your  (►\vn  ;  aiul,  hark  in 
your  ear, — let  it  contain  as  few  j)riests  as  possible  ;  or,  if  they  must 
have  a  finjjer  in  the  pie,  with  every  bishop  let  a  parochial  minister  be 
coupled.  You  have  no  idea  what  a  different  Report  you  would  get. 
I  would  warrant  it  to  begin  at  the  right  end  ; 

Piilveris  exigni  jactu, 

it  would  suppress  the  dispute  which  rages  between  holy  canons,  and 
still  holier  bishops,  by  at  once  removing  the  cause.  It  would  say, 


Tenez  voild,  ]\fessienrsy  d  chaenn  un  ecaille. 

Adieii-Vivez  en  pair. 


‘  My  Lord,  it  has  been  shown,  that,  in  one  single  parish,  that  of 
Whitby,  the  tithes  of  which  are  spiritually  impropriated,  we  pay  sir 
or  seven  times  more  to  the  Archbishop  of  York’s  lessee,  than  is  paid 
by  that  lessee  to  the  Archbishop  himself.  Were  we  permitted  to  pay 
our  tithes  to  commissioners,  there  would  arise  from  them,  in  the  seven 
years  following  1835,  a  net  surplus  of  £1 2,600.  13s.  ‘2d.,  available  to 
public  purposes,  and  without  injury  to  any  one.  From  every  inquiry 
I  have  been  able  to  make,  there  is  abundant  reason  to  conclude,  that, 
from  1525  parishes,  the  whole  number  throughout  the  kingdom,  of 
which  the  tithes  are  spiritually  impropriated,  a  surplus,  on  an  average, 
of  from  £500  to  £600  a  year  each,  might  be  derived. 


1525  X  ^><^0  zz  £065,000 
Here,  my  Lord,  without  any  impeachment  to  the  other  revenues  of  the 
church,  is  a  fund  of  nearly  AN  ANNUAL  MILLION,  out  of  which 
the  cnuHCii-HATKS  might  be  provided  for,  small  livings  augmented, 
and  dirtereut  measures  promoted  for  the  public  good. 

‘  Why  should  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Whitby  pay  in  tithes 
£2,3*24.  14s.  3d.  a  year,  for  nothing  at  all  Why  should  12,589 
Knglishmen  be  called  upon  to  part  with  so  large  a  portion  of  the  fruits 
of  tlieir  industry,  without  receiving  any  compensatory  service  in  re¬ 
turn  }  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  others,  rest  assured,  my 
Lord,  WK  think,  that,  in  this  particular  at  least,  the  constitution  of  the 
church  requires  very  great  alteration — some  great  refor.m.  Hut 
still  more — why  should  the  same  vicious  system  be  suffered  to  ])revail 
in  FIFTEEN  HUNDRED  and  TWENTY-FIVE  PARISHES,  the  tithes  of 
which  are  confiscated,  to  h>rm  a  revenue  for  the  bishops  }  Why  sup- 
jiort  the  church  in  a  way  so  admirably  adapted  to  effect  her  riiin.^ 

‘  My  Lord,  on  the  one  hand  you  have  twenty-six  bishops,  and  the 
other  dignitaries  of  the  church  ;  on  the  other,  the  inhabitants  of  1525 
parishes  with  their  various  interests,  religious,  moral,  educational, 
(.’an  you  doubt  which  scale  ought  to  preponderate  ?  Rut  your  Lord- 
ship,  with  advantage  to  the  church,  might  take  a  still  wider  range.  If 
you  could  bring  yourself  to  see  the  folly  of  continuing  the  existence  of 
PARLiAMKNTAKY  BISHOPS,  you  would  immediately  find  that  much  less 
magnificent  revenues  would  suffice  than  those  you  have  assigned  to 
them — your  minimum  allowance  of  £4,5(K),  might  then  be  an  ample 
maximum.  Raley  says,  ‘  a  religious  establishment  is  only  the  means 
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of  inculcating  Christianity.’  Let  me  ask  your  LonUhip  seriously  to 
consider  whether  that  inculcation  will  be  l)etter  etfected  by  irivinir 
en(»rmous  revenues  to  twenty-six  bishops  and  other  dignitaries,  or  by 
restoring  to  1525  parishes  those  rights  of  which  they  have  so  long  Ikvii 
inicpiitously  deprived.’ — jip.  15 — IJ. 

In  concluding,  for  the  present,  our  remarks  on  a  question  now 
so  painfully  agitated,  and  to  the  fiiud  settlement  of  which,  we 
confess,  we  look  forward  with  deep  anxiety,  we  would  take  leave 
just  to  glance  at  what  we  consider  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Dissenters 
during  its  progress.  Their  civil  duty  is  unquestionahly  to  sup¬ 
port  the  government;  and,  till  the  victory  is  gained,  to  contend 
for  this  JLS  the  panimount  oliject  to  which  all  others  must  yield. 
In  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  let  every  Dissenter 
be  at  his  post,  and,  except  in  cases  where  Vb/v/  cotlisian  wottM 
emtaiKjer  the  cause  of  tjeneral  liberty.^  sujiport  no  candidate  who 
will  not  pledge  himself  to  give  his  vote  and  interest  for  the  totid 
abolition  of  church-rates.  For  the  present,  let  their  jietitions 
pour  into  both  houses  of  Parliament.  Let  there  be  another 
flood,  like  that  in  the  case  of  Lord  Sidmouth’s  liill,  which  shall 
deluge  the  House  of  Lords,  and  scare  the  prelates,  not  from 
‘their  propriety,’  for  that  some  of  tliem,  influenced  less  by  fear 
than  anger,  have  already  abandoned,  butsludl  comj)el  them  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  for  once  in  a  mejtsure  which  is  neither  unjust  nor  intolerant. 
Thus  shall  we  be  twice  blest — weshall  obtain  our  own  emancipation, 
and  confer  a  great  moral  benefit  on  our  persecutors  and  slanderers. 

On  the  supj)osition  that  this  iniquitous  impost  will  be  continued, 
and  that  it  will  be  exacted  wdth  greater  rigour  than  ever,  what 
will  become  the  duty  of  consewntious  Dissenters;  we  sjiy 
conscientious,  for  we  aflect  not  to  reason  with  those  who  resolve 
the  whole  question  into  one  of  mere  expediency ;  or  who  enter- 
tiiin  such  extriivagant  notions  on  the  divine  obligation  of  obeying 
the  civil  magistrate,  that  they  are  ready  to  surremler  to  him  the 
allegiance  they  owe  to  Christ.  We  have  met  with  a  few’  such 
cjisuists.  Dissenters  who  w  ould  not  hesitate  to  pay  a  tax  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  false  ])roj)het  in  a  '^Purkish  inoscpie,  or  who  would 
not  w  ithhold  their  contributions,  when  legally  demanded,  for  the 
temple  of  Juggernaut.  But  there  are  thousjinds  of  Dissenters 
who  regard  the  very  principle  of  a  state  church  as  infringing 
on  the  authority  of  Christ,  who  have  serious  and  conscientious 
objections  to  the  w  hole  government  and  discipline  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  as  by  law  estid)lished.  Now’  in  what  light  must  they  re¬ 
gard  any  voluntary  and  active  support  given  to  such  an  institution? 
Surely  as  a  violation  of  conscience,  as  a  dereliction  of  principle. 
Those  who  comply  with  injustice  adopt  it.  Those  who  do  not 

I)ublicly  resist  w  hat  they  deem  to  be  inq)iety,  render  it  their  silent 
lomage.  Will  any  conscientious  Dissenter,  we  may  ask,  allow 
himself  to  be  a  parliceps  crimivis  in  any  .act  that  would  im[>ugn 
VOL.  I.  H  n 
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the  authority  of  the  Divine  Legislator.  Here,  then,  is  tl»e  ptuiit 
to  he  (letenniued  :  will  the  payment  of  eliurch  rates  involve  this 
consecpienee  ^ 

If,  as  Christians,  we  were  livino^  under  a  despotic  heathen  go¬ 
vernment  with  its  state  church,  and  laws  were  enforced  compelling 
us  to  support  that  church  and  its  idolatrous  ()riesthood,  and  the 
collectors  of  its  rates  and  dues  were  periodically  to  call  upon  us 
for  this  very  thiiiii^,  what  would  he  our  answer  ?  Should  we  vo¬ 
luntarily  admit  their  demands,  and  hy  our  own  deliberate  act  pay 
the  impost?  Should  we  not  passively  suflfer  ourselves  to  he 
distrained,  and  peaceably  endure  the  spoliation  of  our  j)roperty, 
rather  than  accord  our  personal  siinction  to  an  institution  equally 
abhorrent  to  our  feelint^s  and  our  principles  ?  But  hy  many  we 
are  aware  this  will  he  re^^arded  as  an  extreme,  and  hy  no 
means  a  parallel  case :  yet  it  is  not  so  prej)osterous  and  ovtrt  as 
at  first  si^ht  it  may  apj)ear.  It  is  true  that,  hy  the  compulsory 
exactions  of  the  estid)lished  churches  of  the  realm,  Dissenters  are 


recjuired  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  Christianity  ;  l)\it  are 
they  not  also  required  to  su])port  somethiiiir  else  which  is  not 
diristianity,  and  which  they  helieye  to  he  not  only  foreia^n  to  its 
nature,  hut  directly  oj)pose(l  to  its  <ijenius  and  spirit  ?  Nay,  as 
deterioratiiiir  to  its  character,  and  as  subversive  of  its  influence, 
as  any  form  of  paiijanism  under  the  sun?  Whether  in  this  belief 


their  views  are  in  accordance  with  the  New  Testament,  or  whether 


the  memhei's  of  secular  and  worldly  establishments  have,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  the  advantage  of  them,  is  not  the  question.  The  question 
really  is,  whether  in  this  belief  they  are  so  borne  out  by  their 
convictions  of  duty,  as  that  they  cannot  do  otherwise  than  sustain 
it.  The  political  alliance  of  the  church  with  the  state,  which 


makes  them  both  and  equally  jiart  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the 
lainl,  haviiiii^  the  same  origin,  and  maintained  on  the  same  princi¬ 
ples,  is,  in  the  estimation  of  Dissenters,  so  ^reat  a  change  and 
perversion  of  Christianity,  that  it  differs  very  little  in  its  essential 
features  from  the  ^reat  apostacy  predicted  by  its  Divine  rounder 
and  his  apostles,  and  which  they  denounced  as  Antichrist.  The 
Dissenters  do  not  deny  that,  in  a  church  thus  constituted,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Ciospel  may  be  embodied  in  symbols  and  formu¬ 
laries,  and  that  multitudes  may  exist  within  its  pale  that  are  sin¬ 
cere  Christians,  and  members  of  the  universid  church ;  but  they 


cannot  rejj^ird  it  as  an  institution  havinj^  entirely  or  chiefly  in 
view  the  advancement  of  pure  and  spiritual  religion.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  persuaded  that,  while  itscreeds  andarticles  offer 
no  security  against  the  most  pernicious  errors  and  heresies,  its 
subordination  to  the  stite,  and  connexion  with  its  machinery,  im¬ 
press  upon  its  laity  and  clergy  a  political  and  worldly  character, 
as  unlike  Christianity  as  the  papistry  of  Rome  or  the  heathenism 
of  IVkiii.  In  the  opinion  of  Dissenters,  all  established  churches, 
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whether  Paijfan,  jMjihometiin,  or  Christian,  are  based  on  the  same 
principles.  I'hey  are  all  and  ecpially  the  creatures  of  the  state,  ami 
in  their  view  therefore  the  Christian  religion  is  not  established, 
because  a  secular  institution  baptized  with  the  Christian  name  is 
denominated  a  church.  When  the  civil  maifistrate  undertiikes  to 
iTovern  such  an  institution  by  the  laws  of  Christ,  but  enforces 
them  by  sanctions  of  his  own,  he  chanjj^es  their  diameter,  they 
cease  to  be  the  laws  of  C'hrist ;  they  are  phiced  on  another  foun¬ 
dation,  and  are  obeyed  under  the  influence  of  motives  which  set 
at  noutrht  his  authority — motives  derived  wholly  from  this  world. 
Christians,  governed  by  such  motives,  are  not  so  much  Christians 
as  they  are  servants  of  the  stjite ;  and  civil  rulers,  when  they  pre¬ 
sume  to  supply  sanctions  to  any  form  and  profession  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  appropriate  thunder  which  they  are  not  empowered  to 
wield.  They  sit  like  God  in  the  temple  of  God;  and  the  priests 
that  wait  upon  them,  and  pay  them  duteous  honui^e,  are  little 
better  than  idolaters.  For  our  part,  were  the  state  to  pass  com¬ 
pulsory  laws  to  maintain  every  sentiment  which  we  hold  to  be 
Christian  and  bindinu^  upon  us  by  the  laws  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  for  the  sake  of  the  latter  we  should  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
us  to  protest  a^iinst  the  former.  If  these  be  the  views  of  Dis¬ 
senters  irenerally  (and  we  believe  them  to  be  enterUiined  by  very 
many  of  all  denominations),  must  not  dissent  in  their  estimation  be 
something  immensely  superior  to  expediency  ?  Is  it  not  an  affair 
of  conscience?  and,  if  conscience  makes  them  Dissenters,  ought 
it  not  to  ensure  their  consistency,  and  keep  them  so? 
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stand  by  as  idle  spectators  of  the  great  interests  of  the  na- 
tion,  would  betray  a  guilty  negligence  on  our  parts  at  any 
time,  but  especially  at  the  present  season.  If  men  are  ever  justi¬ 
fied  in  turning  aside  from  more  plodding  pursuits  to  read  the  page 
of  events,  and  to  contemplate  the  broad  face  of  empire,  they  are 
especially  called  to  do  so  at  those  critical  periods  when 
the  mists  are  withdrawing  and  its  features  are  assuming  a 
natural  shape.  The  history  of  nations  has  too  seldom  presented 
attractions  to  wise  and  patriotic  minds,  but  has  almost  invariably 
fed  the  spirit  of  melancholy  and  disgust.  Instead  of  concentrating 
scattered  excellencies,  and  so  offering  stupendous  specimens  of 
human  greatness,  it  has  too  frequently  exhibited  the  vices  ol 
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men  in  fearful  bulk,  and  has  told  a  mournful  story  of  the  little, 
selfish,  and  degraded  character  of  our  nature.  The  legislature  of 
a  country,  like  the  head  of  the  body,  should  form  the  scat  of  its 
intelligence — the  countenance  through  which  the  soul  of  the 
nation  should  be  seen :  but  if  we  wanted  proof  that  the  principles 
of  good  government  have  been  misunderstood,  or  if  understood, 
that  they  have  been  misapplied,  we  might  seek  it  in  the  partial 
degree  in  which  the  controlling  power  has  represented  the  fairer 
and  nobler  characteristics  of  men.  How  seldom  have  the  sobriety, 
the  wisdom,  and  integrity,  the  liberality,  tbe  goodness,  and  the 
moral  sense,  which  have  resided  with  a  people,  been  eml)odicd  in 
their  rulers!  Instead  of  these  finer  qualities,  all  tbe  baser  ele¬ 
ments  have  instinctively  ascended,  so  that  in  too  many  instances 
were  we  to  reason  from  governors  to  their  subjects,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  look  on  States  as  vast  temples  of  vacuity,  or  as  spa¬ 
cious  dens  of  corruption.  In  most  instances,  however,  the  heart 
has  been  sounder  than  the  head,  and  thousands  have  mourned 
over  evils  which  they  have  been  unable  to  remove. 

That  the  terrible  mischiefs  which  have  been  generated  by  sys¬ 
tems  of  political  rule,  have  resulted  from  their  narrow  policy,  is 
apparent  from  tbe  current  history  of  Great  Britain.  So  long  as 
the  demon  of  aristocratic  exclusiveness  held  its  usurped  posses¬ 
sion,  little  progress  could  be  made ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  popu¬ 
lar  will  begin  to  exert  its  legitimate  influence  than  a  spirit  of  im¬ 
provement  went  abroad,  showing  that  the  people,  however  trifled 
with  and  despised,  were  in  advance  of  their  haughty  rulers,  and 
that  they  retained  a  quiet  power,  which,  when  constitutionally  ex¬ 
ercised,  would  renovate  the  decayed  fabric  of  the  state.  As  the 
spirit  of  beauty  and  of  health  in  nature  does  not  usually  make  its 
home  in  mansions  and  in  palaces,  but  resorts  to  shady  glens,  and 
trips  along  the  mountain  side,  so  the  soul  of  liberty,  retiring  from 
the  glare  of  courts,  delights  in  tbe  serener  haunts  of  men,  and 
takes  the  hearts  of  guileless  citizens  as  its  appropriate  abode. 
Extend  their  range,  and  they  carry  the  treasure  with  them,  rebuk¬ 
ing  faction  and  encouraging  freedom  wherever  they  go. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Tory  misrule,  the  great  actors  in  the 
political  drama  were  ignorant  of  what  was  passing  in  the  popular 
mind.  They  little  thought  of  the  impression  ever  deepening  and 
extending,  that  their  profligate  and  tyrannic  conduct  was  making 
on  the  nation.  Thousands  of  enlightened  men,  in  active  and  com¬ 
mercial  life,  looked  on  with  wonder  and  dismay,  foreseeing  the 
precipice  towards  which  infatuated  rulers  were  hurrying  them; 
and  the  advocates  of  justice,  and  the  friends  of  true  religion  stood 
aghast  at  the  enormities  which  were  practised  in  the  Christian 
name.  Though  tliese  sentiments  could  scarcely  be  heard  in  the 
senate  of  the  land,  they  were  spreading  themselves  by  a  sure, 
but  gradual  influence,  throughout  our  towns  and  cities,  and 
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occasionally  gave  unequivocal  symptoms  of  their  power ;  while 
education  was  preparing  the  way  for  their  universal  dissemination. 
As  years  steadily  revolved,  these  views  and  feelings,  which  were 
destined  to  re-model  the  empire,  no  longer  confining  themselves 
to  the  middle  section  of  society,  began  silently  to  sink  into  the 
popular  mind,  and  like  showers  from  heaven,  to  go  down  and 
nourish  the  very  roots  of  freedom.  But  in  the  height  of  their 
pride,  and  in  the  glory  of  their  career,  the  enemies  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  were  blind  to  this  mighty  mental  process. 

As  knowledge  diffused  itself,  and  the  means  of  information  in¬ 
creased,  the  great  body  of  the  people  became  more  and  more  alive 
to  their  wrongs,  while  the  errors  of  their  rulers  stood  out  in  all 
their  magnitude  before  them.  Shut  out  by  a  meddling  oligarchy 
from  their  proper  place  in  the  nation,  they  stood  helpless,  but  not 
idle  spectators  of  the  misdeeds  of  their  oppressors.  In  their  vast 
solitude  they  were  gathering  strength,  before  which  the  enemies  of 
their  liberties  were  destined  to  bow.  Nothing  was  wanting  but  a 
change  in  the  frame-work  of  government — an  adjustment  of  the 
machinery  of  the  state  — to  give  effect  to  the  slumbering  power. 
Correct  thoughts,  ardent  sentiments,  and  strong  resolves,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  commonwealth  of  mind,  and  they  only 
waited  the  voices  which  should  bid  them  awake.  Crude  liotions, 
and  brute  passions,  such  as  Toryism  had  been  wont  to  engender, 
and  to  employ  in  the  field  of  blood,  if  turned  towards  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  domestic  abuses,  would  have  burst  forth  with  desolating 
fury  and  convulsive  throes ;  but  the  element  which  rested  like 
leaven  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  which  was  making  its  way 
through  all  ranks  of  society,  w  as  quiet  and  serene ;  it  w  as  the 
very  genius  of  power,  which  w'as  destined  to  create  rather  than 
destroy. 

This  innate  might  had  occasional  opportunities  of  unveiling  it¬ 
self,  but  to  no  practical  result,  till  tl)e  success  of  the  reviving 
measure  ot  Parliamentary  Reform,  whicli  was  the  first  great  step 
towards  calling  out,  and  constitutionally  directing,  the  public 
mind.  Tlie  date  of  this  bill  is  the  date  of  England’s  glory.  Her 
boasted  line  of  monarchs,  wath  her  splendid  retinue  of  peers  ;  her 
wide  and  pervading  conquests,  with  her  list  of  applauded  heroes ; 
her  bold  and  towering  altitude,  amidst  attendant  and  crouching 
nations,  were  all  eclipsed  in  the  beautiful  light  of  this  delayed 
measure.  The  greatness  of  our  country  up  to  this  hour  had  been 
comparatively  gross  and  barbaric ;  but  she  now  cast  off  her  ruder 
and  more  showy  attire,  and  began  to  gather  about  her  the  chaste 
and  flowing  robes,  which  become  a  great  and  virtuous  empire. 
By  this  event  the  tyrants  of  Great  Britain  were  overthrown — were 
cast  out  like  usurping  demons,  from  the  House  of  Commons — irre¬ 
sponsible  powTr  was  shook  to  its  foundation,  the  rights  of  the 
people  were  nobly  recognised,  and  the  reign  of  righteousness 
commenced. 
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Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues,  however,  were  not  prepared  for 
the  fruit  of  their  own  doings.  They  were  achieving  a  mightier 
work  than  tliey  designed — putting  in  motion  a  power  whose  re¬ 
sources  they  could  not  fathom.  Their  names,  and  especially  that 
of  the  illustrious  premier,  will  go  down  to  posterity  with  honour. 
They  will  stand,  in  the  eye  of  our  children,  in  the  van  of  the 
army,  which,  mustering  in  the  revered  name  of  justice,  went  out 
in  its  might  against  oppression  ;  but  they  will  tall  under  the  charge 
of  prematurely  retiring  from  their  honourable  post,  of  conducting 
the  troops  to  the  field  amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  then 
leaving  them  to  contend  with  the  foe.  But  perhaps  Lord  Grey 
did  enough  ;  he  accomplished,  aided  by  the  people,  a  more  stu¬ 
pendous  work  than  any  statesman  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times. 

Whatever  were  the  opinions  of  the  senators  who  so  ably  con¬ 
structed,  and  triumphantly  carried  Reform,  it  was  obvious  to  all 
reflecting  minds,  that  the  Bill  they  secured  was  eminently  pro¬ 
spective,  and  contained  the  germ  of  vegetative  changes,  which  no 
chilling  blasts  could  wither.  It  no  sooner  became  law  than  the 
spirit  of  Reform,  which  resided  among  the  people,  began  to  em¬ 
body  itself,  and  to  pass  into  the  senate  house  of  the  land,  where 
it  took  its  place  amidst  the  most  virulent  opposition,  and  whence 
neither  udent  nor  impudence,  nor  bribery,  can  eject  it.  Already 
an  entirely  new  face  has  been  put  upon  political  affairs,  and  the 
deepest  principles  of  government  are  (piietly  changing.  The  ori¬ 
gin,  appropriate  sphere,  and  ends  of  civil  authority,  are  better  un¬ 
derstood.  The  philosophy  of  empire  is  unfolding  itself,  and  be¬ 
coming  a})parent  to  onlinary  minds.  The  intricacy  and  evasion, 
the  pomp  and  false  glare  which  designing  men  had  wrought  in 
with  the  texture,  and  spread  over  the  face  of  senatorial  pursuits, 
are  giving  way.  The  mystic  veil  is  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  and 
public  (juestions  are  taking,  for  the  first  time,  the  stamp  of  common 
sense.  Definiteness  of  purpose,  and  honesty  of  intention,  are  as¬ 
suming  their  place  among  statesmen,  while  integrity  and  devoted¬ 
ness  to  sound  principles,  are  re(|uired  by  those  who  appoint 
them.  As  the  fruits  of  Reform  are  reaped,  the  passion  for  it  in¬ 
creases.  It  creates  its  own  strength,  and  like  a  stately  tree. 


protects  the  root  which  nourishes  it  by 
spreading  branches,  llie  effects  which 


its  verdant  and  wide- 
have  followed  from  it. 


rich  as  they  may  be,  are  trifling  compared  with  those  it  is  adapted 
to  secure.  If  no  violation  be  offered  to  its  great  principle  the  na- 
lioii  has  nothing  to  fear,  for  every  useless  incumbrance  will  be 
removed  by  its  vigorous  and  (juickening  hand.  Corruption  will 
retire  as  it  advances,  and  health  and  beauty  will  spring  up  in  its 
place.  The  profligacy  of  courts,  and  the  despotism  of  thrones, 
will  be  rebuked.  Haughty  and  interested  barons,  with  truckling 
and  time-serving  ministers,  will  be  conducted  to  a  hopeless  grave. 
War,  with  its  hideous  train  of  ghastly  evils,  will  be  hushed  to 
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vest,  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  will  be  trampled  in  the  dust.  Tlic 
designs  of  political  existence  will  be  realized,  and  its  Tunits  de¬ 
fined  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  country,  put  into  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  blessings  of  freedom,  will  be  left  to  the  cultivation 
of  still  dearer  and  higher  pursuits. 

It  is  refreshing  occasionally  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  height  to 
which  Great  Britain,  under  such  an  agency,  may  be  conducted. 
If,  while  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  Tory  misrule,  and  thwarted 
in  all  her  purposes  and  plans,  she  not  only  survived,  but  gathered 
energy  and  spread  forth  her  arms,  what  may  be  expected  when 
the  burdens  of  her  task-masters  shall  be  removed,  and  she  begins 
to  enjoy  the  full  and  benign  effect  of  a  reforming  policy!  With 
her  exhaustless  mines  and  fertile  soil,  with  her  untiring  industry 
and  ever-growing  skill,  with  her  unprecedented  wealth,  and  all- 
pervading  commerce,  she  must  be  great ;  but  when  we  add  to  these 
her  instructed  population,  her  sober  and  substantial  yeomanry, 
with  her  wise  and  liberal  counsellors,  we  recognize  the  bones  and 
sinews  of  gigantic  empire,  and  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  as¬ 
sign  limits  to  her  glory.  She  is,  unscathed  by  Toryism,  destined 
to  put  on  a  brightness,  in  the  full  blaze  of  which,  the  most 
splendid  nations  of  past  ages  will  be  eclipsed ;  and  to  compass  a 
date,  compared  with  which,  the  longest  and  most  stable  common¬ 
wealths  have  lived  but  a  day.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  genius  of 
Reform  has  stamped  immortality  on  our  country’s  brow. 

The  importance  of  the  progress  of  Reform  in  (}reat  Britain, 
does  not  terminate  at  home  ;  since  nations,  like  individuals,  do  not 
“  live  to  themselves.”  The  struggle  which  has  been  going  on,  and 
is  still  to  be  continued,  in  this  country,  is  one  of  principle — one 
therefore,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  world  are  involved. 
Despots  have  been  looking  on  with  despondency,  and  the  friends 
of  liberty  in  every  clime  have  turned  towards  us  with  hope. 
Schemes  of  tyranny  have  been  crushed  in  embryo,  and  the  out- 
breakings  of  the  great  enemies  of  freedom  have  been  prevented. 
Light  has  gone  forth  from  our  land,  which  has  disturbed  the 
darkness  of  thrones,  and  cheered  the  solitude  of  dungeons.  The 
political  heavens,  beneath  which  the  nations  dwell,  have  been  illu¬ 
mined,  throughout  their  vast  extent,  by  our  beams.  But  should 
England  retrograde,  or  even  sUigger  in  her  course,  the  general 
cause  of  freedom  must  receive  a  wound :  an  effbetive  blow  struck 
at  liberty  by  Toryism  here,  would  vibrate  through  the  globe. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  serene  progress,  on  the  part  of  England, 
in  the  path  of  reformation,  will  draw  nations  in  her  train,  and  se¬ 
cure  to  the  whole  community  of  man  director  or  remoter  blessings. 
It  is  difficult  to  overrate  this  aspect  of  our  domestic  affairs :  viewed 
in  its  light,  every  measure  of  our  legislature  assumes  a  magnitude 
that  oppresses  the  mind,  while  the  station  of  the  senator  himself 
involves  a  responsibility  at  which  all  but  the  frivolous  must  trem- 
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blc.  The  House  of  Commons  has  the  balances  of  justice  in  its 
hand,  and  on  the  use  it  makes  of  them,  the  fate  of  a  civilized 
world  depends.  Principalities  and  potentates  wait  on  their 
bidding,  and  must  yield  to  their  plastic  touch,  while  the  repose  of 
millions  hangs  upon  their  will.  At  their  command.  Peace,  the 
hand-maid  ol  liberty,  will  retain  her  throne  ;  or  War,  the  guardian- 
angel  of  the  Tories,  will  ascend  his  barbaric  car.  If  they  falter  in 
their  march,  universal  liberty  will  weep  at  their  feet ;  but  if  they 
go  forward,  intolerance  will  stretch  its  dark  wings,  and  fly  with 
sullen  helplessness  before  them.  Would  that  such  reflections 
might  come  with  mighty  power  on  the  minds  of  British  senators ; 
that  sympathies,  commensurate  with  the  rights  of  men,  and  com¬ 
prehensive  as  the  great  interests  they  represent,  may  spring  up 
within  them.  That  their  imaginations  may  assist  their  conscience, 
and  their  conscience  prompt  their  minds,  so  that  from  them  may 
go  forth  laws,  which  all  nations  must  obey,  and  that  by  them  an 
example  may  be  set,  which  contemporaries  cannot  despise,  and 
which  posterity  must  admire. 

But  the  cause  of  true  freedom  does  not  stand  alone,  it  is  in  beautiful 
harmony  with  collateral  good,  and  modestly  ministers  to  the  higher 
interests  of  men.  When  the  principles  of  probity  and  justice  are 
recognized  in  the  management  of  states,  they  become  contagious, 
and  are  insensibly  mixed  up  with  their  details.  The  conduct  of 
political  leaders  gives  a  complexion  to  their  followers.  Intrigue 
and  contortions,  at  the  head  of  administration,  will  occasion  de¬ 
formity  throughout  the  body,  and  spread  its  hateful  kind  with 
fearful  fecundity  over  tlie  land.  Toryism  in  church  and  state  has 
been  a  dreadful  pestilence  on  the  earth,  and  has  occasioned  a  de¬ 
gradation,  both  of  intellect  and  of  morals,  from  which  mankind  is 
but  slowly  recovering.  Under  its  reign  the  vices  and  the  virtues 
change  places,  the  very  foundations  of  sound  morality  are  sapped, 
and  men  are  taught  to  creep  and  to  ftiwn,  instead  of  to  stand  up¬ 
right,  and  to  think. 

We  hail  with  emotions  of  delight  the  advocacy  of  free  institu¬ 
tions  and  of  ecpial  rights,  not  merely  for  their  ownsakes,  but  inas¬ 
much  as  we  believe  these  doctrines  to  be  based  on  the  corrector 
models  of  thought,  to  be  the  buddings  of  great  immutable  princi¬ 
ples,  which  have  their  roots  in  the  constitution  of  things,  and  to 
be  indicative  of  the  only  becoming  and  noble  sentiments  towards 
our  common  nature.  We  hold  that  liberty  builds  her  throne  on 
justice,  and  holds  in  her  right  hand  the  olive-branch  of  peace. 
That  wherever  her  doctrines  are  received,  and  her  spirit  in¬ 
dulged  by  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  they  are  prompted  to  act 
honourably  towards  men,  while  popular  gratitude  and  confidence 
repay  their  toil.  Mutual  confidence  takes  the  place  of  mistrust, 
and  public  fidelity  and  attachment  become  the  bulwarks  of  the 
throne.  Crime  diminishes,  and  industry  plies  her  fingers,  an  im- 
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proved  tone  is  given  to  the  public  morals,  and  individual  delin¬ 
quents  can  find  no  shelter  beneath  the  wing  of  venal  authorities; 
the  pulse  of  empire  becomes  steady  and  strong,  while  liberty  re¬ 
bukes  the  depravity  which  she  has  no  power  to  suppress.  The 
dignity  of  human  nature,  throughout  the  world,  is  therefore  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  progress  of  the  principles  of  Reform. 

Nor  is  it  only  that  popular  intelligence  and  public  morality 
are  fostered  by  the  hand  of  freedom,  but  it  is  subservient  both  in 
its  own  nature  and  in  the  arrangements  of  an  all-wise  Providence, 
to  the  interests  of  the  church  of  God.  Men,  we  are  (juite  aware, 
may  be  ardently  attached  to  liberty,  and  yet  have  no  sympathy 
with  true  religion  ;  but  their  love  of  freedom  is  not  incompatible 
with  their  pursuit  of  evangelical  piety,  which  cannot  be  predicated 
of  the  love  of  oppression.  The  spirit  of  intolerance  and  of  ex¬ 
clusiveness  feeds  the  pride,  and  nourishes  the  selfishness  of  men; 
it  adapts  them  to  become  petty  tyrants,  or  forms  them  to  be  the 
dupes  of  superstition.  It  impairs  the  sensibilities,  and  withers  the 
affections,  and  places  its  possessor  at  a  more  than  usual  distance 
from  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  spirit  of  liberty,  on  the  contrary, 
when  it  enters  the  mind,  casts  out  vulgar  prejudices,  and  approves 
of  discussion  and  research — it  discountenances  ignorance,  and 
lays  the  mind  open  to  conviction— it  recognises  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  disposes  those  who  entertain  it,  to  treat  the  opinions 
of  others  with  respect.  In  proportion  as  it  difluses  itself,  it  melts 
the  chains  of  society,  and  gives  to  it  a  free  and  independent  air, 
breaks  up  its  monastic  cells,  and  drives  superstition  from  its 
haunts ;  it  induces  the  habit  of  discrimination,  and  compels  the 
enemies  of  revelation  to  look  for  arguments  instead  of  accusations, 
or  to  substitute  silence  for  banter.  It  has  a  tendency  to  strip 
society  of  its  disguise,  and  to  place  it  in  the  light  of  day;  to  bring 
the  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  Word  of  God  into  hold  colli¬ 
sion,  and  to  render  the  line  of  demarcation,  between  the  church 
and  the  world,  both  definite  and  broad. 

Rut  these  social  affinities  between  civil  freedom  and  revealed 
religion,  are  but  the  faint  shadows  of  that  bolder  connexion, 
which  it  has  pleased  God,  in  the  government  of  the  world,  should 
subsist  between  them.  If  the  testimony  of  history  were  equi¬ 
vocal  on  this  point,  and  the  evidence  drawn  from  observation  were 
inconclusive,  a  little  vigorous  thinking  might  decide  it.  A  foun¬ 
tain  of  instruction,  purporting  to  take  its  rise  in  heaven,  which 
should  leave  unrepaired  in  its  flow  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  would  want  the  evidence  of  reason  on  its  side ;  while  moni¬ 
tions,  claiming  to  be  supernatural,  striking  in  with  the  previous 
impressions  of  the  judgment  on  all  ordinary  interests,  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  regard  to  the  common  rights  of  man,  may  be  said  to 
bring  their  testimonials  with  them.  Christianity,  though  inde- 
l>endent  of  all  else,  cannot  be  antagonistic  to  it,  but  must  be  in 
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beautiful  harmony  with  universal  truth.  Its  principles  emanate 
from  that  infinite  mind  from  which  all  primary  and  immutable 
laws,  whether  they  be  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  proceed.  It 
occupies  the  supreme  position  in  human  interests,  and  in  the  divine 
designs ;  but  like  its  Author,  though  incomparably  exalted,  com¬ 
munes  with  objects  below  it,  and  disdains  association  with  nothing 
that  wears  the  impress  of  nature  and  of  truth.  It  recognises  the 
family  of  man  as  one  vast  fraternity,  endowed  with  comnion  facul¬ 
ties,  and  tending  onward  to  a  common  destination.  Ilefore  its 
glorious  light  artificial  distinctions  die  away,  and  the  ineepuditios 
in  society  are  shown  to  he  rather  incidental  than  real.*  It  offers 
its  favours  without  caprice,  and  utters  its  denunciations  without 
dread.  It  seeks  to  bless  all  people,  and  waits  admission  to  all 
climes,  proclaiming  as  it  advances,  “  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to¬ 
wards  men.’^  Of  such  a  system,  surely  freedom,  not  tyranny,  is 
the  ap})ropriate  harbinger.  The  Imge  forms  of  intolerance  which 
have  darkened  the  very  heavens,  have  stootl  in  formidable  array 
in  the  path  of  the  Son  of  God;  the  kingdom  he  came  to  found  has 
been  fearfully  obstructed  by  them,  and  its  living  fruits  have  been 
withheld  from  the  generations  of  men.  As  these  how  themselves 
before  the  majestic  presence  of  advancing  freedom,  the  field  of 
enterprise  will  widen,  and  that  kingdom  which  cometh  not  with 
observation,  will  imperceptibly  spring  up.  As  the  world  emerges 
from  civil  thraldom,  and  discovers  the  mischiefs  of  ecclesiastical 
domination,  it  will  pass  into  a  condition  in  which  Christianity  will 
delight  to  meet  it,  and  amidst  which,  as  appears  to  us,  from  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  Jehovah  designs  to  bless  it.  Christian 
minds  are  therefore  deeply  interested,  and  should  be  conscien¬ 
tiously  engaged  in  aiding  the  triumphs  of  unsophisticated  free¬ 
dom. 

On  the  Dissenters  of  Great  Britain  an  awful  responsibility  has 
fallen,  and  one  which  perhaps  hitherto  they  have  not  sufiiciently 
felt.  Blest  in  thQ,lay)se  of  time  with  vast  numerical  strength,  and 
the  repositories,  with  few  exceptions,  of  those  opinions  and  sen¬ 
sibilities,  amidst  which,  liberty  is  apt  to  fiourish,  they  arc  invested 
with  great  power  for  evil  or  for  good.  The  hand  of  Providence 
has  led  them  to  a  position,  whence  they  are  first  to  observe  and 
then  to  do,  and  on  their  behaviour  the  progress  of  the  great  in¬ 
terests  of  society  very  materially  depends.  The  doctrine  of  the 
incompatibility  of  Christianity  with  civil  freedom,  it  is  presumed, 
would  scarcely  find  an  advocate  among  them,  while  the  nature  oi 
the  intimacy  between  them  is  more  and  more  clearly  perceived. 
A  supreme  concern  to  diffuse  the  one,  is  blending  itself  in  their 
history,  with  settled  resolves  to  facilitate  the  other.  The  evils 
w’hich  rc<|uire  to  he  removed,  and  the  means  by  which  their  sup¬ 
pression  is  to  he  effected,  arc  obtruding  themselves  distinctly  upon 
them,  so  that  a  timid  and  time-serving  policy  would  ill  become 
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hem.  Neither  courtesy  on  the  one  hand,  nor  pusillanimity  on 
viie  other,  sliould  divert  them  from  the  advocacy  of  the  principles 
they  profess — principles  which  are  at  once  their  ornament  and 
their  strength  ;  and  which,  if  concealed,  might  as  well  he  ahan- 
doned.  The  earnestness  of  their  attachment  to  the  great  moral 
rules  on  which  they  stand,  should  be  commensurate  with  their  in¬ 
trinsic  worth  and  their  social  utility,  and  their  zeal  in  carrying 
them  out  should  be  inspired  by  the  recollection  that  they  are 
identical  with  the  well-heing  of  a  world.  The  childish  alarm 
attempted  by  their  enemies,  and  sometimes  encouraged  by  their 
friends,  that  they  are  coupling  themselves  with  infidels  in  their 
exertions  for  the  general  good,  should  rather  encourage  than  dis¬ 
hearten  them.  The  Evangelical  Dissenters  of  Great  Britain  hold 
no  compromise  advances  with  infidelity ;  but  if  those  who  unhap¬ 
pily  neglect  the  higher  interests  of  religion,  choose  to  be  their 
co-workers  in  the  attainment  of  inferior  and  subservient  designs, 
why  should  they  recoil ;  they  might  as  \vell  object  to  breathe  the 
common  air  or  to  adopt  the  vernacular  tongue,  because  infidels 
will  do  so,  as  to  refuse  to  be  engaged  in  promoting  a  common 
good.  Surely  it  were  as  well,  and  incomparably  better,  to  be 
blended  with  unbelievers  in  promoting  liberty,  than  associated 
with  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  in  forging  the  chains  of 
oppression.  There  is  an  essential  effeminacy  in  the  mind  which 
can  be  arrested  in  its  career  by  such  hollow  pretences  as  these. 
Housed  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  the  great  body  of  Dissenters  will, 
we  doubt  not,  move  onward  in  steady  and  united  phalanx ;  and 
combining  an  uncompromising  adherence  to  the  interests  of  liberty, 
with  a  respectful,  but  not  obsequious  demeanour,  towards  all  who 
differ  from  them,  will  secure  the  smile  of  conscience  and  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  God. 

In  this  determination  it  will  be  at  once  our  honour  and  our 
aim  to  assist  them.  Our  space  forbids  us  to  analyse  the  pamphlets 
whose  titles  appear  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We  can  only  say, 
that  the  first,  “  The  Time  to  Speak,”  &c.,  appears  to  us  to  be  ab¬ 
solutely  worthless.  The  second,  “  'fhe  Conservative  I\*ers,”  &c., 
to  evince  considerable  ability  ;  and  the  third,  “What  next!”  &c., 
to  deserve  the  highest  commendation. 
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Art.  VII.  Menzel  on  German  Literature,  Die  deutsc/ie  IJtcra- 
inr.  Von  Wolfgang  Menzel.  1836.  Stuttgart. 

TN  the  following  series  of  articles,  we  propose  to  give  a  more 
copious  and  connected  view  of  German  literature  than  any 
which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  yet  been  laid  before  tlie  English 
reader.  In  accomplishing  this  object  we  propose,  simply,  to  give 
an  extensive  analysis  (accompanied  with  very  copious  citations*) 
of  the  work  of  an  eminent  German  writer.  This,  we  apprehend, 
will  be  far  better  than  indulging  in  any  lucubrations  of  our  own ; 
since  the  views  of  a  native  must  necessarily  be  far  more  accurate 
and  profound  than  those  of  a  foreigner.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
a  writer  is  apt  to  form  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  merits  of 
his  own  national  literature ;  still  his  errors  are  not  so  serious,  or  so 
difficult  of  correction,  as  those  of  one  to  whom  that  literature 
is  foreign.  In  the  one  case,  we  have  only  prejudice  to  contend 
against ;  in  the  other,  we  have  prejudice  and  ignorance  too ;  not 
to  mention  those  early  associations  and  habits  of  mind  which 
render  it  absolutely  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  modes  of 
thought  and  forms  of  literature  to  which  we  arc  unaccus¬ 
tomed.  Witness  the  recent  work  of  Chateaubriand  on  English 
Literature,  in  which,  by  the  bye,  the  author  candidly  admits 
the  truth  of  what  we  have  just  said.  An  English  writer  of  any 
thing  like  the  same  talents  could  by  no  possibility  have  fallen  into 
such  errors,  or  delivered  such  absurd  judgments  as  those  which 
disfigure  this  work. 

Happily  the  subject  of  German  literature  has  been  treated  by 
Wolfgang  Menzel  in  a  manner  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The 
work  cannot  fail  to  be  more  acceptable  to  the  English  public,  when 
we  state  that  its  author  is  almost  entirely  exempt  from  the  prevailing 
faults  of  many  celebrated  writers  of  his  nation.  With  the  best 
and  highest  qualities  of  the  German  mind,  he  possesses  none  ol 
its  defects.  First,  he  is  entirely  free  from  difi'useness  and  prolixity ; 
his  work  is  of  moderate  compass,  compressing  into  tw'o  volumes 
about  as  much  as  many  German  writers  would  have  got  into  fitty. 
Secondly,  he  is  no  mystic ;  whatever  he  says  is  intelligible  ;  and 
even  where  you  dissent  from  his  opinions,  you  cannot  at  least  pre¬ 
tend  that  you  do  not  understand  him.  Thirdly,  he  is  by  no  means 
given  to  useless  and  transcendental  speculations;  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  thoroughly  practical.  He  has  seen  much  of  life,  and  has 
turned  his  knowledge  to  account.  Indeed  one  great  object  ot  his 


*  TIu'se  ciUiti»>ns  we  are  enabled  to  give  from  a  MS.  translation  of  tlie 
whole  work,  which  is  now  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  press,  and  '>ill 
aj>p«'ar  after  the  co!n]>letion  of  this  scries  of  articles. — Kiurou. 
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work  is  to  rccal  the  Germans  from  the  exclusive  study  of  hooks^  to 
a  healthful  contemplation  of  nature,  and  to  infuse  into  their 
literature  more  of  the  spirit  of  real  life. — So  much  do  these 
(pialities  distinguish  him  from  the  generality  of  his  contemporaries, 
that  they  say  of  him  (whether  in  the  way  of  praise  or  censure  we 
cannot  pretend  to  say),  “  er  schreibt  wie  ein  Britte,”  “  he  writes 
like  an  Englishman.” 

While  characterised  throughout  by  a  spirit  of  most  extensive 
research,  the  work  is  any  thing  but  a  mass  of  undigested  compila¬ 
tion,  or  a  tissue  of  petty  details.  Menzel  is  no  mere  collector  of 
materials ;  his  materials  have  evidently  been  subjected  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  mind  of  great  compass  and  power ;  the  whole  work, 
indeed,  is  imbued  with  a  philosophical  spirit  which  renders  the 
driest  details  interesting,  and  enables  the  author  to  gather  up  the 
multifarious  parts  of  his  most  extensive  and  otherwise  intractable 
subject  under  a  few  well-arranged  and  thoroughly  digested  heads. 
To  the  above  excellent  qualities  we  must  add  a  very  active  and 
beautiful  imagination,  great  wit  and  powers  of  sarcasm,  and  a  style 
in  which  all  these  splendid  endowments  of  intellect  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  embody  their  conceptions.  In  the  singular  conjunction 
Menzel’s  mind  exhibits,  of  many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the  phi¬ 
losophical  and  poetic  genius  ; — in  the  power  of  seizing  the  principal 
points  of  a  subject ;  of  engrafting  profound  and  original  reflec¬ 
tions  on  apparently  unimportant  facts,  and  of  animating  the  dullest 
and  most  uninteresting  details  with  beautiful  illustrations,  our  author 
often  strongly  reminds  us  of  our  own  Burke.  And  what  higher  ^ 
praise  could  we  bestow  upon  him  ? 

Before  proceeding  to  give  any  further  account  of  his  work  on 
“  German  Literature,”  we  shall  extract  some  few  particulars  of 
his  history  from  the  short  account  given  of  him  in  the  supplement 
to  the  Conversation’s  Lexicon.* 


*  I\v  tlie  wav,  nothing  can  better  exemplify  the  literary  activity  of  tlic 
German  j^eoplc,  and  the  spirit  of  boundless  and  insatiable  research  which 
animates  them,  than  the  supplement  to  this  work.  It  contains  an  account 
of  living  authors,  not  only  of  Germany,  but  of  all  other  nations;  nay,  lives 
of  all  living  men,  who  have  in  .any  way  rendered  themselves  notorious.  Thus 
in  the  number  from  which  we  extract  this  brief  account  of  Menzel,  wc 
h.avc  biographical  articles  on  the  following,  some  of  whom  have  died 
since  this  part  was  published  (IIWO)  ;  on  M‘Adam,  of  “  road-making”  celc- 
hrity;  McCulloch,  Mackenzie  (Sir  Alexander,  and  Sir  George),  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  Malthus,  Lord  Melbourne  (then  Home  Secretary),  Lord  Melville, 
James  Montgomerv.  Robert  Montgomery,  Lord  Mulgrave,  Sir  George  Murray, 
Murr.ay  the  bookk'ller,  .and  Henry  Neele.  There  is  also  a  long  article  on 
Missions,  in  which  Mr.  Ellis,  his  labours  and  his  writings,  receive  frecpicnt  and 
honorable  mention. 

Considering  the  ditlicultics  under  which  this  portion  of  the  ‘  Conversa¬ 
tion’s  Lexicon’  must  have  been  conducted,  especially  of  obtaining  authentic 
infonnation,  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  some  ludicrous  errors  would 
here  .and  there  present  themselves.  And  such  w'c  accordingly  find.  Thus 
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“  Wolfgang  Menzel  was  born  at  Waldenburgb,  in  Silesia,  June 
21st,  179^  He  lost  his  father  (who  was  a  surgeon)  when  very 
young ;  lived  with  his  mother  upon  a  country  estate ;  was  sent  in 
1814,  to  Elizabeth  School,  Breslau,  where  he  devoted  himself 
zealously  to  the  studies  of  the  Gymnasium.  From  1818,  to  1820, 
he  studied  philosophy  at  Jena  and  Bonn.  In  1820,  he  went  to 
Switzerland,  and  became  first  master  in  the  public  school  at 
Aarau.  His  first  production  was  his  “  Streckverse,”*  which  con¬ 
tained  many  original  views  of  life  and  art,  and  was  full  of  poetry 
and  good  sense.  This  work  excited  general  attention,  and  acquired 
for  Menzel  the  warm  friendship  (amongst  others)  of  Jean  Paul. 
In  the  following  year  he  published  his  Europaischen  Blatter,”f 
in  which  he  commenced  his  relentless  war  of  extermination 
upon  the  vain  fashion  which  prevailed  in  our  poetry,  as  well  as 
upon  the  much-lauded  Nullities  in  our  literature  generally;  at 
the  same  time,  however,  by  his  attack  upon  Giithe,  and  especially 
upon  the  School  of  Giithe,  he  placed  himself  in  direct  hostility,  not 
merely  with  the  thorough-going,  hut  even  wdth  the  more  moderate 
admirers  of  that  poet.  Under  his  banner  w^re  gathered  the  ex¬ 
clusive  admirers  of  Schiller  ;  hitherto  scattered.  At  all  times  su¬ 
perior  in  South  Germany  in  point  of  numbers,  hut  hitherto  re¬ 
pressed  by  the  Schlegel  School,  they  had  been  for  the  most 
part  silent ;  they  now  hailed  with  joy  this  unexpected  reaction  in 
their  favour.  About  the  same  time  appeared  at  Zurich,  the  first 
volume  of  Menzefs  history  of  the  Germans.  It  w^as  completed 
in  1827,  in  three  volumes,  and  on  its  completion,  Menzel  went  to 

Heidelburg . On  occasion  of  the  controversies 

betwTcn  V  oss  and  Creuzer,  he  wTote  a  little  piece,  entitled  **  V  oss 
und  die  Symbolik,”J  by  wdiich  he  drew  dowm  upon  himself  the 
deadly  hatred  of  that  scholar  and  his  partizans,  without  having 
committed  himself  to  the  opposite  party.  In  1825,  Menzel  re¬ 
moved  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  soon  after  settled  as  a  citizen ;  con¬ 
nected  himself  with  Cotta,  and  married  a  lady  of  Wurtemburg,  of 
the  family  of  the  celebrated  philosopher,  George  Bernhard  Bil- 
finger.  He  now  undertook  the  “  Litteraturblatt,”  from  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  which  Muller  had  retired;  at  first,  however,  not  under 
his  ow’n  name,  in  order  that  he  might  make  himself  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  so  difficult  a  business.  His  work  on  German  litera¬ 
ture,  first  published  in  two  volumes  at  Stuttgart,  in  1828,  affords  a 


for  example,  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  (of  wliom  by  the  way  wo  arc  told, 
wliat  we  cortainlv  never  kncNv  before,  that  he  is  in  genius  at  least  akin  to 
Mr.  J  allies. Montgomery,  “  ein  geistesverwandtor  von  James  Montgomery,  ) 
is  represented  as  the  editor  of  fyerman  and  Bennett’s  Missionary  Travels ! 

*  Heidellbiirg, 
f  Ziirieh. 
t  Stuttgart,  182.5. 
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brilliant  demonstration  of  the  original  and  universal  spirit  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  .  .  .  The  book  was  received  by  the  (lerman  public  with 
the  greatest  attention,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Menzel’s  cele¬ 
brity  in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  France.  The  polemical 
part  of  it,  in  which  he  further  developed  the  views  to  which  he 
had  already  given  utterance,  called  forth  vehement  attacks  from 
many  quarters.  Meanwhile  Menzel  perseveringly  pursued  his 
course,  and  by  a  systematic  re-construction  of  the  ‘  Litteraturblatt  ’ 
(of  which,  from  January  1829,  he  became  the  avowed  editor)  ob¬ 
tained  a  position  from  \vhich  he  could  disseminate  his  views,  and 
began  regularly  to  take  the  field  as  a  literary  power.  Con¬ 
flict  is  his  clement,  and  he  prosecutes  it  without  respect  to  the  fame 
or  number  of  his  adversaries,  or  of  endlessly  multiplying  hostilities ; 
and  of  this  mortal  enemy  of  the  whole  literary  aristocracy,  might 
be  said  what  Livy  says  of  the  champion  of  the  political  demo¬ 
cracy  of  Rome,  the  elder  Cato, — ‘  Simultates  nimio  plures  et  ex- 
ercuerunt  eum,  et  ipse  exercuit  eas.  Nec  facile  dixeris,  utrum 
magis  presserit  eum  nobilitas,  an  ille  agitaverit  nobilitatem.’  At  the 
same  time,  he  has  also  acquired  many  and  warm  friends ;  and  with 
Ticck  especially, — to  whose  great  poetic  fame  in  all  its  compass,  he 
has  done  ample  honor — he  has  formed  a  near  and  most  cordial 
intimacy.”  The  account  then  proceeds  to  mention  two  or  three 
other  publications  of  which,  Menzel  is  the  author.  Speaking  of 
his  ‘  Travels  in  Austria,*  the  writer  declares  that  it  is  admitted 
by  Austrians  themselves  to  furnish  the  truest  and  most  striking 
account  of  their  national  character  and  literature. 

The  whole  work  is  divided  into  four  parts ;  the  first  treats 
of  the  Mass  of  Literature,  German  Nationality,  the  Influence 
of  School  Learning,  the  Influence  of  Foreign  Literature,  the  Trade 
of  Literature ;  Religion  and  Philosophy.  Some  of  these  topics 
will  require  but  scanty  notice.  The  introductory  chapter,  how¬ 
ever,  entitled  the  Mass  of  Literature,  is  so  important  as  giving  a 
general  view  of  the  whole  subject,  that  we  shall  devote  the 
present  article  entirely  to  it. 

The  following  is  the  introduction.  It  is  a  most  vivid  and  im¬ 
pressive  account  of  the  literary  activity  of  the  Germans — the  only 
species  of  activity,  according  to  Menzel,  which  they  possess. 

“  The  Ciermans  do  little ;  but  they  write  so  much  the  more. 
When  a  citizen  of  some  future  age  looks  back  upon  the  present 
epoch  of  German  history,  he  will  meet  with  more  books  than 
men.  He  may  travel  on  through  successive  years  as  through  so 
many  repositories.  He  will  say,  we  have  slept,  and  our  dreams 
were  books.  We  have  become  a  nation  of  writers,  and  for  the 
double  eagle  in  our  armorial  bearings  might  substitute  a  goose. 
With  us  the  quill  is  both  governor  and  servant,  w'orkman  and 
paymaster,  fighter  and  feeder,  blessing  and  curse.  We  leave 
their  sky  to  the  Italians,  their  saints  to  the  Spaniards,  their  ex- 
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ploits  to  the  French,  their  money-bags  to  the  English,  and  sit 
ourselves  down  to  our  books.  Our  meditative  Germans  love  to 
cogitate  and  muse ;  and  for  writing,  can  always  find  time.  They 
invented  the  art  of  printing :  and  they  now  work  at  the  great 
machine  without  ceasing.  The  learning  of  the  schools,  the  han¬ 
kering  after  everything  foreign,  the  power  of  fashion,  and  finally, 
the  profits  of  the  book-trade,  have  done  all  the  rest :  and  thus  is 
reared  that  immeasurable  pile  of  books  which  is  still  increasing 
every  day,  until  we  stand  astonished  at  this  portentous  phenome¬ 
non, — this  new  wonder  of  the  world, — the  Cyclopean  walls  whose 
builder  is  the  mind. 

‘‘  On  a  moderate  computation  there  are  ten  millions  of  volumes 
published  every  year  in  Germany.^  As  each  half-yearly  catalogue 
of  Leipzig  fair  enumerates  upwards  of  a  thousand  (lerman  au¬ 
thors,  we  may  assume  that  there  are  living  in  Germany  at  tins 
present  moment  about  fifty  thousand  men  who  have  w  ritten  one 
book  or  more.  Should  their  numbers  increase  according  to  the 
present  ratio  of  progression,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  ancient  and 
modern  authors  of  Germany  might  one  day  be  prepared,  out¬ 
numbering  in  names  a  catalogue  of  all  the  readers  tlien  alive. 

“  The  efiects  of  this  literary  activity  perpetually  obtrude  them¬ 
selves,  as  it  were,  upon  us.  Wherever  we  turn  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  books  and  readers.  The  smallest  town  has  its 
reading-room;  the  poorest  honoratior  his  little  library.  What¬ 
ever  we  may  hold  in  one  hand,  a  book  is  always  sure  to  be  in 
the  other.  From  the  government  of  a  country  down  to  the 
rocking  of  a  cradle,  everything  has  become  a  science,  and  must 
be  studied.  Literature  is  the  universal  dispensary  for  the  nation ; 
and  though  the  whole  empire  is  continually  growing  worse  the 
more  physic  it  takes,  yet  the  physic,  inste.ad  of  diminishing,  on 
that  very  account  only  increases.  Books  are  the  universal 
remedy.  Whatever  one  is  at  a  loss  for,  it  is  supplied  in  a  book. 
The  physician  copies  his  prescription,  the  judge  his  sentence, 
the  clergyman  his  sermon,  the  teacher  (like  the  learner)  his 
lesson,  out  of  books.  Our  dear  young  folks,  especially,  would 
be  quite  ruined  without  books.  A  child  and  a  book  are  things 
which  always  appear  to  us  together.  ^ 

“  The  cacoethes  scribendi  is  the  universal  distemper  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  which  extends  its  sw’ay  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  lite¬ 
rature,  and  in  the  business  of  public  offices  chains  down  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  population  to  the  w’ritirig-desk.  Writers, 
wherever  one  looks !  and  yet  these  wu*iters  merely  contribute  by 
what  they  cost  the  public,  to  impoverish  the  land, — that  the  paper- 
mills  may  suft'er  no  deficiency  in  the  article  of  rags.  But  let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  sedentary  mode  of  life,  to  wdiich  so  many  thousands 


*  Counting,  of  course,  all  tlic  volumes  of  every  impression. — Translatok. 
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are  sacrificed.  Had  it  not  become  a  subject  of  public  observation 
long  before  Tissot  *  dedicated  to  it  his  humane  compassion  and 
medical  counsel.  Does  not  the  noble  Gellert,  (destroyed  by 
his  pen,)  offer  us,  upon  the  horse  which  Frederic  in  irony  allotted 
him,  an  imperishable  image  of  those  poor  galley-slaves,  chained 
down  to  the  desk  ?— an  image  which  in  truth  is  much  less  agree¬ 
able  than  that  of  a  Greek  philosopher,  who,  under  the  shade  of 
palms  and  laurels,  was  more  occupied  in  thinking  and  speaking, 
than  in  writing. 

“  There  is  nothing  of  any  sort  of  interest  which  is  not  made 
in  Germany  the  subject  of  a  book.  Whatever  happens,  the  most 
important  consequence  of  it  is  that  some  one  writes  about  it ; 
nay,  many  things  seem  to  happen  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being 
written  about.  For  the  most  part,  however,  things  in  Ciermany 
are  ivritten,  and  not  acted.  Our  activity  is  indeed,  par  excels 
lence,  to  write.  This  is  no  infelicity,  where  the  sage  in  writing 
a  volume  effects  as  much  and  olten  more  than  the  general  who 
wins  a  victory.  But  when  ten  thousand  blockheads  choose  also 
to  write  books,  that  is  just  as  bad  as  if  every  common  soldier 
chose  to  be  a  general. 

“  We  imbibe  all  our  early  education  for  the  sole  purpose  of  in¬ 
stantly  re-consigning  it  to  paper.  We  pay  for  the  books  which 
we  read  by  those  which  we  write.  There  are  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  learn  only  for  the  sake  of  teaching  again;  whose 
whole  existence  is  modelled  upon  one  or  two  books ;  who  pass 
from  the  scholar’s  form  to  the  professor’s  chair  without  one  glance 
upon  the  green  earth  around  them.  With  that  by  which  they 
have  themselves  been  tortured  they  torture  others  in  their  turn : 
priests  of  corruption  in  the  midst  of  dried-up  mummies,  they 
transmit  the  old  poison  as  the  vestals  did  the  sacred  fire. 

‘‘  Every  young  genius  seems  to  have  been  born  only  to  betake 
himself  forthwith  to  paper.  We  have  hardly  more  country 
people  than  writers.  The  path  of  fame,  which  has  in  Germany 
become  somewhat  tedious  to  warriors  and  statesmen,  and  to  the 
artist  is  entirely  beset  with  thorns,  stands  alluringly  open  only 
to  the  author.  In  Germany  your  man  of  talent  becomes  an 
author  as  commonly  as  in  England  and  France  he  becomes 
a  statesman.  If  he  be  unfit  for  business,  at  least  he  can 
write . ” 

This  is  a  subject  to  which  Menzel  often  returns ;  and  the  rea¬ 
son  is  obvious.  As  was  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  article, 
it  is  one  of  our  author’s  main  objects  to  recall  his  countrymen 
from  the  exclusive  study -of  books,  and  to  imbue  literature  with 
more  of  the  spirit  of  real  life. —  Here  follow  some  admirable 


*  See  Ills  Avis  aux  Gens  des  Lettres  et  aux  Personnes  sedentaires  sur 
Icur  Sante." — (Translator.) 
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observations  on  the  extent  to  which  the  practical  and  the  con¬ 
templative,  the  literary  and  the  active  life  have  been  pursued  to 
the  exclusion  of  each  other. 

From  the  remotest  times,  two  different  ages  have  alternated 
with  one  another.  Either  the  arts  and  sciences  have  suffered 
under  the  oppression  of  barbarism,  or  public  life  has  languished 
amidst  the  soft  delights  of  the  Muses.  The  heroic  age  and 
the  literary  stand  in  opposite  relations  to  one  another.  When 
the  great  storms  of  the  Reformation  had  passed  away,  we  ex¬ 
changed  the  sword  for  the  pen,  and,  during  a  long  interval  of 
peace,  devoted  ourselves  to  the  arts  of  peace.  But  this  from 
the  first  w'as  a  peace  of  enervation ;  and  those  arts  served,  in 
their  measure,  only  to  increase  this  enervation.  A  happy  equi¬ 
poise  between  the  practical  and  the  speculative  energy  was  so 
far  from  being  maintained,  that  on  the  contrary,  metaphysical  sub¬ 
tlety,  book-dreamery y  self-indulged  phantasy,  and  unsubstantial 
idealism  were  as  exclusively  predominant,  as,  under  the  external  bar¬ 
barism  of  former  times,  they  had  been  disproportionately  depressed. 
If  at  any  time  an  idea  from  the  field  of  theological,  political,  or 
moral  speculation,  wandered  into  the  regiort  of  practical  life,  it 
was  speedily  driven  back  with  spear  and  stave,  into  the  dream¬ 
world  of  the  author ;  and  our  external  as  well  as  our  internal 
politics  took  care  that  we  should  continue  dreamers.  We  had 
always  our  “  Circenses,’**  if  not  always  “panem  and  perhaps 
reality  w’^ould  have  made  a  stronger  impression  upon  us,  but  tliat 
we  should  have  been  obliged  to  wake  up  from  our  world  of  books ; 
for  the  prison  which  we  had  painted  so  beautifully  for  ourselves — 
we  loved. 

Whether  it  be  that  some  malignant  pow  er  keeps  guard  upon  our 
eyelids,  and  chains  us  dowm  in  iron  slumbers,  like  Prometheus, 
to  punish  us  for  having  fashioned  men,  and  tliat  prophetic  dream- 
ings  are  (like  his)  our  last  repose  from  activity,  of  which  not  even 
that  power  can  rob  us -or  whether  w'e  ourselves,  from  native 
inclination,  from  an  impulse  such  as  that  wdiich  nature  has  im¬ 
planted  in  the  chrysalis,  weave  around  us  the  dim  covering  where 
in  the  mysterious  darkness  of  creation,  the  beautiful  Psyche-wdngs 
of  the  soul  are  to  be  unfolded ; — whether  w  e  are  compelled,  for 
want  of  realities,  to  console  ourselves  with  dreams,  or  whether 
an  indwelling  Spirit  hurries  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  most 
beautiful  realities  into  the  higher  regions  of  imagination  ;  w  e  must 
ever  attribute  to  this  luxuriance  of  literature,  this  paper-world 
of  enterprise,  a  most  important  intluence  upon  the  character  of 
tlie  nation  and  the  age.'* 

Our  author  then  proceeds,  in  a  strain  of  uncommon  eloquence, 
to  point  out  the  evils  which  must  flow  from  the  exclusive  study 
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of  books ;  the  true  value  of  literature ;  its  relation  to  real  life  ; 
and  the  spirit  in  which  it  should  be  cultivated.  This  leads  him 
to  give  a  distinct  exposition  of  the  point  of  view  from  which  he 
designs  to  contemplate  the  whole  subject. 

‘‘  Where  national  fame  is  that  of  hooks  alone  to  the  exclusion  of 
deeds,  where  faith  is  sophisticated,  the  will  unstrung,  all  energy  re¬ 
laxed,  inaction  palliated,  and  the  age  oppressed  to  death  through 
“  making  many  books where  the  great  reminiscences  and 
aspirations  of  mankind,  instead  of  living  hearts  find  only  lifeless 
paper,  there  are  we  compelled  to  recognize  the  dark  side  of  lite¬ 
rature.  Where  literature  checks  the  fresh  energies  of  life,  and 
forcibly  contracts  itself  within  its  own  domain,  it  becomes  only 
negative  and  pernicious. 

“  Yet  are  there  words  which  of  themselves  are  deeds.  The  va¬ 
rious  recollections  and  imaginings  of  actual  life  connect  themselves 
with  that  second  worKl  of  knowledge  and  contemplation  which 
becomes  purer  and  brighter  in  proportion  as  action  is  generated 
from  the  mind.  And  in  this  world  the  Germans  are  especially  at 
home.  Nature  ha§  given  us  a  preponderating’  profundity  ot 
thought,  a  ruling  inclination  to  descend  into  the  depths  of  our 
own  bosoms,  and  unlock  the  boundless  treasures  they  contain. 
So  long  as  we  resign  ourselves  to  this  national  propensity,  we  ex¬ 
hibit  the  true  greatness  of  our  idiosyncrasy,  and  fulfil  the  law  of 
our  nature,  the  destiny  to  which  we  are  called  above  every  other 
people.  Literature,  however,  which  is  the  express  image  of  this 
intellectual  life,  will  on  that  very  account,  here  show  its  bright 
side  in  all  its  lustre.  Here  its  operation  is  positive,  creative,  and 
fraught  with  blessings.  The  light  of  the  ideas  which  have  gone 
forth  from  Germany  will  illuminate  the  world. 

“At  the  same  time  we  must  guard  against  the  error  of  esteeming  the 
outward  shape  which  the  mind  puts  on  in  order  to  manifest  itself,  the 
words  which  are  the  receptacle  of  mind  (but  also  the  sepulchre  of 
its  imprisonment)  more  highly  than  the  perennial,  salient  fountain 
of  the  mind  itself.  Words,  lifeless  and  unvarying  in  their  nature, 
are  merely  the  outward  tegument  of  the  mind,  thrown  off  upon  a 
sunny  day ;  as  it  were,  the  many-coloured  skin  which  the  world, 
‘^S^d,  yet  ever  renewing  its  youth,  leaves  behind  it,  like  the  snake, 
at  each  successive  metamorphosis.  Yet  men  but  too  frequently 
prefer  dead  words  to  the  quickening  spirit.  Nothing  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  the  error  of  valuing  words  (esj)ecially  printed  words) 
more  highly  than  independent  thought,  and  books  more  highly 
than  men.  In  such  a  case  the  living  spring  is  choked  by  the 
very  mass  of  waters  rolled  back  upon  it.  The  mind  is  enervated 
amidst  the  books  which  owe  their  very  being  to  its  power  alone. 
Men  learn  their  words  by  rote,  and  feel  themselves  excused  from 
the  trouble  of  thinking.  Nothing  is  so  injurious  to  the  spirit  of 
independent  exertion  .as  the  facility  of  living  on  the  gains  of  an- 
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other ;  and  nothing  gives  so  much  support  to  the  indolence  and 
conceit  of  men  as  books.  But  in  forfeiting  its  strength  the  mind 
forfeits  its  freedom  also.  There  is  no  readier  way  of  turning  free¬ 
men  into  sheep  than  by  teaching  them  merely  to  read. 

“  With  reason  have  practical  men  been  incapable  of  tolerating 
books,  when  they  seduce  the  mind  away  from  the  fresh  activities 
of  life  to  an  unessential  world  of  phantoms.  But  really  thinking 
men  who  know  the  heart,  have  always  on  deeper  grounds  distin¬ 
guished  between  book-learning  and  the  vital  power  of  thought 
and  feeling;  and  have  placed  mere  literature,  the  world  of  words, 
not  only  beneath  the  world  of  action,  but  also  beneath  the  still 
and  inner  world  of  the  soul. 

“  When  once  they  have  been  separated  from  it,  words  stand  op¬ 
posed  to  life  in  ten  thousand  ways.  They  are  life  in  its  torpor ; 
they  are  its  corpse,  its  shadow.  Words  are  unvarying  and  in¬ 
flexible.  ‘  Not  one  iota,’  says  the  poet,  ‘  can  be  taken  from  a  word  ; 
it  is  fixed  among  the  everlasting  stars,*  and  the  mind  from  which 
it  was  produced  has  no  further  portion  in  it.  Words  are  durable, 
life  ever  changing ;  words  are  ready  made  to  our  hands ;  life 
moulds  itself. 

“  Hence  a  life  dedicated  to  books  has  always  in  it  something 
dead;  something  which  reminds  you  of  mummies  or  Troglodytes. 
Woe  to  the  mind  which  sells  itself  for  a  book,  and  swears  by 
words ;  the  very  spring  of  life  in  it  is  dried  up.  But  in  this 
“  death-in-life”  there  lies  hidden  a  demoniac  power  :  it  is  the  very 
head  of  Medusa,  and  turns  every  thing  to  stone.  Its  effects  are 
unmeasured  throughout  the  history  of  the  world.  A  word  has 
often  petrified  centuries  into  marble  ;  and  it  has  been  late  before 
the  new  Prometheus  came,  and  reanimated  the  torpid  generation 
with  his  living  fire. 

“  In  life,  however,  when  it  apprehends  itself,  there  lies  a  spell 
too  mighty  for  mere  words.  If  it  do  not  guard  itself,  it  falls  under 
the  dominion  of  words.  But  when  it  relies  upon  itself,  it  has 
gained  the  talisman  with  which  it  overpowers  the  demoniac  spirit 
of  words.  And  this,  which  will  avail  every  man  whenever  he 
takes  one  book  in  his  hand,  shall  avail  for  us,  while  we  contem¬ 
plate  our  modern  literature  in  its  widest  compass.  We  will  go 
forth  from  real  life  so  as  continually  to  fall  back  upon  it;  and 
with  this  Ariadne’s  clue  we  trust  to  thread  our  way  through  the 
labyrinth  of  literature.  While  we  journey  with  all  the  fresh  feel¬ 
ing  of  life,  through  the  dead  region  of  literature,  all  mystery  will  un¬ 
fold  itself  before  us,  instead  of  lulling  us  into  an  enchanted  slum¬ 
ber.  None  but  the  living  can  like  Dante  travel  through  the 
world  of  shadows.  We  shall  find  many  a  German  professor  there, 
who,  in  sad-coloured  cloak,  with  neck  turned  round,  looks  back 
upon  the  “  sunny  greenery”  of  life,  yet  never  extricates  himsell 
-from  dark-hued  theories;  we  shall  see  Sisyphus  rolling  the  philo- 
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sbpher’s  stone  up  the  hill,  and  Tantalus  hungering  for  the  apples 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  we  shall  encounter  all  who  seek  from 
words  what  life  only  can  supply. 

“From  this  unobstructed  point  of  view  we  shall  first  contemplate 
literature  in  its  reciprocal  relations  with  active  life,  and  then  as  a 
work  of  art.  It  is  one  of  the  productions  of  life,  and  it  re-acts 
on  its  original.  It  is  a  mirror  which  reflects  the  image  of  its 
Maker.  Whether  medicine  or  poison,  it  is  derived  from  real  life, 
which  life  it  either  heals  or  destroys . 

“  Certainly  literature  images  the  form  of  life,  not  only  more  com¬ 
prehensively,  but  more  clearly  than  perhaps  any  other  instrument 
of  thought ;  since  no  other  medium  of  representation  equals  the 
compass  and  the  depth  of  language.  Yet  language  has  its  limits, 
while  life  alone  has  none.  No  hook  as  yet  has  flithomed  the 
immeasurable  depths  of  life.  They  are  only  individual  chords 
which  vibrate  within  you,  when  you  read  a  hook ;  the  infinite 
harmonies  which  slumber  within  you,  as  within  living  things,  no 
book  has  ever  fully  comprehended.  Then  never  hope  to  find  in 
any  music-book  the  key  to  all  the  tones  of  life ;  do  not  so  much 
immure  yourself  within  the  school-room ;  rather,  willingly  and 
often  sutler  the  /I^olian  harp  within  you  to  vibrate  freely  and 
naturally,  softly  or  wildly,  to  the  fresh  airs  of  life. 

■  “  Let  literature  ever  be  only  one  of  the  resources  of  life,  never 
the  object  to  which  life  itself  shall  be  sacrificed.  Undoubtedly  it 
is  a  noble  thing  to  image  and  fashion  our  present  life  upon  the 
recollection  of  the  past ;  to  act  through  words  upon  the  present 
age,  and  to  leave  to  futurity  a  memorial  of  our  life,  if  it  merit  a 
memorial ;  yet  let  no  man  give  up  his  mind  a  prisoner  to  books. 

“Our  ancestors  were  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  immense 
importiince  of  literature;  too  deeply  devoted  to  the  enjoyment 
or  the  action  of  the  moment,  they  rather  lost  themselves  in  the 
realities  of  the  w’orld  than  busied  themselves  about  its  image. 
The  present  age  has  well  nigh  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme ; 
and  men  steal  away  from  outw'arcl  objects  to  transport  themselves 
into  a  new-found  world,  and  stun  themselves  w  ith  the  wonders 
which  their  own  curiosity  has  collected  around  them.  The  men 
of  those  days  had  more  of  life ;  the  men  of  these  know  more 
about  life.  Literature  has  attracted  an  interest  and  extended  an 
efficacy  which  w'as  unknown  to  former  ages.  The  invention  of 
printing  has  given  it  a  substantial  basis,  from  which  it  has  been 
able  to  extend  its  ojierations  widely.  It  has  since  become  one  of 
the  powers  of  Europe,  and  at  times  has  served,  at  times  com¬ 
manded  all.  It  has  gained  possession  of  the  mind  through  the 
ministry  of  words,  it  lias  governed  life  through  the  form  of  life ; 
yet  at  the  same  time  it  has  proved  an  ohseejuious  instrument  in 
each  successive  struggle  of  the  times.  In  its  golden  book  has 
every  man  entered  his  suffra2:e.  It  has  been  a  shield  of  rectitude 
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and  virtue,  a  temple  of  wisdom,  a  paradise  of  innocence,  the 
lover’s  cup  of  bliss,  the  poet’s  ascent  to  heaven  ;  but  it  has  also 
been  a  cruel  weapon  of  party-strife,  a  plaything  of  levity,  a  pro¬ 
vocative  to  luxury,  a  couch  for  indolence,  an  incentive  to  babbling, 
a  fashion  for  inanity,  and  an  article  of  merchandise  ;  and  it  has 
served  Jis  a  handmaid  to  all  the  interests  of  the  age,  the  great  and 
the  small,  the  pernicious  and  the  useful,  the  noble  and  the 
vulgar.” 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  give  a  summary  view^  of  the  present 
sUUe  of  German  literature  in  its  several  departments.  ‘  Vielsehrei- 
berei,’  however,  is  the  bane  of  every  one  of  them.  lie  says, 

“It  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  our  literature  that  parties  are 
so  tittle  concentrated.  While  in  Paris  or  London  some  ten  dis¬ 
tinguished  authors  struggle  for  the  attainment  of  a  deter¬ 
minate  object  by  mutual  agreement  and  by  a  skilful  distribution 
of  matter;  in  Germiuiy  the  siime  thing  would  be  attempted  by 
some  hundred  authors,  of  proportionably  less  tiileiit  and  without 
any  agreement  at  all ;  without  even  taking  any  notice  of  one 
anotlier.  While  in  Paris  or  London,  it  is  very  easy  to  overlook 
the  field  of  battle;  in  Germany  it  is  almost  impossible.  A  thou¬ 
sand  theological  publications  a})pear  annually.  Who  can  read 
them  all?  Their  very  authors  cannot  tell  all  their  opponents  or 
fellow-combatants.  'Lhey  fight,  in  a  manner,  in  the  dark.  The 
poor  country  parson  has  before  him  a  dozen  books  and  some  half- 
dozen  of  college  manuscripts,  and  thus  he  writes  a  new  book ; 
without  at  all  troubling  himself  wdiether  fifty  of  his  fellow’-stu- 
dents  may  not  be  at  the  same  time  writing  just  such  another 
miserable  book.  On  the  occasion  of  the  cholera  there  appeared 
in  Germany  several  hundred  publications,  of  which  very  few 
indicated  lofty  or  comprehensive  views  on  the  })art  of  the  author. 
Again ;  since  the  last  political  movement,  a  prodigious  number 
of  works  have  been  w  ritten  on  ‘  Constitution,’  and  ‘  Adminis¬ 
tration,'  of  w  hich  the  greater  part  have  related  only  to  local  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  transient  interests ;  to  survey  them  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  from  them  beneficial  (jeneral  results,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  difficult.  The  Germans  have  begun  to  attain 
sound  notions  in  all  branches  of  politics;  but  the  sum  of  our 
political  knowdedge  is  as  it  were  scattered  about  in  the  smallest 
kinds  of  coin ;  we  cannot  melt  it  dow  n  into  one  great 
mass.  Even  the  Belles  Lettres  form  no  exception  to  these 
observations ;  since  even  the  most  zealous  reader  of  romance 
will  never  have  done  with  that  which  each  book-fair  offers  him 
for  a  fresh  perustd. 

“  '^Lhe  passion  for  scribbling  has  in  Germany  become  such  a 
mania,  that  just  in  proportion  as  a  new'  book  finds  it  difficult  to 
make  its  W'ay  through  the  prodigious  mass  of  those  which  are 
already  in  existence,  are  our  good  people  determined  to  see  every 
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book  ill  print,  even  the  most  insignificant.  Hence  in  our  day 
the  literature  of  scraps  and  sweepings  ;  the  collections  of  letters 
and  occasional  pieces  of  every  man  who  is  but  remotely  known  to 
fame.  Scarce  wiis  a  polite  note  or  washing -bill  of  the  happy 
Matthison  suffered  to  remain  unprinted  ;  of  Jean  Paul,  we 
know  to  what  date  he  preserved  his  first  worked  braces  ;  of  V^oss, 
what  he  spent  at  each  inn  on  his  little  excursions ;  of  Schiller, 
in  what  equipjige  he  drove  with  GiJthe ;  and  with  such  matter 
as  this  many  hundred  biographies  jind  volumes  of  letters  of  tliis 
kind  are  crammed.  And  it  is  Protestants  and  Rationalists  who 
are  most  zealous  for  this  modern  ret Upie-wor ship  ;  men  who  de¬ 
spise  a  far  nobler  form  of  the  same  superstition  in  the  Catholics. 

“  1  have  often  been  solicited  by  learned  Frenchmen  to  give  them 
a  sort  of  clue  into  the  labyrinth  of  German  literature.  I  repre¬ 
sent  to  myself  the  Brahmin,  who  was  recently  in  England,  enter¬ 
ing  the  immeasurable  world  of  German  books,  ana  asking  me, 

‘  Is  there  not  some  book  of  books  in  which  one  may  find  all  this 
knowledge  comprised  in  a  nutshell?*  ‘ No,*  I  must  reply;  ‘ since 
the  beasts  lived  together  in  the  ark  of  Noah,  they  have  multi¬ 
plied  so  countlessly  that  now  the  Linnaeuses,  the  Buffons,  the 
Blumenbachs,  the  Cuviers  find  it  no  longer  an  easy  task  to  dis¬ 
cover  amongst  these  individuals  only  the  species'' . 

Of  the  present  state  of  political  literature,  he  says, 

Our  political  literature  has  improved ;  yet  even  were  it 
admitted  that  all  that  is  written  on  politics  throughout  Germany 
contained  wisdom,  we  should  still  have  to  complain  that  we  have 
not  ears  enough  for  such  a  many-tongued  wisdom . 

‘‘  It  has  often  been  lamented  that  the  German  troubles  himself 
so  little  about  state  affairs ;  but  when  he  beholds  before  him  a 
capacious  table  full  of  newspapers,  and  four  long  walls  full  of 
books,  all  which  he  must  read  for  the  mere  purpose  of  setting 
himself  right  in  the  first  instance, — surely  one  cannot  blame  him 
for  thinking  this  extremely  irksome.” 

Of  the  multitudinous  works  lately  put  forth  on  the  subject  of 
education  in  Germany,  he  speaks  thus : 

“  The  zeal  which  men  have  recently  directed  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  education,  is  certainly  very  desirable ;  but  I  would  fain 
know  the  pedagogue  who  had  read  everything  which  has  already 
been  written  on  this  point  in  Germany,  and  which  is  still  being 
written,  to  the  amount  of  some  hundreds  of  new  volumes  yearly. 
Where  is  the  new  teacher  who,  instead  of  reading  the  old  books, 
would  not  much  rather  write  a  new  one?  It  has  almost  become 
a  custom  that  each  teacher  sliould  start  a  new  method,  or  at  least 
write  a  new  manual  for  his  immediate  sphere  of  action.  Hence 
the  frightful  number  of  ‘manuals,*  of  which  we  can  no  longer 
take  a  survey,  and  from  which  we  can  in  no  way  make  a  selec¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Then  wc  have  got  a  literature  for  children,  which 
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(Iocs  not  come  much  behind  the  literature  for  the  adult.  My 
son  might  have  a  library  of  15,000  works  which  have  been 
written  and  printed  in  Germany  for  those  who  are  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  !  Novv%  good  father,  sit  you  down,  read  over  these 
fifteen  thousjind  works,  and  then  choose  for  your  son  the  best  of 
them !’’ 

Poetry  and  polite  literature  it  appears  are  in  the  same  predica¬ 
ment.  “Since  1814,^’  says  he,  “there  have  been  fabricated  not 
less  than  from  five  to  six  thousand  new  romances.  Even  if  they 
were  all  good,  they  would  still  be  too  many,  since  one  could  not 
read  them  all ;  if  they  are  bad,  they  should  not  have  been  written 
at  all.  They  are  really  for  the  most  part  bad ;  perha[)S  there  is 
not  one  hundred  of  them  which  a  reasonable  man  can  lay  down 
without  being  ashamed  of  the  people  which  ])roduces  such 
romances.  There  will  then  still  remain  more  than  five  thousand 
romances,  which,  w  ithin  so  short  a  time,  have  not  only  dissipated  avast 
capital,  both  of  money  and  time  on  the  part  of  authors,  publish¬ 
ers,  printers,  and  readers,  but  which  have  been  essentially  injurious 
to  the  nation  in  their  influence ;  an  influence  w  hich,  w  hen  not 
demoralizing,  has  still  been  enervating . 

“  He  who  can  exult  in  such  a  literature  must  be  mad ;  for  in 
truth  none  but  a  madman  would  collect  a  library,  the  books  of 
which  for  the  most  part  conUiin  nothing  behind  the  title  ;  or  w  hich 
are  crammed  with  chips  and  cobw  ebs.  S.  reasonable  man  does  not 
estimate  the  spirit  of  a  nation  principally  by  its  books,  nor  even 
the  w^orth  of  its  books  by  their  number.  Instead  of  pluming 
ourselves  upon  our  riches,  w  e  should  only  be  meditating  the  means 
of  compressing  into  a  narrow  compass  the  results  of  our  hoi)k~ 
knowledge^  that  we  may  still  retain  at  least  some  portion  of  it. 
Without  this  process,  w  e  shall  still,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  see 
empty  blockheads  rambling  about  in  the  very  midst  of  our  book- 
crowded  Germany. 

“  It  is  the  last  few"  years  which  form  the  most  difficult  portion  ot 
our  survey ;  not  merely  because  they  have  produced  a  far  greater 
number  of  books  than  any  former  period,  but  also  because  these 
W’orks,  pressing  so  closely  upon  one  another,  cannot  be  registered 
w’ith  equal  rapidity  in  the  literary  guides.  A  compiirison  of  the 
catidogues  of  Leipsic-fair,  since  the  Restoration,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  results.  In  the  year  1816,  there  appeared  in  the  German  trade 
for  the  first  time,  above  three  thousand  books.  In  the  year  1822, 
for  the  first  time,  above  four  thousand.  In  the  year  1827,  for 
the  first  time,  above  five  thousand.  In  1832,  for  the  first  time, 
above  six  thousand.  Thus  the  number  has  increased  every  five 
years  above  a  thousand.  Since  the  peace  of  1814  to  the  close  ot 
the  yeixr  1835  there  have  been  printed  in  Germany  not  far  short 
of  one  hundred  thousand  w  orks  !” 

Hiis  chapter  closes  with  an  account  of  the  various  authors  in 
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Cierniany,  wlio  liad  already  attempted  the  liistory  of  literature, 
whether  as  a  whole  or  in  some  particular  department;  with  a 
further  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  he  designs  to  con¬ 
duct  his  work. 


Art.  Three  Lectures  on  the  Polity  and  History  of  the  Hebrews^ 

from  the  Kxode  to  the  Advent  of  the  Messiah,  Including  a  Brief 
Notice  of  the  Jewish  Sects,  By  John  IIoppus,  ALA.  London  : 
12mo.  1837* 

'^IlESE  lectures  were  delivered  to  the  members  of  the  Sundav- 
^  school  Union  Library  and  Ueadintj  Room,  in  Paternoster- 
row,  London,  and  are  now  printed  at  their  request.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  an  Institution  has  been  formed  so  eminently  Jidapted 
aid  the  Sunday-school  teachers  of  the  metropolis  in  their 
“  work  and  labour  of  love.”  The  library  already  contains  about 
800  volumes:  and  numerous  magazines  and  reviews,  together  with 
the  loading  newsj)apers,  are  taken  in  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem- 
l)ers.  Lectures  are  delivered  monthly,  on  subjects  connected 
with  religious  literature,  or  with  the  practical  details  of 
Sunday  School  engagements.  The  present  volume  is  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  class  for  whose 
benefit  it  has  been  prepared.  It  displays  extensive  reading,  a 
sound  judgment,  and  an  enlightened  acquaintance  with  the 
character  and  bearings  of  the  AL^saic  economy.  We  heartily  re¬ 
commend  it  to  all  our  young  friends,  whether  engaged  in  the  in¬ 
struction  of  others,  or  concerned  only  for  the  extension  and  im¬ 
provement  of  their  own  Scriptural  kiiowdedge. 


Art.  IX.  Dr.  Adam  (Jarkrs  Works,  Vol,  IX,  The  Manners  of  the 
A  nci en t  Is raeli tes.  Uy  Claude  Fleury.  London:  Tegg.  18.87. 

^IIE  Abbe  Fleury’s  work  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
^  reading  of  the  ()ld  Testament,  and  may  very  advantogeously 
he  placed  in  the  hands  of  young  ])ersons.  Dr.  Clarke  has  made 
some  valuable  additions  it,  and  the  present  reprint  of  his  edi¬ 
tion  is  the  most  portable  and  attractive  one  we  have  seen. 


Art.  X.  The  Christian  Student's  Biblical  Guide;  comprising  an 
Analytical  Arrangement  of  the  principal  Texts  of  the  Sacred 
Volume,  under  the  different  relations  of  Attributes,  Doctrines, 
Duties,  Precepts,  Promises,  and  Prophecies.  Edited  from  the 
AISS  of  the  late  John  Green,  Alinister  of  the  Gospel.  By 
Charles  Churchill.  London:  Hamilton.  1836.  l2mo.  pp. 567- 

•HE  habit  of  contemplating  the  inspired  statements  in  small 
detached  fragments,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the 
spread  of  correct  and  comprehensive  views  of  divine  truth.  Sepa¬ 
rated  from  its  connexion,  a  sentence  is  not  merely  deprived  of  that 
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light  which  the  context  might  impart;  in  many  cases  it  seems  tu 
mean  what  in  its  natural  position  it  would  be  seen  at  once  it  could 
never  he  intended  to  teach.  There  are  mistaken  notions,  which 
owe  their  currency  to  this  mode  of  considering  scripture  ;  and  we. 
are  apprehensive,  that  works  of  the  same  general  character  as  lliat 
which  now  lies  before  us,  however  innocent  their  aspect,  and  how¬ 
ever  pious  their  compilers,  have  done  much  to  cherish  the  evil. 
In  this  volume,  portions  of  scripture,  consisting  mostly  of  one 
sometimes  of  two  or  three  verses,  are  ranged  under  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  heads.  We  are  told  in  the  introduction,  that  the 
writer  engaged  in  the  undertaking  ‘  with  a  primary  view  to  his 
‘  own  mental  improvement,’  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  found  the 
occupation  both  pleasant  and  salutary.  Ilut  his  was  an  exercise 
very  different  from  that  of  his  readers.  He  saw  the  texts  in  their 
connexion,  and  arranged  them  according  to  his  view  of  their  bear¬ 
ings;  but  others  see  them  in  his  book  detached  from  their  con¬ 
nexion,  and  receive  them  as  pertaining  to  the  topic  to  which  they 
are  already  assigned.  Cautiously  used,  by  a  judicious  ])erson, 
the  work  may  be  useful,  in  suggesting  occasionally  a  proof  or  an 
illustration  which  would  not  otherwise  have  occurred  to  his  rc^col- 
lection  ;  but  if  it  be  used,  as  we  fear  such  works  generally  are,  so 
as  to  supersede  personal  search  and  investigation,  it  will  not  aug¬ 
ment  substantial  religious  knowledge. 


Art.  XI.  The  Lives  and  Kjcjdoits  of  Banditti  and  Bohhers,  in  all 
Parts  of  the  World.  By  C.  Mac  Faulank,  Escj.  London: 
Togg.  i»;i7* 

spills  volume  constitutes  the  sixtv-second  of  the  Eamiijf 
Librarip  and  is  entitled,  by  the  interesting  character  of  its 
contents,  to  rival  the  popularity  of  any  of  its  ])redecessors. 
I’nith,  said  Lord  Byron,  is  stranger  than  fiction;  and  if  any 
confirmation  of  the  remark  were  needed,  it  would  be  al)undantly 
supj)lied  by  the  strange  blending  of  opposite  qualities  which  is 
exhibited,  and  the  daring  enter[>rizes,  and  the  almost  miraculous 
escapes  which  are  detiiiled  in  Mr.  ^lac  Farlane’s  volume. 


Art.  XII.  Tlii'  Ch  rlstian  Legacij,  Peace  in  Life,  Death,  and  Lter~ 
nity  :  Fifteen  Discourses.  By  the  Rev.  Jamks  IIoloii,  A.  31., 
Minister  of  Ham,  Surrey.  London:  Seelev  &  Burnside.  18d(>. 
I2mo.  pp.27B. 


A  Series  of  Evangelical  Sermons  on  the  Peace  bequeathed  by 
^  the  Kedeemer  to  his  disci}>les.  The  volume  is  described  by 
its  author  as  an  Easter  Offering,  presented  to  his  hearers  its  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  kindness  tow^ards  him.  It  is  worthy  of 
their  acceptance,  and  well  adapted  to  cement  the  mutual  attacli- 
Tuent  to  which  it  owes  its  birth. 
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Art.  XIII.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

“  TIk*  Res|Hmse  of  the  Church  to  the  Promise  of  the  Second 
(U)miiij2:  of  the  Lord.*’  A  Discourse  delivered  on  the  occasion  of 
the  lamented  death  of  the  late  INIr.  Ileudehourck,  of  Taunton, 
on  Lord’s  Day,  Feb.  5,  18.37,  by  George  Payne,  LL.D.,  Exeter.  To 
which  is  appended  a  Short  IVIemoir  of  the  Deceased,  by  a  Member  t)f 
the  Family. 

In  the  Press,  Things  hoped  for.’’  The  doctrine  of  the  Second 
Advent,  as  embodied  in  the  Standards  of  the  Church  of  England.  By 
Viscount  iMandeville,  INI.P. 

5  A  Narrative  of  the  Voyages  and  Engagements  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wil¬ 
liams,  during  a  period  of  nearly  eighteen  years,  in  the  various  Islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

“  The  PtK'tical  Works  of  Robert  Southey,  Esq.  Poet  Laureate.” 
The  first  1  complete  and  genuine  edition,  revised  and  amended,  with 
many  additional  j)ieces  never  before  collected,  or  now  first  published. 
Ill  10  monthly  volumes,  with  frontispiece  and  vignette  titles. 

A  third  and  concluding  volume  of  Sharon  Turner’s  “Sacred  History 
of  the  World.’’ 

A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament.  Bv  E. 
Robinson,  D.D.  late  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Andover,  N(»rth  America.  Edited,  with  careful  revision, 
corrections,  occasional  additions,  and  a  Preface,  By  the  Rev.  S.  T. 
Bloomfield,  D.D.  F.S.A. 

A  “History  of  English  Literature,”  critical,  philosophical,  and  bib¬ 
liographical.  By  J.  DTsraeli,  Esq.  8vo. 

“  The  Life  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon.”  By  T.  II.  Lister,  Esq. 
author  of  “Granby,”  8^c.  3  vols.  8vo.  With  Portrait. 

“  Early  Recollections,  chiefly  relating  to  the  late  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
during  his  long  residence  in  Bristol.”  By  Joseph  Cottle,  Esq. 

Preparing  for  publication,  “  IMemoirs  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.” 
By  James  Gillman,  Esq. 

The  First  Publication  of  the  “  Central  Society  of  Education,”  con¬ 
sisting  of  Papers  by  the  following  gentlemen : — Thomas  Wyse,  Esij. 
M.P. ;  C.  Baker,  Esq.;  B.  Hawes,  jun.  Esq.  M.P. ;  A.  De  Morgan, 
Es(j.  ;  A.  Allen,  Esq.  ;  W.  Wittich,  Evsq. ;  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.  ;  B. 
F.  Duppa,  Esq. ;  together  with  the  Statistical  Enquiries  of  the  Society. 
1  vol.  I2mo.  (To  appear  in  April.) 

Translation  from  the  German,  in  the  Press,  “The  Historical  An¬ 
tiquities  of  the  Greeks,”  considered  with  reference  to  their  Political 
Institutions,  translated  from  the  German  of  W.  Wachsmuth,  Professor 
of  History  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  by  Edmund  Wo<drich,  Esq. 

- -“The  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,”  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Ritter, 

Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin. - K.  O.  Muller’s  “  Manual  of 

the  Archai(dogy  of  Art.” - Aug.  Matthije’s  “  Manual  of  the  History 

of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature  ” - “  The  History  of  Carthage,”  by 

Dr.  Wilh.  Ba*tticher,  with  a  Map. - “  History  of  Roman  Literature,” 

by  Dr.  Joh.  Ch.  Felix  Ba*hr,  Professor  at  Heidelberg. - A  new 

edition  of  Herren’s  “African  Nations,”  with  additions,  corrections,  and 
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an  Index. - Herron’s  ‘‘  Essay  on  tlie  C’rusades.” - Muller's  “  IMii. 

siolo^y  of  Man.”  Translated  from  the  German  hy  Baly,  M.I)., 
Graduate  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  8vo. 

“Visit  to  the  Great  Oasis  with  an  account,  ancient  and  modem, 
of  the  Oasis  of  Amun,  and  the  other  Oases  of  the  Libyan  Desert  now 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Pasha  of  E*;ypt.  With  a  map  and  twentv 
plates.  By  (i.  A.  Hoskins,  Esq.  author  of  “  Travels  in  Ethiopia.” 

“Conversations  in  Mineralogy.”  A  new  edition,  with  additions  and 
corrections,  and  plates  hy  Mr.  and  Miss  Lowry.  2  vols.  ]2mo. 

“  Fauna  B<»reali  Americana,”  Vol.  and  last,  containing  the 
“  Insects.’*  By  the  Rev.  W.  Kirby,  F.R.S.  ^*c.  author  of  “The  In¬ 
troduction  to  Entomcdogy.** 

“The  Young  Scholar’s  Latin-English  Dictionary;”  being  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  Complete  Latin-English  Dictionary.  By  the  Rev.  J.  K. 
Riddle,  M.A.,  of  St.  Edmund’s  Hall,  Oxfonl. 

“  The  New  Botanist’s  Guide.'*  Vol.  11.  Comprehending  Scotland 
and  adjacent  Isles.  With  a  copious  Supplement  to  England  and 
Wales.  By  Ilewett  C.  Watson. 

A  new  edition,  being  the  third,  of  Niebuhr’s  “  History  of  Rome.” 
vol.  1.  Translated  by  IMessrs.  Hare  and  Thirlwall. 

“  Elements  of  Trigonometry.”  By  Augustus  de  ^lorgaii,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  University  College,  London.  R(»yal  12mo. 

“  Greek  Testament,”  from  the  text  of  (irieshach  ;  with  the  various 
readings  of  Mill  and  others,  marginal  references,  and  chronological 
arrangements.  1  small  vol.  findsca])  8vo. 

A  volume  (»f  Sermons  from  MSS.  (»f  the  late  Rev.  S.  Summers,  of 
Bristol. 


Aht.  XIV.  WORKS  RE 

EDUCATION. 

Lcrtiin's  on  Popular  Eilucution.  By 
(•♦‘orjic  Cooinl»c.  l!2iiio. 

A  Pliilosopliicnl  and  Practical  View  of 
tlie  Social  Bearings  and  ImporUuice  of 
Education.  Py  .1.  Antrohus. 

Education  Kefomi ;  or  the  Necessity  of 
a  National  System  of  Education.  By 
I'homas  \\  yse,  iM.P.  8vo, 

itisioincAi.. 

The  Life  of  Henry  VIII.,  Founded  on 
Authentic  and  Original  Documents,  includ¬ 
ing  an  Historical  View  of  his  Keign,  with 
Biographical  Sketches  of  VV’olsey,  More, 
I'rasmus,  ^^.c,  ike.  By  l*atrick  Fraser 
'I  n  tier,  Es<j. 

MISCEI.l.AMOUS, 

The  Voluntary  and  Compulsory  Systems 
tannpared.  Ueurinted  from  the  Eclectic 
Review  for  March,  18117. 

Britannia  ;  or  the  Vloral  Claims  of  Sea- 


CENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

men  Stated  and  Expressed.  By  .lohn 
Harris. 

A  Scriptural  Incpiiry  into  the  Nature  !in<l 
Import  ol  the  Image  and  Likeness  of  (Jed 
in  Nian.  By  E.  W.  Cirinfield.  8vo.' 

An  Essav,  Concerning  the  Nature  ot 
Man.  By  John  Dayman.  Svo. 

The  Philosophy  of  Living.  By  llerhcrt 
Mayo,  F.R.S. ,  Senior  Surgeon  of  the  Vlid- 
diesex  Hospital,  &c.  &c.  Post  Svo. 

The  VV'^est  Indies;  the  Natural  and  Phy¬ 
sical  History  of  the  VVimlwnrd  and  Le«  - 
ward  Colonies  ;  with  some  Account  of  the 
Moral,  Social,  and  Political  Condition  ot 
their  Inhabitants,  immediately  before  and 
after  the  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery.  By 
Sir  Andrew  llalliday,  K.  H.,  M.  D.. 
F.R.S. E..  &.C..  DejHity  Ins|>eclor  General 
of  Army  Hospitals.  Post  Svo.,  with  Maps. 

(Questions  on  the  (iospel  of  St.  Luke, 
with  the  Lectures,  as  delivered  in  the 
Palish  Church  of  St.  George,  Bloomsliury. 
hy  the  Bev.  Tlioma.s  Vowler  Short,  B.D., 
Rector.  Foolscap  8\o. 


